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EDEIETOK'S NOTICE. 


Tnhoven we eveaged inthe Burovsan Magazine with some de- 


gree of fear and trembling 


is net from any consciousness Of onr Own 


weakness (that weakness which is so dtten allected only to be praised 
twice), bat from the novelty of the situation in which we were 
placing ourselves, it gives us no small gratification to be able to 
state, that (he encreased sale of the Evropkan Magazine last Month, 
gives us a contidence, that, no doubt, will remove all the nervousness 
which we originally felt. We shall therefore redouble our exertions 
henceforth to inerit the good opinion which has been formed of us, and 


evince a Zeal proportionate to the influence which such a testimony of 


public approbation should naturally excite. 


In our present number we have ventured to arraign the infallibility 
of the Edinburgh Review, in an article which we entitle “* The Periodical 
Press." This article will be henceforth continued, but was unavoidably 
delayed last month by cireumstances which we promised to explain in 
the’ present number, but with w hich, on reflection, we think no reader 


could find any interest in being made acquainted. 


H. Ad’s claims to the origiaal idea of the D— — will be considered 


in our weXt. 
The Stern im our next. 


Articles te be returned, an! replies to all communications, will be left 


at our Publishers, on the itth instant. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MATTHEW BAILLIE, Ese., M.D. 


Docror Bat.ute is one of those 
men who stand high in public esti- 
mation, but of whom little is known, 
and that little seldom spoken of after 
his death, except among his own im- 
mediate friends. He was of too re- 
tired and unassuming a character to 
attract any considerable portion of 
public attention. His preeminence 
as a physician was, indeed, general- 
ly known; but it was a knowledge 
not calculated to make any impres- 
sion on the mind. We speak from 
our own feelings: that Dr. Baillie 
was the first physician in England 
is a fact that frequently occurred to 
us, but the idea hardly occurred 
when it and Dr. Baillie were forgot- 
ten. This never happens when we 
think of Mr. Abernethy: we have 
no personal acquaintance with him, 
yet we cannot help dwelling on the 
image which our own imagination 
bodies forth; an image which, no 
doubt, bears no resemblance to him; 
but still an image which we cannot 
dismiss in a moment. Whenever we 
think of him, we cannot help phile- 
sophizing on eccentricity of charac- 
ter, and of associating this eccentri- 
city with his name: we cannot, there- 
fore, forget him in a moment, nor 
forget to talk of him to an person 
that disturbs our reverie. This man 
talks to the next; and if other people 
feel, and think, and talk like us, itis 
easy to perceive why Mr. Abernethy 
should frequently become the theme 
of general conversation. But how 


often has Dr. Baillie glided along 
our memory without resting there a 
moment. There was nothing suffi- 
ciently marked in his character to 
arrest our attention, The very cha- 
racter of his virtues tended to pro- 
duce this effect. The wilder virtues 
of the heart, like the flower that 
‘**blushes unseen,’’ is less apt to be 
noticed, or to make that strong ime 
pression which results from the se- 
verer and austerer virtues, unless we 
be acquainted with the individual in 
whom they reside. 

Mr. Irving, perhaps, is not the 
most virtuous man in England; but 
then his virtue possesses that stern 
and rigid character which makes him 
more talked of than men of the 
mildest and most amiable dispos'- 
tions. Whether the milder or the 
severer virtues, however, be prefera- 
ble, we leave others to determine: 
the fanatic will decide in tavour of 
the one, the philosopher in favour of 
the other. 

We regret we have nothing to add 
to the accounts already before the 
public, relative to Dr. Baillie, but 
the correction of some errors, and 
the notice of legacies, omitted in the 
“‘ Obituary for 1824.” Though we 
intend to notice these legacies, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves with regard 
to the propriety of doing so; for in 
our opinion,—and we are satisfied 
that our opinion is right if we may 
judge of public fecling by our owa, 
—the generality of mankind give 
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themselves but little concern about 
legacies bequeathed by great men. 
Curiosity, indeed, naturally prompts 
us to discover what wealth falls to 
the lot of poor relatives and kins- 
men by the death of a miser; and 
what means he possessed of amas- 
sing this wealth; not only because 
it enables us to know what profits 
arise from the spirit of avarice, but 
because our imagination is exercised 
and led to a variety of contempla- 
tions in dwelling on the nature and 
character of that mind which lives 
only to be miserable, and yet lives 
as If never to die. We find a plea- 
sure, of a strange romantic charac- 
ter, in placing ourselves in his sitna- 
tion, and discovering, as far as we pos- 
sibly can discover without being actu- 
ally placed in it, the trains of think- 
ing thatengaged his mind, the nature 
of the scenes on which his niggard 
imagination was wont to dwell, and 
the modes of feeling that swayed his 
unimpassioned breast. There is in 
this contemplation another source of 
pleasure, namely, the character of 
the sensations which his wealth ex- 
cites in those poor relatives to whom 
it is bequeathed. What a_vari- 
ety of feelings, emotions and pas- 
sions is produced by this revolution 
of fortune; and what a new charac- 
ter is impressed — them. We 
behold despondency brightening into 
rapture, moderated, perhaps, by some 
lingering remains of feeling and of 
regret for the departed cause of their 
present happiness. But what is there 
to gratify us in being made acquaint- 
ed with the will of agoodman? We 
know already that he will dispose of 
his wealth as he ought, and that few, 
if any, of those to whom it is be- 
queathed, will experience any sensi- 
ble change of fortune, or of feeling 
from his testamentary bequests ; for 
a good man when possessed of for- 
tune, will suffer none of his poor re- 
latives to endure privations of any 
kind, unless he find them unworthy 
of relief; and if they be unworthy, 
the same feeling that induced him 
to give them no relief while living, 
makes him forget them, or at least 
convinces him that they ought to be 
forgotten at his death. 
he following errors, to which we 
have already alluded, crept into the 
Obituary, for 1824 :— 
itis stated that Dr. Baillie was 


[Fen, 


born “in the manse of Tholy.” Tt 
should have been “ in the manse of 
Shotts,’ near Hamilton. 

In the same publication (noticing 
Dr. Baillie’s Will), it is said “to 
Mrs. Baillie he has left his house, 
furniture, &c. a sum of twe thousand 
pounds, and one thousand pounds 
perannum.” It should have been 
“to Mrs. Baillie he has left his 
honse, furniture, &c a sum of two 
thousand pounds, and ¢tie/ve hun- 
dred pounds per annom.” ~The 
Legacies omitted are the follow. 
ing :— 

To his Daughter, in addition to 
the fortune settled upon her at the 
tine of her marriage, one thousand 
pounds, 

To the Society for paying Annui- 
ties to the Widows’ of poor Clergy- 
men in Scotland, two hundred 
pounds. 

To his Servants, gratuities of dif- 
ferent amounts, proportioned to the 
length and value of their. services. 

From the same Obituary we col- 
lect the following information res- 
pecting his life and parentage :— 

He was born Oct. 27th, 1761, in 
the manse of Tholy, near Hamilton, 
in Scotland. His father was the 
Rev. James Baillie, D.D. (a sup- 
osed descendant of the family of 
Saillie of Jerviswood) some time 
minister of the kirk of Shotts (one 
of the most barren and wild parts 
of the low country of Scotland), 
and afterwards professor of divinity 
in the university of Glasgow. His 
mother was Dorothea, daughter of 
Mr. John Hunter, of Kilbride, in 
the county of Lanark (a descendant 
of the family of Hunter of Hunters- 
town), and sister of the two cele- 
brated anatomists Dr. William and 
Mr. John Hunter. 

In the earlier part of his life, Dr. 
Baillie enjoyed considerable advan- 
tages; indeed he was in the whole 
of it peculiarly happy. Having re- 
ceived the rudiments of knowledge 
under his father’s immediate super- 
intendance, in 1773, when in his 
13th year, he began his college-edu- 
cation at the university of Glasgow, 
where he distinguished himself. In 
1779, having been appointed to an 
exhibition, he went to Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on the same founda- 
tion which Adam Smith and other 
eminent countrymen of his had 
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eoue before him; and, when of the 
usual standing, he took his degrees 
in arts and in physic; that of M.D. 
in 1789. 

In 17530 (of course keeping his 
terms at Oxford) Dr. Baillie went 
to London, and commenced his me- 
dieal studies, by attending the ana- 
tomical lectures of his maternal 
unele, Dr. William Hunter; and 
soon after, those of his other mater- 
val uncle, Mr. John Hunter. 

In the year 1787, Dr. Baillie was 
elected physician to St. George's 
Hospital, which office he held for 
thirteen years. In the year 1789, 
he was adinitted a candidate at the 
college of physicians, and in the 
following vear had the full privi- 
leges of a fellowship conferred upon 
him. He served the ofhice of censor 
in 1792, and 1797; and that of com- 
missioner, under the act of parlia- 
ment for the inspection ani licensing 
of mad-houses, in 1794, and 1795. 

Having been called in to the late 
Duke of Gloucester (whose malady 
however proved a hopeless case), he 
gave such satisfaction to the royal 
family, that, on the subsequent il- 
ness of His late Majesty, he was 
commanded to join in consultation 
with the court-physicians; and he 
thenceforward continued a principal 
director of the royal treatment. For 
a while he was, in consequence, 

dacedin circumstances which might 
Sas shaken men of less firm and 
independent minds, But, amidst 
the hope and fear which for so long 
a time agitated the nation on the 
subject of the King’s health, the 
opinion of Dr. Baillie always regu- 
lated that of the public, who were 
perfectly convinced that no const- 
deration could ever bend the stub- 
bornness of his integrity. On the 
first vacancy, which was in IS10, he 
was appointed ove of the physicians 
to His late Majesty, oa received 
the offer of a baronetage, which his 
good seuse and unassuming disposi- 
tion induced him to decline. 

Dr. Baillie was remarkable for 
forming his judgment of any case 
before him from his own observation 
exclusively; carefully guarding him- 
self against any prepossession from 
the opinions suggested by others. 
When he visited a patient, he ob- 
served him accurately, he listened 
to. him attentively, he put a few 
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pointed questions—and his judg- 
ment was formed; and this less from 
prominent symptoms, and more 
from a comprehensive view of the 
case, than is common when the 
judgment is formed quickly. 

Dr. Baillie’s writings were con- 
fined to his profession, but they 
were numerous, and valuable. 
** The Morbid Anatomy of some of 
the most important Parts of the 
Human Body” is the work upon 
which his fame as an author prin- 
cipally rests; and which not only 
has made him known in every part 
of Europe, and wherever medical 
science is cultivated, but will secure 
him a name in succeeding timer, 
Like every thing that he did, it was 
modest and unpretending. A_ per- 
fect knowledge of his subject, ae 
quired in the midst of the fullest 
opportunities, enabled him. to com- 
press into a small volame more use- 
ful information than exists in the 
combined works of Bonetus, Mor 
gagni, and Lieutaud. Its publica. 
tion, Which was in 1795, formed an 
era in the history of medicine in 
this country. Perhaps no produe- 
tion of late years ever had so much 
influence on the study of that art, 
or contributed so much to correct 
unfounded speculations upon the 
nature of disease, to excite a spirit 
of observation, and to lead the at- 
tention of the student to fact and 
experience. 

A striking instance of the zeal 
which Dr. Bailfie felt for the pro- 
motion of medical knowledge, was 
afforded by the present which, in 
December, 1818, he made to the 
Royal College of Physicians of his 
extensive and valuable collection of 
anatomical preparations, together 
with the suin of 3001., which he 
afterwards increased to 600)1., for 
the purpose of keeping them in 
order. It is remarkable that three 
individuals so closely connected— 
Dr. Hunter: his brother, Mr. John 
Hunter; and their nephew, Dr. 
Baillie—should each have left to his 
country a noble memorial of his 
science and patriotism. In the Col- 
lege of Glasgow may be sven the 
magnilicent museum of Dr. Hunter: 
the College of Surgeons possesses 
the collection made by Mr. Hanter, 
which is more like the result of the 
labours of many individuals, suc- 
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cessively enjoying royal patronage 
or national support, than that of 
the unheeded efforts of a private 
surgeon; and, lastly, Dr. Baillie 
a to the College of Physicians at 
east a foundation for a museum of 
morbid anatomy. If the present 
should have the effect, which there 
can be no doubt Dr. Baillie ex- 
pected, of exciting an increased at- 
tention from that learned body to 
anatomy, and especially to morbid 
anatomy, the profession, and society 
at large, will owe to him lasting 
obligations. 

Eminent as Dr. Baillie was as a 
physician, those who knew him well 
will not hesitate to say that he was 
not less distinguished as a man.— 
The leading features of his cha- 
racter were simplicity, singleness of 
heart, and ingenuousness, not at 
variance, but in strict accordance, 
with true wisdom. He was quick 
of apprehension, and expressed him- 
self perspicuons] y, impressively, and 
readily ; and had such a command 
of thought and language, that he 
has been known, when he was a 
lecturer, to change the subject of 
his lecture at the moment of deli- 
vering it, and to give at once a 
lecture which he had not prepared. 
His judgment was remarkably cor- 
rect; and his opinion and advice, 
therefore, upon all subjects, were of 
great value. He had the power of 
reasoning clearly and powerfully ; 
but, on many occasions, he seemed 
to arrive at his conclusion by a sort 
of tact, rather than to make his way 
toit by argument. His mind was 
always more readily engaged by 
what was useful, than by what was 
merely curious and ingenious. 

There was one trait in D. Baillie’s 
character which ought not to pass 
without special notice: namely, bis 

rofessional liberality, not only to 
bis equals in medica) rank, but to 
his juniors, and to those who prac- 
tised the subordinate part of his 
profession. Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of professional engage- 
ments which occupied his time, even 
as we have observed, to the destruc- 
tion of his health, he was ever punc- 
tual to the moment of an appoint- 
ment; and particularly so if he 
had to meet a junior practitioner in 
consultation. On that subject he 
has been heard to express himself 
in the fvllowing werk" I con- 


(Fes. 


sider it not only a professional but 
a moral duty punctually to meet my 
ee brethren of all ranks. 

ly equals have a right to such a 
mark of my respect, and I should 
shudder at the apprehension of les- 
sening a junior practitioner in the 
eyes of his patient, by not keeping 
an appointment with him.” 

He bequeathed by his will three 
hundred pounds to the College of 
Physicians, and all his medical, sur- 
gical, and anatomical books, toge- 
ther with all the copper-plates a 
longing to his “ Illustrations of 
Mordid Anatomy,”’ as well as a 
number of little curiosities, among 
which is the gold - headed cane 
of the celebrated Dr. Raiscliffe. 
(in case of the death of his son, 
William Hunter Baillie, without 
issue, he has also left to the college 
a further bequest of four thousand 
ae He has directed his two 

ntroductory Lectures to his Courses 
of Morbid Anatomy, his Lectures 
upon the Nervous System, delivered 
before the College of Physicians, 
and a short Account of his Medical 
Practice, to be printed, but not pub- 
lished ; remarking that, though not 
suthciently important for publica- 
tion, they may yet contain matter 
too useful to be altogether lost — 
The various articles of plate pre- 
sented to him in the course of his 
professional practice are left to his 
sop, to be preserved in the family. 
Three hundred pounds are left to 
the society for the relief of widows 
and orphans of medical men; to 
Mrs. Baillie he has left his house, 
furniture, &c., a sum of two thousand 
pounds, and one thousand per an- 
num; to his sisters, Agnes, and 
Joanna Baillie, one hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum each; and 
there is further provision, to a con- 
siderable amount, for these and 
other legatees, in case of his son 
dying without issue, to whom is 
given the residuary personal estates 
as well as the ivechabée in the coun- 
ty of Gloucester and elsewhere. 
Thomas Denman and Thomas Wil- 
liam Carr, Esqrs., are the executors, 
and have a legacy of 100/. each as a 
compliment fer their trouble. The 
will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court on the 2lst of October, 1823, 
and the effects were sworn under 
80,000/. It is dated the 2lst of 


May, 1819, 
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On the Genius and Writings of Homer. 


ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER.” 
(Continued from page 61.) 


Aut Homer’s chiefs have a cha- 
racter of greatness about them which 
we would vainly seek for in the 
Enied or any other work, because 
all true honour, greatness, and ge- 
nerosity, arise from passion and 
feeling alone. Reason is not the 
parent of these sublimer virtues, for 
generosity, and all the purer affec- 
tions of our nature, are mere modes 
of feeling within us, which, if nature 
had denied us, reason could have 
never imparted, because reason, so 
far from being the parent, is the off- 
spring of feeling, and consequently 
it cannot create that by which it is 
created. The reasoning of Homer 
is always the reasoning of passion, 
and the reasoning of passion is al- 
ways sublime; but that reasoning 
which removes passion beyond the 
pale of its contemplations, has no 
alliance with any great or exalted 
affection of our nature. It may in- 
struct us in matters not connected 
with the science of human nature: 
it may analize the mind and its 
»owers, but it knows less of the 
ae and its affections, than the 
uniminded savage who reasons only 
by instinct, and who has never 
drawn a conclusion from the most 
obvious differences and relations in 
nature. Who has reasoned more 
closely and metaphysically than 
Locke? but who, at the same time, 
is less sublime, less acquainted with 
the human heart, and the influences 
by which itis governed? The savage 
knows what passion, generosity, 
commiseration, anger, love, hatred, 
jealousy, and all the other —— 
of our nature are, because he feels 
them, and feels them more acutely, 
too, than the most expert logician ; 
but Locke knew these passions only 
by name. He never suffered them 
to approach him, and therefore, he 
was astranger to the human heart : 
he could not sympathize with . pas- 
sions and affections which he never 
felt, and consequently what fills the 
savage mind with joy and rapture, 
would be a mere matter of contem- 

lation to the metaphysical mind of 

cke.’ Hence, he despised poetry 
and poets. In. his treatise on edu- 
cation, he thinks it dangerous to suf- 

E. M. Jan. 1824. 


fer youth to cultivate the Muses, or 
to acquire a taste for poetry, and his 
own taste may be easily determined, 
by his admiration of one of Black- 
more’s Epics. For all other poets 
he expresses a most decided con- 
tempt. Locke, however, with all 
his reasoning, is mistaken in his 
views of poetry. The taste for it 
is not acquired, for it is in high- 
est estimation among savage na- 
tions, and even in the most civi- 
lized, those who have the high- 
est relish for poetry are those who 
retain longest the feelings of their 
youth, that is, those feelings which 
they received from the hand‘of na- 
ture, unmodified by those acquired 
habits which arise from subsequent 
reason and reflection. It is only-a 
hatred for poetry that can be ac- 
quired, for the love of it is born with 
us, because our feelings are born 
with us, and poetry is the language 
of our feelings. 

Whatever destroys that pure sen- 
sibility of feeling which nature im- 
parts tothe bosom of youth, that 
electric something which responds 
to every influence, destroys, at the 
same time, all relish for poetry and 
for the charms of imagination. I 
would by no means insinuate, that 
reason is an enemy to fecling, be- 
cause I believe the reasoning of a 
Locke may be found united with 
the feelings of a Rousseau, It is 
possible to have a relish for the fine 
arts, and also for justand conclusive 
reasoning; and whoever studies to 
mingle the utile dudci, will find that 
reason and feeling only strengthen 
and improve each other; but he 
who studies the utile alone, and who 
devotes himself exclusively to meta- 
physical pursuits, will soon have no 
feeling or relish for the beauties of 
or and is consequently unqua- 
ified to offer any opinion on the 
subject. 

Whatever puts on the appearance 
and habit of reason, throws off the 
sublimer robes of grandeur and sub- 
limity. Hence there is nothing sub- 
lime in Locke, but there is frequent- 
ly a degree of grandeur and subli- 
mity in the reasoning of a savage, 
because he reasons without seeming 
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to reason, or, in other words, he 
speaks only what his feelings 
suggest. The language of feeling is 
always pleasing, frequently grand, 
generous, enthusiastic, and sublime. 
Homer, accordingly, by imparting 
his own feelings to his characters, 
by making thein act as the feeling 
of the moment dictated, has made 
them all great and disinterested 
characters. It is true, some of them 
are more cautious, and reason more, 
than others; but want of caution, 
and an instant obedience to the im- 
pulse of the moment, is the leading 
character that distinguishes them 
all, Achilles yields more impli- 
citly to his passions than any other, 
and therefore is the greatest warrior ; 
and Homer is the greatest of poets 
for the very same reason. It must 
be observed, however, that there are 
two kinds of passion, one feigned, 
and unnatural, into which the poct 
endeavours to force himself without 
a cause; the other natural, and al- 
ways arising from some immediate 
agency. The former passion pro- 
duces only bombast and the false 
sublime ; the latter carries with ita 
fire and energy, that enraptures not 
only the poct and his readers, but 
make him and them seem actually 
engaged in the scenes described. 
This passion arises from natural 
susceptibility of feeling ; for he who 
feels a thousand influences act upon 
him where another feels but one, has, 
consequently, a multitude of ideas 
which never enter the mind of the 
latter; for who can think of direct- 
ing hisattention to things and causes 
by which he is not affected. Where 
any thing affects us strongly we 
yverceive it clearly and distinctly, 
but where there is only a slight af- 
fection, we have but an obscure idea 
of the cause. Hence, where there 
is obtuseness of feeling, there is, 
necessarily, obscurity of idea; and 
where there is an extreme suscepti- 
bility of feeling, there is not only 
clearness of perception, but there are 
thousands of images and objects 
present to our view which totally 
escape the perceptions of insensi- 
bility. When I say, therefore, that 
Homer's great and characteristic ex- 
cellence consisted in rousing all the 
feelings and sympathies of our na- 
ture, by yielding instinctively to the 
influence of his own, I am aware, 
that. they who write merely what 
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their feelings suggest, frequently, 
decline into rant and extravagance, 
but this arises not from being go- 
verned by their feelings, but from 
having no feelings to govern them 
butwhat are cold, barren and lifeless. 
They are not fired, like Homer, by 
their subject ; and whoever attempts 
the language of passion without 
feeling it, must inevitably run into 
rantand bombast. Passion and en- 
thusiasin, so far from obscuring the 
other faculties of our nature, only 
render them more acute, more clear 
sighted, and more upon the alert. 
Necessity, it is said, is the mother 
of invention; and passion acts like 
necessity. It traverses, in a moment, 
all the means by which it can ac- 
complish its designs. Reason is al- 
ways slow, passion always rapid, in 
the attainment of its object. Reason 
deliberates, canvasses, examines, 
compares, contemplates, hesitates, 
perceives, or imagines it perceives a 
relation, perceives or imagines it 
perceives a difference, stops to exa- 
mine whether these relations or dif- 
ferences be founded in nature, or 
be the mere creations of fancy ; but 
passion rejects deliberation, exami- 
nation, comparison, objection, con- 
templation and hesitation. It de- 
cides immediately, or, if it compare, 
the result of the comparison appears 
toitata glance, andthough it should 
be mistaken in its conclusions, the 
conclusion to which it comes is so 
like the truth, and so agreeable to 
our feelings, that we are not less 
rapid in determining to be pleased 
with it. It seldom mistakes, how- 
ever, because, where we feel a strong 
interest, such as passion always feels, 
we are seldom mistaken. We see 
by a kind of intuitive perception, 
what is for us, and what is against 
us. Love is ingenious in devices, 
but it is only so because love is a 

assion. A lover who is perfectly 
ignorant of attraction, and innate 
ideas, would outwit Locke or New- 
ton if they were rivals of his in 
love. No manis ignorant where he 
is strongly interested. He has the 
eyes of Argus, and the wisdom of 
Solomon. Why does Demosthenes 
excel Cicero? Because Cicero was a 
scholar, a logician, a reasoner; be- 
cause he thought before he spoke, 
because he spoke not what his feel- 
ings but what his reason dictated. 
He considered what was most pro- 
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er to be said, not what his feel- 
ings inspired him to say; but De- 
mosthenes, governed only by a 
strong attachment to the welfare of 


his country, and consequently go- 
verned by a strong and impetuous 
passion, that passion which, 


Wielded at will the fierce Democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
‘To Macedon and Artexexes throne, 


spoke only what this passion dic- 
tated, regardless of consequences. 
A passion, however, founded in vir- 
tue, dictates only what is right: its 
views are simple and undivided, be- 
eause it has only one object in view. 
But Cicero had different objects. in 
view, at the same moment. tie loved 
his country no doubt, but he loved 
himself more: he looked to the fame 
and popularity which his eloquence 
might procure him, and he exercised 
all the faculties of his mind, in de- 
vising the best arguments, in creat- 
ing the most affecting images, in 
studying the various tempers of the 
various individuals, who were capa- 
ble of promoting or opposing his 
views. Reason, consequently, pre- 
dominated over, and determined the 
character of his eloquence; while 
Demosthenes cared not who was for 
him or who against him. He had 
only one object in view, ard he saw 
there was only one way of attaining 
it. He, therefore, turned neither to 
the right nor to the left. He pro- 
ceeded straight forward, and he con- 
vinced all who heard him, that he 
belonged to no party, no faction, no 
interest; and that the welfare of the 
State was the only object he had in 
contemplation. As he looked, then, 
only to the general interests of 
his country, and the best means of 
promoting it, he perceived these in- 
terests, and these means at a glance. 
He who aims only at one object, 
sees his way clearly, but he who 
aims at different objects, who wishes 
to serve his country, to serve his par- 
ticular friends and relations more, 
to serve himself more than all, makes 
his patriotism conform to partial 
considerations and complicated in- 
terests. He studies not only how 
far, and in what manner he can 
serve his country, without injuring 
his friends, how far and in what man- 
ner he can render this service sub- 
servient to their interest, but also 
how far and in what manner he can 
reader the interests of both subser- 


vient to his own. Such a man is 
confounded in the multiplicity and 
diversity of his pursuits. He will, 
therefore, never succeed in securing 
the love and admiration of his hear- 
ers, though he may convince them 
that he is a man of extraordinary 
talent. 

Demosthenes, then, excels Cicero 
only because he spoke under the 
influence of a stronger passion ; for 
no man can speak strongly whose 
feelings are divided between differ- 
ent objects. The more a man mul- 
tiplies his friends or extends his at- 
tachments to the fair sex, the less 
ean he feel attached to any of them 
individually. Ali divided passions 
are, consequently, dissipated pas- 
sions; and all dissipated passions 
are weak and impotent. Homer 
wrote not to accumulate wealth. 
He had no object in view but that 
of recording the fame of the charac- 
ters whose actions he celebrated. 
He was not, consequently, acted 
upon by different inflaences. He 
had not to study in what light his 
sentiments would be viewed by his 
contemporaries. He hadnothing to 
fear, and little to hope, and there- 
fore, he gave an unbridled scope to 
the ieigelae of his own feelings, and 
wrote, only, what their inspiration 
dictated. He was differently cir- 
cumstanced from Virgil, ‘Tasso, 
Ariosto, Camoens, or Milton. He 
was obliged to make no sacrifice of 
teeling to the prejudices or manners 
of the time in which he wrote. He 
depended upon no particular patron ; 
but Virgil had to pay his court to 
Augustus, and, accordingly, the 
desire of securing his favour, influ- 
enced him not only in the design, 
but in the execution of the Eneid, 
He would give expression to no 
sentiment, however brilliant and 
sublime, if he suspected it would 
prove offensive to his patron, and 
the hopes and fears by which he was 
influenced, rendered him timid and 
difident. He wants, therefore, that 
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fire, that vivacity, that ardour, that 
enthusiasm, that bounding and luxu- 
riant imagination which glows in 
every page of Homer. Tasso, lay 
under still greater restrictions. His 
native ardour was chilled by neglect, 
and his spirit broken by oppression. 
Ariosto, who was more independent 
of circumstances, has ardour, viva- 
city, and enthusiasm; but it is the 
ardour and enthusiasm of imagina- 
tion, not of feeling. The subject of 
his Rolando is of too wild and ima- 
ginative a character. It affects the 
head, therefore, more than the heart, 
for we can never feel strongly af- 
fected by scenes, images, or situa- 
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tions that are purely imaginary. 
Hence it is, that Pope’s Ode to Music 
affects us less, and is consequently 
less esteemed than Dryden's. Every 
thing in Pope’s Ode wears the aspect 
and livery of imagination. We are 
pleased with the poetical idea of 
sending Orpheus to hell in search of 
Eurydice, but still we are not credu- 
lous enough to believe, that he ever 
went there; and, consequently, the 
affection which we feel, is of a light 
and agreeable character; but we 
are not only pleased, but strongly 
affected, when Philip, and Alexan- 
der, and Timotheus, and Thais, and 
the unfortunate Darius, 


* Fallen from his hi¢h estate, 
And weltering in his blood,” 


are brought before us. These are 
names with which we are well ac- 
quainted, and even if what the poet 
relates of them be not true, yet it 
has all the effect of truth upon us, 
because it has all its appearance. 
Our feelings and sympathies are va- 
riously affected, and rise and fall 
with those of Alexander, for we 


** Philip’s warlike son 


and throughout presents us with 
such images and circumstances as 
have all the appearance of reality. 
He addresses our feelings, conse- 
quently, and not our imagination ; 
and it is only our feelings that are 
capable of being strongly affected ; 
for the images and representations 
of imagination, are of too light and 
sportive a character to make a —— 
impression. Poe, accordingly, af- 
fects us but little throughout his 
Ode because it is entirely addressed 
to the imagination. Hence it is, 
that that the enthusiasm of Ariosto 
falls infinitely short of the enthu- 
siasm of Homer. The enthusiasm 
of the latter appears natural to us, 
because it is excited by events, cha- 
racters, situations, incidents, rela- 
tions, combats, &c. that have all the 
appearances of true and genuine his- 
tory. Nothing appears feigned, and 
Homer's ardour seems to arise en- 
tirely from the greatness and im- 
portance of the events which he 
relates. Weare therefore as strongly 
affected in the perusal, as Homer 
himself. It is evident, that whether 





know the dominion which Timo- 
theus exercised over him is not only 
happily imagined, but true to na- 
ture; that the power of music is not 
exaggerated, and that every thing 
described by the poet is only what 
might have happened whether it 
happened or not. The poet opens 
the poem with 


aloft in royal state ;” 


he added to the Trojan war or not, 
he believed that the principal facts 
were founded in truth; for though 
he acknowledges, that the history of 
this war was entirely founded upon 
tradition and rumour, yet it was a 
tradition in which he placed implicit 
belief, and accordingly he wrote 
under a conviction of its truth. 
Illiterate nations have as strong a 
faith in the traditions of their 
country as civilized nations have 
in historic testimony; and, what 
is more, these traditions are receiv- 
ed with greater enthusiasm than 
is ever found to result from the 
best authenticated relations. The 
Scotch and Irish are more strongly 
attached to the traditions that pre- 
cede their written history, and are 
fired with greater enthusiasm when 
they hear them related, than any 
other nations feel from those historic 
reports which are founded on the 
best authenticated records. 

This, no doubt, was the case in 
the}time of Homer ; and must, evi- 
dently be so, if the use of letters 
were unknown in his time. He was 
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inspired, therefore, in common with 
all his countrymen, by the tradition- 
ary reports, and oral chronicles of 
his country; and he embellished 
what was true in history, by all that 
was rich, and fervent, and luxuriant 
in imagination. Camoens, like Ho- 
iner, took up a true story, and like 
him made gods and goddesses in- 
strumental .in the accomplishment 
of his design. We read, therefore, 
the discovery and conquest of India 
with an interest which is not felt in 
the Orlando Furioso, because we 
believe the story to be a fact, though 
embellished with the ornaments of 
poetic imagery, and conducted b 
the instrumentality of poetic machi- 
nery. Ariosto hada genius truly 

oetic, but Camoens excelled him 
in his knowledge of the human 
heart. Ariosto’s scenes and situa- 
tions are more terrific, and his alle- 
gories are equisitely fine ; but still 
the Orlando interests us less than 
the Lusiad, because it is of too ideal 
or eee a character. Ca- 
moens, however, was always in dis- 
tress, and though he breathed the 
— spirit of liberty and indepen- 

ence, yet his situation obliged him 
to make some sacrifices, and to con- 
sult more or less his own individual 
interests. He wanted, therefore, the 
fire and enthusiasm of Homer, and 
so will every poet, whatever his na- 
tural poetic ardour may be, if he 
listen to any other impulse than 
those of his feelings. If self inter- 
est tells him to qualify some of his 
sentiments, to reject others, and to 
make all palatable to certain minds, 
the spirit of poetry abandons him 
if he listens to such counsels, or at 
least, that fire abandons him which 
is its soul and creator. 

Miltun wrote ina factious age, 
and he was far from being indepen- 
dent. His feelings were, therefore, 
more or less irritated, more or less 
dissatisfied with his state; and he, 
consequently, imbibed more gloomy 
views of human nature than he 
would have, had every thing res- 
ponded to his wishes. His ek 
moreover, is removed beyond the 
proper sphere of our sympathies ; it 
is still more ideal and imaginary 
than Ariosto’s. We cannot sympa- 


thize with his good angels, because 
we feel they are too good for us, that 
they know their own superiority 
over us,and stand neither in need 
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of our assistance or 
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sympathy. 
Whatever humbles our pride, extin- 
guishes our affections, and, conse- 

uently, unless we sympathize with 
the bad angels, we have none to 
sympathize with but Adam and Eve. 
Unhappily, however, Adam = and 
Eve have nothing determined, no- 
thing of a sympathetic character in 
their nature. Their frailties, im- 
perfections, inconstancy, exclusion 
from Paradise, and the evils which 
they have entailed upon us, their 
posterity, make us look upon themas 
two beings with whom it is dangerous 
to associate, who do not claim our 
sympathy, as we have suffered more 
from them than they have from us. 
We are much more apt to philoso- 
phize on such a subject, than to 
feel; and that poetry which sends us 
to reason and philosophy, is only 

oetry inname. The crime of eat- 
ing a forbidden apple, and the con- 
sequence arising from it, are proper 
themes for theological and philo- 
sophical discussion, but there is 
nothing in them to inspire the poet. 
Whether it was right to eat or not 
to eat the apple, is a question per- 
fectly indifferent to the poet, for he 
looks not to the philosophy or theo- 
logy of the question; and the mere 
circumstance of eating, which is all 
he looks to, has something in it of 
too gross and corporeal a nature to 
awaken the fine frenzy of imagina- 
tion, to awaken that a sensibility 
which 


6 ee —— bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, and 
gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


No poet, then, was happier in the 
choice of his subject, and in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
than Homer; and none so happy in 
both circumstances united. The 
wandering life which he led, and 
the hospitality which characterized 
Greece at this period, rendered him 
independent of any particular pa- 
tron. When every stranger was 
hospitably received, the poet was 
received with something more than 
hospitality. He was, in a manner, 
the master of the house while he 
remained. The attention paid to 
him, and the regret expressed at his 
departure, called forth all the finer 
sympathies of his nature, ope 
him with all the virtues, with all 
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the openness, with all the _— y> 
with all the raptares, and felicities, 
anxieties and regrets, which he wit- 
nessed and experienced wherever 
he sojourned. is feelings, conse- 
quently, were perpetually brought 
into action, bat his reason never. 
Whatever was the real and fixed 
character of the family with whom 
lie stopped, they laid it aside for the 
moment, and put on the better qua- 
lities of their nature, while he re- 
mained with them. He was, there- 
fore, at a continual feast, —the 
banquet of human nature. He 
saw, and conversed, and feasted 
with men of all conditions, tempers, 
humours, and propensities. The 
mirror of human nature was conse- 
quently always before him, and he 
became not only acquainted with 
the various tempers of men, but he 
imbibed thevery feelings and sympa- 
thies of which he was a continual 
spectator. Homer, then, was alto- 
gether the man of feeling: he ac- 
quired his knowledge not from read- 
ing, but from conversation, travel- 
ling and experience. He had no 
time for study, but he was eternally 
enriching his mind with knowledge 
acquired from actual experience. 
He consequently —. the lan- 
guage of real life. He has no false 
sentiments, no far-fetched associa- 
tions, no ambiguous phrases, no 
laboured thoughts, no studied re- 
finements. All is nature, because 
ilomer, conversed with nature alone. 
He was never * bewildered in the 
maze of schools,” for he received his 
knowledge from the living lips of 
man. Nowonderthen that he should 
speak in 


——‘ words that breathe, and thoughts 
that burn.” 


The orator who writes his speech 
and commits it to memory, never ad- 
dresses his audience with that force, 
that energy, that life and animation 
which fires the orator who stands up, 
and, trusting to the strong impulse 
of his own feelings, addresses them 
in the language which this impulse 
suggests; and if Homer had derived 
his knowledge from reading, from 
study, and from that abstract con- 
templation which they suggest, the 
fire of poetry would not always be 
upon his lips, the enthusiasm of na- 
ture would not always predominate, 


(Fer, 


always tinge even the minor cha- 
racters of his poetry with its own 
deep and animating hues. 

Pune, in his preface to Homer, 
says that the strength of his mind 
lay in his invention; but whence 
does invention proceed? Certainly 
from that very enthusiasm in which 
I have made the genius of Homer to 
consist, — from that divine fury 
which takes possession of the mind, 
which inflames, elevates, and en- 
riches the imagination—from that 
impetuous movement of the animal 
spirits which carries the mind from 
one object to another with eagle 
rapidity, and, consequently, es 
it with images which no industry 
can discover, with sentiments and 
associations which no art of thinking 
can suggest, with conceptions to 
which no extent of acquired inform- 
ation can attain, and with that varied 
knowledge of men and things which 
outsteps the progress of science and 
the improvements of art ;—ina word, 
with that richness and exuberance 
of imagery which Pope ascribes to 
invention. Invention is not, there- 
fore, as Pope asserts, the very foun- 
dation of portry, but that enthu- 
siasm from which it derives its ex- 
istence. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with 
Pope, that “it is to the strength of 
this amazing invention we are to 
attribute that unequalled fire and 
rapture which is so forcible in Ho- 
mer, that no man of a true poetical 
spirit is master of himself when he 
reads him.” 

It is not invention that causes the 
fire and rapture of the poet, for if 
this fire be not born with him, he 
shall look to invention for it in vain. 
It is enthusiasm then that causes 
invention, not invention enthusiasm. 
It has been said, that poeta nascitur 
non fit, and the assertion is true so 
far as regards that poetic fire which 
nature only can impart, and without 
which there can be no genuine, im- 
passioned poetry. In fact, this fire 
and enthusiasm which nature alone 
can bestow, is not only the parent of 
poetry and invention, but the parent 
of genius itself. It is— 


¢ ———ce feu, cette devine flamme, 
L’Esprit de notre esprit, et l’Ame de 
notre Ame,” 


which exalts the soul to those sub- 
limer flights that lift us above the 
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low condition of our nature, and 

give us a character, an independence, 

‘a sovereignty of mind, which, who 
ossess it, would not exchange for 

all that nature can give, or the ca- 
rice of fortune destroy, 

That Homer's poetical pre-emi- 
nence arises from that enthusiasm 
which characterizes and constitutes 
his genius, must, I think, appear 
sufficiently evident from what I have 
already said on the subject; that it 
is that quality which gives to poetry 
its greatest charm, which is most 
sought after, and mostadmired, will 
appear equally obvious. from the 
following reflections, 

We are so constituted by nature, 
that we instantly feel all the pas- 
sions, emotions, affections and sym- 
pathies of which we become specta- 
tors. If we behold a man in grief, 
it creates a melancholy and pensive 
emotion in ourselves. If joy and 
pleasure sparkle in his countenance, 
we cannot resist the impulse that 
prompts us to participate in his hap- 
piness. Accordingly we are happy 
when we behold others happy, and 
wretched when we behold others so. 
In reading, the same law acts upon 
us inthe same manner. Milton's 
“ Allegro,” rejoices us, because it is 
the language o! pleasure and de- 
light, but we cannot read his ** Pen- 


seroso” without feeling a pensive 
and thoughtful emotion. The lan- 


guage of sorrow dejects, and the 
language of pleasure delights us. 

if pleasure, then, be the chief ob- 
ject of poetry, that poetry which 
pleases most, is most poetic. En- 
thusiasia, however, is not only the 
most pleasing of all emotions, but 
it ig the very extreme of pleasure. 
The more we are pleased, the more 
ive approach to enthusiasm, and be- 
yond enthusiasm mental pleasure 
cannot proceed. There is no higher 
delight, no higher enjoyment of a 
mental character. The pleasure that 
rises higher, terminates in pain, 
madness, oractual death. Whether 
there be “a pleasure in madness, 
which none but madmen know,” is 
a question which men in their senses 
cannot well determine ; but certain 
it is, that enthusiasm is the highest 
ofall pleasures that belong to the 
sensible and intellectual parts of 
our nature, Enthusiasm originates 
with the mind, but as it is sensibly 
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felt, it consequently affects the senses, 
and so far resembles sensations ari- 
sing from physical causes, It is 
more proper, however, to call it a 
mental pleasure, because it arises 
from mental associations. 

If enthusiasm, then, be the high- 
est of all mental pleasures, it follows 
that it is that quality which gives to 
poetry its greatest charm, and which 
is most sought after and most ad- 
mired. Ina word, it follows, that 
the very soul and essence of poetry, 
consists in euthusiasm, because there 
is no higher pleasure either to be 
expected or anticipated ; and, that he 
who fills us with enthusiasm, realizes 
all that we can hope for, or seek for, 
in poetry. Homer has effected all 
this, and more cannot be effected by 
the poet, as we cannot even form an 
idea of higher pleasure ; the degrec 
of pleasure being always determined 
by its approximation to enthusiasm. 
In Homer, therefore, we have all 
that we can seek for in poetry. 


“ Read Homer once and you need read 
no more,” 


[ am aware that some modern critics 
attribute more of the graces of poetry 
to the structure and varying cadence 
of the verse, than to that life, and 
soul, and energy, and spirit, without 
which poetry is poetry only in name. 
With them, Pope is a mere versifier, 
because he writes in fixed and re- 
gular numbers ; but is not this say- 
ing, in other words, that the soul of 
poetry consists in a species of me- 
chanism with which Pope was un- 
acquainted. Ifit be the mere struc- 
ture of the verse that determines 
the beauty of poetry, then poetical 
beauty is mere mechanical beauty. 
If these mechanical critics reflected, 
for a moment, that variety in poetry, 
is not to be attained by variety in 
the structure of the verse, and that 
the most varied numbers are mono- 
tonous, if the sentiments and ima- 
gery of the a have no variety, 
they would blush at being thought 
the advocates of such unpoetical 
principles. Poetry may be written 
in prose, it may be written in regu- 
lar or irregular numbers, but its 
variety and beauty depend not ae 
numbers, for variety of numbers 
produces only a variety of sounds, 
and if variety of sound constituted 
poetry, it would be easy for the 
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veriest scribbler to produce a finer 
poem than the Iliad, the Eneid, or 
the Paradise Lost. The variety, 
then, that we seek for in poetry, is 
only to be found in that perpetual 
variety of contrasts, images, scenes, 
sentiments, situations, and asso- 
ciations, by which the poct of true 
genius is eternally surrounded. 

Change the order, measure, and 
arrangement of the following pas- 
sage from ALI, in our last number ; 
break and invert it as you will 
it will still be poetry, and retain 
the disjecti membra poete. 


‘¢ Young Selim’s bark across the flood 

Its lone and silent way pursued, 

Now broke across the widening gleam 

Of pale Phingari’s ocean-beam, 

Then swiftly o’er the darkling blue, 

Awhile invisible, it flew, 

Save by the shining track that swept 

The wave, and still its lustre kept 

E’en when the boat had reach’d the 
strand, 

And grated on the sloping sand. 

You might have traced from Hermon’s 
hill, 

As clearly as the sunny rill 

Through emerald vales is seen to wind, 

The silvery course that keel had taken ; 

The line, though thin, was yet un- 
shaken ; 

It seem'd a cable of moon-beamst’win'd, 

Some spirit’s fairy prow to bind.— 

Are those the whispers of Autumn's 
breeze, 

As it lures the ripe leaves from the 
citron trees, 

Or is it the hum of the clustering bees, 

Thus breaking the silence of midnight’s 
hour 

With murmuring music from yon grey 
tower, 

Whence gleams through the lattice a 
flickering ray, 

Like the beacon expiring at break of 
day?” 

It is true, that in these lines B. 
has studied a variety of cadence and 
measure, and that this variety is 
pleasing to theear; but itis equally 
true that the beauty of the poetry 
does not in the least depend on this 
variety of cadence, for if it did, we 
could not distinguish poetry from 
music. The beauty arising from 
variety of cadence is perfectly dis- 
tinct from poetical beauty, the latter 
being recognized by the mind alone, 
while the former simply addresses 
itself to the ear, though it cannot 
be doubted, that when both happen 


to be united, the effect is infinitely 
more agreeable than either can pro- 
duce of itself. Harmony will ren- 
der a poem more pleasing, but it can- 
not render it more poetical. The real 
difference between poetry and prose, 
is, that the latter describes the qua- 
lities of things as they are perceived 
to exist, abstracted from any im- 
pression which they make on the 
sensitive faculties, while poetry de- 
scribes only such qualities as affect 
us, or such associated qualities as 
these primary affections suggests to 
the mind. The first is the poetry 
of feeling, the other the poetry of 
imagination ; but strictly, all poetry 
has its origin in feeling. It has 
been generally supposed, that the 
essence of poetry is fiction; but if 
this were the case, every lize would 
be a poet, and every poet would be 
aliar. The opinion that fiction con- 
stitutes the essence of poetry, has 
evidently arisen from its frequent 
occurrence in poetic language; but 
the reason of this frequent occur- 
rence is very obvious. The poet 
describes only such qualities of 
things as affect himself, and which 
he therefore supposes, will equally 
affect others. But if he find the 
object which he begins to describe 
destitute of any qualities which 
would render it more agreeable and 
pleasing to the senses, he either at- 
tributes these qualities to it, or 
rejects the object altogether, and 
selects some otherin which these qua- 
lities are found. In the former case 
he feigns, and the latter case seldom 
occurs, because he seldom can find 
any object in nature that possesses 
that exact assemblage of qualities 
which he wishes to describe. He is, 
therefore, obliged to attribute them 
to an object which does not actually 
possess them, or to create an object 
which may be supposed capable of 

ossessing them, and in either case 

is poetry is blended with fiction. 
Fiction is, therefore, an accident, 
not an essential of poetry, for every 
description is poetic, however true, 
provided it be affecting, and awaken 
— associations in the mind. 

iction is so far from being neces- 
sary to poetry, that the finest pas- 
sages are those in which we cannot 
discover the slightest shade of it, 
the slightest colouring, but the 
colouring of nature, 
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« And, as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poct’s 
pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy 
nothing, 

A local habitation and a name.” 

This passage, however, though it 
is highly poetic, does not belong to 
that species of poetry which pleases 
us most; for as the object of poetry 
is to affect and awaken the latent 
emotions and passions of the heart, 
it is obvious that the more these 
passions are excited, the more the 
poet adheres to the spirit which dis- 
tinguishes poetry from ore Now, 
though it is certain, that the fine 
frenzy of the poet’s eye produces a 
fine and etherealized feeling in every 
poetic mind, it is also certain, that 
this feeling is of too refined and 
intellectual a character to produce 
those strong and ardent emotions 
which are excited by descriptions 
that address themselves exclusively 
to the sensitive part of our nature, 
thatis tothe heartand its affections, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies, 
though the latter may be considered 
of a more gross and terrestrial na- 
ture. Be this as it way, it is certain 
that the poet who addresses the 
senses directly, raises stronger emo- 
tions, and communicates a pleasure 
more sensibly felt, than he who ad- 
dresses them indirectly through the 
medium of the imagination. The 
latter emotions may he more re- 
fined and spiritualized, but the 
more they are so, the less potent is 
their effect, whereas, the feelings 
that belong to the heart and its 
affections, cannot be excited without 
being strongly and sensibly felt. 
Hence the celebrated love Ode of 
Sappho pleases us more than the 
fine frenzy of Shakspeare’s poet, 
and we could read a thousand 
such odes with encreasing pleasure, 
whereas a thousand sentimental 
passages following each other, or 
even half the number, would set us 
to sleep, though we admire them 
where they occasionally sparkle 
forth, and “like, an accidental fire 
from heaven,” throw an atmosphere 
of light and radiance around them. 

The poetry of the heart then, if 
I may so express myself, is a con- 
tinual feast, but the poetry of imagi- 
nation, however charming it may 
be at the commencement, soon turns 
E. M, Jan, 1824. 
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into satiety, unless our feelings have 
something of a more substantial na- 
ture to dwell upon, something to 
excite them, and keep them in action. 
Sappho describes nothing in her 
colabrated Ode but what is strictly 
true, as Longinus properly observes, 
and so far it are «de. the above pas- 
sage from Shakspeare; but it ad- 
dresses itself more directly to the 
heart, and, therefore, can be read 
over and over again, and yet be read 
with pleasure; but in the passage 
from Shakspeare, our feelings are 
not so wach interested. Who has 
not read Pope’s Eloisa more than 
once, and who ever wished to lay it 
aside, after he had once commenced 
it. It is obvious then, that in poetry, 
whatever affects our feelings have a 
permanent interest, and that the 
poetry which addresses the heart 
and its affections, differs as much 
from that which addresses the ima- 
gination, as the fixed light of the 
sun differs from the unexpected 
blaze of a comet. The light of the 
sun is always agreeable, though we 
are always accustomed to it; but 
though we look with a degree of 
yleasure on the blaze of a comet, it 
is Only its novelty and sudden ap- 
earance that creates this pleasure. 
f it were always to continue, we 
should view it with indifference. 
The poetry of Homer is almost 
throughout, the poetry of the heart 
and its affections, for even when iina- 
gination carries him farthest beyond 
the pale of sensible existence, when 
he seems to wander in the remotest 
regions of ideal being, he still clothes 
himselfin the robes of mortality : he 
never forgets his origin, nor blushes 
toavow it. His motto is, 


*“ FIomo sum: humant nihil & me 
alienum puto.” 


He has no abstract idealisms, no 
images so subtilized by metaphysi- 


cal refinement as to escape the 
recognition of our senses, and 


present only a shadowy shape to 
our imaginative faculties. Homer's 
images are all images of real being ; 
they present nothing to the mind 
which it has any difficulty to com- 
prehend, because they are taken 
trom objects with which we are 
daily conversant. If he represent 
Jupiter rolling his thunder, he 
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excites a sublime emotion in our 
mind, and yet we have no difficulty in 
understanding what he means. We 
have frequently heard the explosion 
of thunder, and it excites the same 
emotion in our minds that it did in 
the mind of Homer ;—or, if the emo- 
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tion be different, it differs not in 
nature, but indegree. All Homer's 
images are equally obvious, and the 
more sublime he is, the more palpa- 
ble and sensible are the elements of 
his sublimity. What can be more 
sublime than when he tells us, that 


Mars, hovering o’er Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds; 


and yet what is more easily com- 
prehended than gloomy tempests, 
and the darkness caused by clouds. 


Equally sublime is the picture which 
he presents to us, when he represents 
Neptune 


In Samothracia, on a mountains brow, 
Where waving woods overhung the deeps below ; 


and yet a mountains brow, woods 
waving over the deep, are by no 
means strange and unusual objects. 
But poetry, perhaps, cannot present 


a more sublime passage than that 
which immediately follows, where 
he represents Neptune rushiag from 
the summit of this mountain. 


Prone down the rocky steep, he rushed along ; 
Fierce as he passed, the lofty mountains nod, 

The forest shakes, earth trembles as he trod, 

And felt the footsteps of the immortal god. 

From realm to realm, three ample strides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the distant gea shook. 


This is one of the noblest efforts of 
imagination, but still it is the ima- 
gination of the senses: every thing 
is plain, and obvious to the most 
untutored capacity. 

Homer's poetry, then, is proper- 
ly the poetry of the sensitive, not 
of the imaginative faculties. Every 
thing is placed before us as it exists 
in nature, so that while we are read- 
ing his works, we are conversing, at 
the same time, with the sublimer 
works of creation. Every thing is 
alive, every thing in action, every 
thing interests; so that the clear- 
ness of the images, combined with 
the fire and enthusiasm that reign 


throughout, give Homer a just pre- 
eminence over all other poets. 

That Homer should be at once 
the most ancient and the great- 
est of all poets, is a phenomenon 
that has not only puzzled the 
writers of all ages and _ nations, 
but a question that still re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever. 
All that has been written on the 
subject has only served to make 
“confusion worse confounded,” for 
no two writers agree in theirview of 
it. It may appear presumption in 
us to attempt to unloose this Gor- 
dian knot: we shall attempt it, 
however, in our next number. 
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«“ Two, three, five! these were the 
matutine hours,” (said [ to myself, 
looking ata French time-piece on 
the chimney) which brought me 
home thrice successively this week ; 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
First, in a good flow of spirits; 
2nd, tormented with a Slaaie 
and listlessness ; 3rd, feverish, and 
greatly depressed in spirits: thus 
stands our account. But then how 
many fashionable circles I have 
been in, and that too, in so compa- 
ratively short a time! what a blaze 
of beauty has met my admiring 
glances. I attempted de faire l’aim- 
able with a brace of them, and was 
led to think, that I was not quite 
unsuccessful; do I, however, feel 
any particular interest in the matter ? 
no;—Lady Tilorinda’s fascinations 
are all studied, and flow from ambi- 
tion; she has no hesitation in say- 
ing, that her conquest must be a 
fortune and a coronet, whilst the 
condescensions of the widow, who 
sat near her, proceed from the im- 
measurable vanity of having a host 
of admirers about her; all the 
gayest young men of the day in her 
train; ‘*tout cela ne me touche en 
rien.” 

“J ne’er could any lustre see, 

In eyes that would not smile on me.” 


Sang I carelessly to myself: “what 
will you have for breakfast? en- 
quired my man ;” ‘‘Chocolate.” “I 
am sorry to say,” (added he) ‘that 
the black horse is very ill.’ “* What 
the Irish horse?” ‘ Yes, sir.” 
Before I could make further obser- 
vation, another servant laid down a 
waiter full of visiting cards, invita- 
tions, small letters on trifling sub- 
jects, club, and other admission 
tickets; adding, ‘“‘ these all came 
yesterday ;” ha! this was flattering 
to vanity: let us see, Lord Borough- 
vend's dinner for Monday week; 
oh! that will be a political party, 
where I shall be lost, and I am 
only asked out of compliment to my 
cousin, the member. Mrs. Flower- 
field’s evening party on the first of 
next month; a crowd where I am 
just invited to make one, and where, 
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if [ could send a statue with my 
clothes on, it would do just as well, 
and suffer less by being pushed 
about. Lady Bridget Basset’s, a 
card party, she wants my money, 
and I have none to spare at present: 
she shall have my room instead of 
my company. My fair cousin’s fan- 
cy ball, just tomake an Irish hack of 
me, and dance me off my legs; will 
send an excuse. The club, Tiiaklor 
and play; they are both tooexpensive, 
and a black leg chairman! this 
brought my Trish horse into my 
mind again; a better friend than 
any of them, thought I, poor Sham- 
rock would take me out of the mire, 
whilst some of these card -friends 
would only plunge me into it. Sir 
MatthewMarrowfat's weekly dinner; 
a cit, just beginning to shine in the 
west, a knight of a day old, a sort 
of somebody; I never saw him but 
once in my life. Mrs. Moleshurst 
at home on Tuesday “qu'elle y reste,”’ 
let her stay at home, she is a whole- 
sale scandal-monger, a cutter of cha- 
racter, and a shufflerof cards, aloud, 
haughty, detestable being, and one 
whom I never mean to visit. Lady 
Chase Martin, another of the same 
feather, and much more like a chase 
pigeon or an unchaste crow, a sup- 
per-giver at her acquaintance’s ex- 
yense, for I now began to know a 
little of the town visiting tickets! 
Gieneral Musters! I may have passed 
a general muster in the street, but | 
will swear, that | am not aware of 
our knowledge of each other's going 
further. Mr. Lack, a nabob witha 
black niece, he must, however, lack 
a nephew if he wants me, Captain 
Grun. Mrs. White, (here my toast 
fell out of my hand) she too is a 
toast | believe, but the black horse 
again vexed me. Burn the toastand 
the cards together, I must answer 
them all, not keeping a secretary 
for that purpose. Mrs. Burton An- 
drews with thanks for kind engui- 
ries: positively never heard of such 
a woman, and therefore could not 
enquire after her; the letters will 
be time enough for to-morrow, ex- 
cept one, as a servant is waiting 
from Dash Darnley, Esq., a cornet 
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in the ——-: we met twice, but his 
letters must be answered—(to my 
own man) “the servant, you say, 1s 
waiting.”’ ‘* Yes, sir, and he looks 
something like a waiter.” This I 
considered something like an imper- 
tinent remark: but let us see, 


THE LETTER, 


My dear Fellow, 


(very free and easy thought 1) A 
d——d trifling, ridiculous circum- 
stance, not worth thinking of, and 
less worth naming, one of the contre- 
tems of a man’s life, and owing to 
my folly, a herdless (I really should 
like to understand this language 
better, we know nothing of it in the 
western isle) a ridiculous bagatelle, 
a scrape and yet not a scrape, makes 
me prefer applying to you for a 
brace of hundreds, to asking a fa- 
vour of a less good fellow, (hem! 
I felt a little gullible) or to one 
whom it might inconvenience, for 
all the town is ruined this winter; 
but as I know that you are one of 
the few correct ones (I am not so 
sure of that), and have always plen- 
ty of coin in your banker’s hands 
(very civil indeed), I anticipate the 
receipt of the trifle per bearer, the 
waiter at Stevens's tout de suite, for 
in two hours I could raise it myself, 
but a degree of exposure might at- 
tend the measure. 


Yours with sincerity, 


Tanérep Ranpom.® 


‘There is very little, yet a great 
deal in this letter,” said I to myself, 
upon the whoie it would be called 
a great piece of Irish impudence, if 
it came from a native of that coun- 
try, nor is it quite free from dlarney, 
although of pure English extraction, 
so easy that the favour seems noth- 
ing. Vet so pressing, that no time 
must be lost; “ perhaps the poor 
fellow is arrested,” whispered Good- 
Nature.” “ Perhaps he 1s humbug- 
ging you, and will largh at you on 
receipt of your dratt on your 
banker,” said Prudence. ‘ The 
messenger is in great haste,”’ said 
my footman, sent up evidently by 
the impatient waiter, ‘“‘he says that 
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he can’t wait,” added the former, 
“then,” observed I, “he is not fit 
for his situation, but reach me the 
pen and ink; here goes.” 

Pay bearer on demand two hun- 
dred pounds, which place to the ac- 
countof * ° . ° ° 

Addressed to Messrs. Gosling .— 
the name staggered me, who was 
the goose? but the young man 
may beindifficulty, al/ons, two lines 
of answer. 

Dear sir, (a gentle lesson for his 
familiarity.) It gives me much 

leasure to have it in my power to 
Pe of service to you. ours, &c. 

My note was sent off, and I re- 
mained for many minutes in doubts 
and difficulties, in hopes and fears, 
divided betwixt the pleasure of doing 
a kind action, and the humiliation 
of having performed a foolish one. 
Young Tancred’s not having named 
any specified time to return what he 
called the coin, puzzled me. “If he 
does not forge a false excuse for 
never paying it atall,” intimated the 
hag Reflection, ** thoul’t be a lucky 
fellow.”’ * Well, and if he does re- 
turn it in a day, or two, or as many 
weeks, or months, and is grateful 
for the service, I shall be a happy 
one,” replied Nature in an emphatic 
tone. “ I will just tell him that he 
is welcome to it for a quarter ofa 
year when next I see him,” said I 
to myself, “* you had better hold your 

tongue,” seemed to advise an in- 
visible spirit, ‘* nonsense!” cried I, 
aloud, “‘come take away the break- 
fast-things, what's done, is done ; 
‘**so was my appetite: was I so too? 
time must show. I will see my poor 
horse, he was done completely, in a 
very bad state, an internal inflamma- 
tion, poor Shamrock! but the day 
must be passed. I was not in a 
humour for staying inthe house, nor 
fit for study, or tranquil inactivity, 
so I ordered my gray horse, and as 
I mounted him, the name of Tancred 
came across my mind, Ha! the 
ae to night is Tancredi, I will go 
there, a hard ride to Harrow will do 
ine good. I will call on an Irish 
school-boy, take a sober dinner at 
the Mount coffee-house, and get to 
the opera at a decent hour; but 
scarcely had I put my foot in the 
stirrup, when my valet caine to the 
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door, to remind me of my engage- 
ment to dine with Lady O’Trump, 
and to accompany her to this said 
opera, “ very well,”’ 


“Men are but children of a larger 
growth.” 


Charles O'Vara was delighted to 
see me, but in great difficulty, heand 
Vernon Tempest had got out of 
school and indulged a little too free- 
ly in the bottle. They had broken 
six panes of glass, and the landlord 
made a frightful demand, accom- 
anied by threats, and “ cash was 
tow,” Charles obseved, in a rattling 
way, “Il always expect a tip from 
you when you come here, and it 
never could arrive more apropos,” 
(here he related his orcs so I gave 
him five pounds and rode home in 
better spirits. Charles is a fine 
dashing oy, a good scholar anda 
kind hearted fellow, and what is a 
five pound note. ‘Thank you for 
the flimsy,” said he, slapping me on 
the back as we parted, so we shook 
hands, and this matter was amicably 
terminated. My cousin’s dinner 
was in hervery best style, there was 
a degree of recherche in it, she had 
certainly something in view, the 
party consisted of eight, four of each 
sex, three of the ladies exquisitely 
beautiful, one of whom, a young 
artless girl, just coming out; her 
sun-bright eyes, half-curtained at 
times in the richest and softest eye- 
lashes, were the most powerful, the 
other two ladies were not less eoming, 
but it was not coming out, nor 
coming for the first time; our beaux 
were exquisitely eonceited, all hand- 
some, two of them most conspicu- 
ously gallant, and one remarkable 
for his marked attention to the 
lovely novice. The wines were ex- 
cellent, and it struck me that a cer- 
tain belle blonde was of the same 
opinion, the spring flower of beauty, 
(so I call the very young lady) 
scarcely touched the brim of her 
glass, and that only in order not to 
refuse accepting it ; her very courtly 
neighbour was rather more solicit- 
ous and pressing than is delicate, or 
usual, in offering her a variety; my 
cousin pledged me with moderation, 
and as it was a lady party, and an 
opera-night, | knew that the coffee 
would be announced earlier than 
on other occasions, and, therefore, 
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provided myself with a certain por- 
tion of stimu/i, arising from various 
wines, figueurs, and the richest 
soups, viands and sauces possible, 
so that I was quite nerved by eight 
o’clock and had forgotten my brace 
of hundreds, shamrock, care and all 
vexation together. 

After coffee, the carriages were 
announced, each lady had her cava- 
lier: here was great rivalry in the 
endeavours to throw the cashmere 
over the parian marble shoulders of 
the novice, bat her neighbour at 
table won the prize. I felt jealous 
and yet had no reason for being so. 
{ seemed to dread the insinuating 
manners of the happy man, I too 
an interest in this ‘young persons 
entré into high life, and there seemed 
to me to be danger and temptation 
in the banquet, the party, and the 
opera itself; not from the subject of 
Tancredi, but from the glitter of 
fashion, the inchantments of music, 
the unguarded mind of youth; from 
kind smiles, warm complexions, 
close attentions, external objects, 
and internal feelings ; from the in- 
creased pulse, accelerated by the 
feast and by flattery, from the er- 
ring principle of man, not innate, 
but acquired and strengthened by 
time and luxurious habits, from no- 
velty, and from town experience, 
strange contrasts! yet often mis- 
chievously opposed to each other: 
from — but we were now at the 
opera house. 

The audience was numerous and 
brilliant, the rattling of carriages 
up to the door, the legion of tall 
footmen (who, by the bye, were I an 
absolute monarch, I should make 
serve in amore manly and active 
way), all the accessory circumstances 
appeared to me very fit to set the 
head and heart a’straying, and to 
add renee effects to the 
madding draught of pleasure. I 
trembled for the spring flower of 
love and was absent, stupid and 
absorbed in thought, which the belle 
blonde, a foreign countess observ- 
ing, said to me, * I believe you are 
cata You look as sentimental as 
a novel:” the hacknied cant of re- 
fined circles taught me to say, that 
* her ladyship could not wonder at 
some silent idelouies on my part, 
being honored by herarm.” Te this 
she answered, with an arch look, 
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that “she liked people to speak 
their mind,” this, I had not the least 
mind to do, but rather regretted the 
baneful effects of compliments on 
weak and tender minds, and the hy- 
pocrisy of gallant persons of either 
sex. The assiduous cavalier sat be- 
hind the young lady all the night, 
infinitely too close, according to my 
idea, for she, more than once, seemed 
uneasy and blushed. “ The snow- 
drop, or lily of the valley, that is 
breathed upon, is sullied in its pu- 
rity,” said I, inwardly; the delle 
blonde now played off all the scenic 
effect of her features, my cousin was 
in deep conversation, as if on busi- 
ness, the other couple attended for 
a few minutes to the opera; the 
music was delightful, the dancing 
a master-piece, the scenery effective. 
yet the public mind is not free from 
peril amid melting arms, and foreign 
arms, light figures and light conduct, 


fFexs. 


loose postures and attitudes, nor 
amid the associations produced by 
the heart-searching, love-appealing 
notes of harmony, and the sportings, 
flirtations and other exertions of the 
dance, particularly when the ballet 
is of an amatory character, such as 
Cupid and Psyche, Zephyr et Flore, 
and the like, and when the dancers 
of either sex perform immodest mi- 
racles to shew either the pliancy 
and elasticity of their form its 
fair proportions, or their excel- 
lence in the art. However, as 
I mean to devote a_ letter, at 
a future period, to those and to 
other theatrical matters, I shall now 
leave my male readers to meditate 
on the perfections of the novice 
beauty, and my female ones to be- 
lieve, thatno one has a higher sense 
of respect, and esteem for them, than 

Their’s most devotedly. 


THE GIPSY’S WARNING 


Mark yonder hag, that mutters as she goes ; 
She deals in charms—cap read the Book of Fate, 
And tell the future with unerring skill. 

One of the Gipsy tribe, whom maids consult, 
When silver spoons are missing—or when Love 
Beats an alarm in their timid hearts. 
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Beneath yon hedge I saw them stand, 
The Gipsy held the maiden’s hand ; 
And as its lines she paus‘d to trace, 
She gaz’d upon an anxious face. 
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! mark’d them both—the moon was high, 
And pure and cloudless was the sky ; 
And as I listen’d in the shade, 

The Sybil thus addressed the maid. 
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Maiden—thou would’st have told to thee 
The secret of thy destiny ; 

Then on this palm now plac’d in mine, 
For thee I'll read each inystic line. 


Tis a fair hand—a fairer one 

These aged eyes ne'er gaz'd upon; 

But al! these signs too well betray, 
That clouds will cross thy summer’s day! 
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This is the line of hope—and this 
Should be the mark of love and bliss, 
But that it ends abruptly here— 
Oh! maiden—thou hast much to fear. 


A dark ey’d man will cross thy way, 
Thy guileless bosom to betray ; 
And he will use his honied tongue 
To win thee—beautiful and young! 


Maiden—what means that boding sigh ? 
Thou hast already met his eye ; 

Thy ear hath drunk his accents sweet, 
Unconcious of their deep deceit. 


I see tis so—thy cheek is pale ; 

Thon dost not like to hear the tale ; 
But thou his proffer’d love must spurn, 
Or thine will meet a base return! 


Thou hast a pure and polish’d brow, 
Tis lovely in the moonlight now ; 


Thou hast an eye, beneath whose lid 
The softest light of love is hid ; 


So much the worse, for I can trace 

Upon that pure and polish'd place, 

Whose whiteness shames the feath’ry snow, 
Ere yet it touches earth below, 


Impassion’d thoughts—fond hopes and feelings, 
A soul awake to Love’s revealings ; 

A heart that doted and believed ;° 

Was ruined—wretched—and deceived ! 





Weep not—weep not—but steel thy soul 
Against deceitful Love’s controul, 

His power once rooted in thy breast, 
Then farewell happiness and rest. 


Maiden—my skill can only see 

Thus far into thy destiny ; 

The rest remains conceal’d from view, 
Behind yoncanopy of blue. 


The gipsy paus’d—the maiden sigh'd, 
A heaving sigh she turn'd to hide, 
Then slow and sadly bent her way 

To yon low tenement of clay. 


While mutt’ring words of magic power, 
The Sybil sought her woody bower; 
And I, to cheat the fleeting time, 
Mused my sad feelings into rhyme. 





L.A. 
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Hallidon Hall. 


HALLIDON HALL. 





“ Why looks the Hall of Hallidon so cold ? 
Where is the fire that blazed upon the hearth ? 
Where is its proud and hospitable board ? 
And where the steaming bowl that graced its surface, 
The glorious monarch of a blest domain 

; Dispersing happiness to all aronnd ? 
Where, too, the guests, his firm and loyal subjects, 
That made the very rafters echoing ring, 
And scared the swallows from the chimney top, 
With their loud shouts of mirth and revelry ?— 


— Hold! shall I tell you where?— 





—*Hititoan! hilloah! bolts and 
bars on the doors of Hallidon!” 
shouted a traveller, booted and 
spurred, and splashed up to the ears, 
as he rattled against the door that 
had from time immemorial used no 
other fastening save a _ latch, — 
‘“*Why what the fiends means all 
this, has Roger Dalton turned 
miser, and locked his doors to save 
his fare and lose his fame? hilloah 
I say.” —He shouted in vain, no an- 
swer greeted him as it was wont to 
do, and the door defied his utmost 
efforts to force it open. He was, 
therefore, compelled to re-mount his 
steed, and to seek shelter at the Blue 
Lion, some three miles farther on, 
wondering at the alterations that 
had taken place, and cursing his bad 
luck in being forced to ride over a 
road through the wind and rain, of 
a starless night.—‘‘ Mine host,” 
hearing the clatter of horse's hoofs 
in the yard, hastened to receive his 
vuest. *‘ Welcome, sir, to the Blue 
sion, a shocking night this to travel 
in. Ah! ah! what Harry Wilkins 
as sure as i'm alive! Why, we had 
book'’d you an inside place in the 
church-yard long ago; glad to see 
you however, strange things hap- 
pened since you were here last, the 
old Hall got into new hands.”— 
‘“‘And cursed be the hands that 
keeps its gate so close, and puts 
bolts and bars on the doors of Hal- 
lidon.”’>—* Curse no man,” cried the 
knight of the foaming tankard, who 
had of late grown rather conscien- 
tieus, at least on the subject of the 
new possessor of the Dalton estate. 
The fact was, that he had found the 
truth of the old proverb, “its an ill 
wind that blows no-body good,” 
most happily verified in the recent 





increase of guests which had sought 
for shelter and entertainment be- 
neath his roof. Indeed it was plain 
in the eyes of all the world, (that 
cared about it) that Mister Morris 
Haledraught, was treading the “ way 
to wealth,” and bidding fair to hold 
up his head as high as his betters, 
Certain it is, that within the short 
space of three months, he had fresh 
painted the sign which swung upon 
a pole before his door, (which, by 
dint of good guessing, and the as- 
sistance of the inscription beneath, 
might be transformed into a ram- 
pant lion,) and sported a new jacket, 
the counterpart, as to colour at least, 
of his sealed standard, Nay, had 
any other proof been necessary to 
show that great changes had lately 
taken place in his financial affairs, 
it was to be found in the person of 
the post-boy. Dame Margery, hai 
on the very last Sunday sported 
two new ribbons in her capat i reh, 
Some of his more envious neigh- 
bours had even gone so far as to 
whisper it abroad, that he had or- 
lends cask of London porter, for 
the entertainment of his superior 
visitors, but this report was, how- 
ever, thought by many to be with- 
out foundation. 

It was not then, under these cir- 
cumstances, to be much wondered 
at, that Boniface should caution 
his guests against cursing a person 
whose conduct had been the princi- 
pal, if not the only cause of the 
prosperous turn in his affairs ; for, 
to tell the truth, the Dalton’s, with 
their plenty-covered tables and reek- 
ing bowls, were no great friends 
to the professed entertainers ot! 
“man and horse.”’—And Mister 
Morris Haledraught was far from 
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regretting the change which had 
taken place at the Hall of Hallidon, 
since it promised to be very beautiful 
for Aim in more senses than one.—It 
was, therefore, with an air of some 
little consequence that he ushered 
our traveller into the kitchen of the 
Blue Lion, an apartment which, 
for the reasons already stated, had 
begun to assume the air and bustle 
ofathriving establishment. Though 
the lateness of the hour had been 
the means of withdrawing many of 
the guests, yet the large fire which 
still blazed upon the hearth, showed 
that mine host entertained hopes of 
further employment before he retired 
to rest; nor, indeed, was he mistaken. 
The —— this his most fre- 
quented room, bore ample marks of 
his being able to satisfy the hunger, 
if not the palates of all his cus- 
tomers ;—for. in the immense apper- 
ture which served for a chimney, 
hung three or four flitches of bacon, 
with about an equal number of pig’s 
chins, while the large rack, which 
formed a kind of net-work beneath 
the ceiling, was groaning with pro- 
visions of a similar Soni ytion. 
When Harry Wilkins nad this 
grand repository of the riches of a 
country inn, he found one portion 
of it occupied by half a dozen grey 
beards, the walking newspapers of 
the village, a class of beings who 
took a particular interest in pub- 
lishing abroad the transactions of 
the neighhourhood, eum notis vari- 
orum, but who, upon the appearance 
of the stranger, immediately rose to 
make room for him at the fire. Let 
it not be supposed that they thus 
made way purely out of kindness to 
an half drowned traveller; no, it 
was plain from their manner, that 
they were anxious te ebtain his 
good graces, in order to be par- 
takers in some portion of his enter- 
tainment. The tankards, which had 
for some time stood alone upon the 
massy oak table, inall the cheerless 
and forlorn majesty of emptyness, 
2 to be the object to which 
they seemed most desirous of calling 
his attention. Nor, indeed, were 
the hints, which they threw out re- 
specting the coldness of the night, 
&c., lost upon their guest.—* Deil 
take me if ever horse of mine had 
such roads in his life, and deil take 


him too, that forced me to cross 
FE. M. Feb. 1824. 
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them such a night as this,” exclaim- 
ed Mister Wilkins, as he flung his 
spattered bocts to the opposite side 
of the room, with all the consequence 
of a gallant cavalier, ‘but let that 
a and come turn out your stores, 
Mister Sparemeasure, do you think 
a man can live upon the wind and 
rain of this cursed place, for though 
1 was bred and born here myself, | 
say the place is not worth a broken 
horse-shoe, now the gates of the old 
Hall yonder are shut against all 
comers,—and, harkee, none of your 
after-draws, but let it be such as 
foamed upon the tables of the Dal- 
ton’s,—no, that’s impossible, you 
did not learn brewing at Hallidon, 
and none ever brewed such ale as 
Meg Merriday, that’s when the old 
man stood along-side her, to order 
about the malt; but God bless Meg, 
for though she had sometimes a 
close hand, she never locked kitchen 
or cellar against an honest man, or 
lacked a faggot for the winter fire. — 
Your health, gentlemen.” He lifted 
the tankard to his mouth, and saw 
the white froth addere to the bottom 
and sides before he thought proper 
to withdraw it, for Harry was a 
dry soul, and capable of doing jus- 
tice to the good things of the land, 
solids and fluids, whenever they 
came in his way. What he would 
have done, had he been seated at the 
table of Hallidon Hall instead of 
that of the Blue Lion, is no easy 
question to decide, but this much is 
certain, that spite of the unfavour- 
able contrasts which he sometimes 
drew, he gave ample proof, that 
‘hunger was the best sauce.” The 
aul which had been dropped re- 
specting his native place was not 
lost upon his companions, and they 
soon made the discovery that they 
were old neighbours, or, at least, 
had been so in their younger years, 
when Hallidon was in all its glory; 
and the potent draughts of Sir John 
Barleycorn, of which they all par- 
took from the oft-filled cdwkard of 
their guest, served, no doubt, to re- 
vive their memories, and to make 
them as communicative as an hun- 
gry traveller could possibly wish. 
“6 hen aye,” exclaimed one, glad of 
an opportunity for putting in his 
claim of acquaintance, “* many’s the 
happy days we've spent together at 


the Hall, when Roger Dalton, rest 
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his soul, was alive, but he's now 
gone to sleep ‘neath the green turf, 
and Hallidon shall never look again 
as it did in his or his father’s times, 
unless the old man should rise from 
his grave.”"—‘* And who is he that 
dares to shut the doors of Hallidon 
against an honest man thatasks ad- 
wnission.”’—** One with a hard heart 
and a close hand, and who cares no 
more for the name of Dalton, than 
Will Hardy cares for the Justice, 
and that’s little enough, God knows. 
But he will learn by and by, that 
the old man did not charge him, on 
his dying-bed, to keep the house as 
he had kept it, that he might be 
laughed at, now he’s gone. No, no, 
strange things come sometimes, 
when people don’t expect ’em.”’ 
“Ye speak right weel, right weel, 
Mickee,”’ exclaimed a coatless sage 
in the corner, “for never yet was 
man known, that forgot or neglected 
the last words of the dying, but he 
was sorry enough for it i’the end; 
and, for my part, I'd rather now be 
or Job Mason, than Caleb Never- 
cam with every bonny rood of 
land that he calls his own. I shall 
never forget the day the old man 
died. I was there when he called his 
nephew to his bed-side.—*‘ Cal.,’ 
said he,—he used to call him Cal.,— 
‘I give thee house and home, the 
habitation of thy old uncle, and of 
his father’s before him, with every 
fair acre that belongs to it, but 
mind, lad, never abuse the things 
that I leave thee, never shut the 
doors of Hallidon against he that 
would come in, never let thy table 
be uncovered, or thy bowl empty, 
whilst thou hast a sheaf in thy barn, 
or a handful of malt in thy loft, nor 
the fire go out on the hearth, while 
a faggot can be got from the field or 
forest. Else, if thou dost, may the 
swallow forsake thy roof in summer, 
and the robin come not near thee 
in winter; mayst thou live a life of 
misery, and die before thy time.’— 
Ay, ay, and a life of misery he does 
live, and if there’s any thing to be 
feared in the mallison of a dying 
man, die before his time he will too, 
or else let me never,—well, then, 
your health, sir,” said the prognos- 


ticating Job, as he took hold of the 
tankard which was offered for his 
acceptance. ‘The guest of the Blue 
Lion, who had by this finished his 
repast, took up the narrative of the 
last speaker.—* And the sooner the 
better, as the song says. The world 
will thrive better without him, and 
the church-yard is large enough to 
hold him, and as many more of his 
race as would tread in his steps, and 
forget the gallant customs of the 
Daltons, Deil take the man, say I, 
that keeps his gold in the chest, and 
never cares for what the world says 
ofhim. Old Roger had no gold in 
his house, but he had plenty of ever 
thing else, plenty of old English 
fare, and plenty of mouths for to 
help to consume it, and a merrier 
set of beings than we were then, 
you could not find in all the world 
beside, and the old man himself was 
always the merriest of us all. How 
his eyes would sparkle when he used 
to call for the bowl, and, in singing, 
no voice was louder than his, espe- 
cially when the song would be (and 
we always sung that first) the old 
one that he had learnt from his 
father, as well as we from ours. I 
think I see him now, standing with 
his own dear horn cup in one hand, 
and the other holding by the back 
of the chair to keep him from fall- 
ing. Stop, now, I'll give you the 
old song, and a better was never 
made by Dick Stanza, praise him as 
much as you please.” 

Merry Harry Wilkins having 
cleared his throat with the assist- 
ance of his friendly tankard, began 
singing, to the no small delight of 
those around, one or other of whom 
ever and anon chimed in a stave or 
two, by way of accompanyment, 
while the whole company joining in 
the chorus made the place resound 
again with the loudness of their 
melody (if such it might be called). 
The noise brought the stately Mrs. 
Staledraught herself into the kitch- 
en to ascertain the cause of this 
boisterous mirth, and though her 
gallant partner joined occasionally 
in the song, yet he seemed almost 
affraid that his guest intended to, 
turn the Blue Lion into 


HALLIDON HALL, 

Come friends in return for the plentiful board, 

We'll drink to the health and success of its lord, 

May the proud name of Dalton ne’er pass from the earth, 


But live to be coupled, with revel and mirth ; 
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Hallidon Hall, 


Alike to the happy or wretched still dear, 

The watchword of plenty, the pass to good cheer, 
And such be each worthy, the future shall call 

To heir the possessions of Hallidon Hall. 


This mansion was never the nurser of pride, 
Here free oe loves to preside, 


The stranger is ‘we 


come as he who has long 


Sat down to our banquet, and joined in our song ; 
And while the light-hearted, the cheerful, and free, 
Unites in our pleasures, partakes of our glee, 


Ware shall not ao him, nor sorrow appal, 
e threshold of Hallidon 


They cross not t 


fall. 


Let winter then come, with her frost, and her snow 
There’s no one will care for his coming | trow, 

Kor still shall our roof be the wanderers home, 
And free as the cammon to all that will come, 
Where, warmed by our fire, without let or controul, 


He ma 


feast of the table, and quaff of the bowl! 


Then fill up each cup, and we'll drink one and all, 
Long life to the glories of Hallidon Hall. 


Should any rash mortal in time be so bold, 

To let our warm hearthstone grow cheerless and cold, 
Move the bow] from its station, or fasten the door, 
’Gainst the happy, the wretched, the rich, or the poor: 
Then cursed be that sordid and niggardly slave, 

May he pass unregarded, unmourned to his grave, 
And sooner the better that being shall fall, 

Who blots the bright honeurs of Hallidon Hall. 


The last verse seemed to afford 
all of them much pleasure, since 
they kept chanting its four conclu- 
ding lines, for the space of several 
minutes, after they had done with 
the rest of the song. They were 
either pleased with the anathema 
which it contained, or, what is equal- 
ly probable, were determined to have 
their— 

“ winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out” 


At length, however, the repeated 
sounds of Hallidon Hall gradually 
died away,to the infinite satisfaction 
of the numerous feathered inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining outhouses, 
who having been awakened by the 
noise in the first instance joined in 
chorus, bat who now on finding the 
more rational part of created beings 
cease to lift their voices, composed 
themselves again to sleep. Silence 
was once morere stored, so that when 
the gallant cock crowed his last loud 
note of defiance he could be dis- 
tinctly heard. While the “ jovial 
crew” were recovering their breath, 
or moistening their dry throats: with 
liberal draughts of their favourite 
beverage, a short and silent pause 
ensued ; but this stillness was soon 
disturbed by the rosy faced dame 


Margery, who uttering a most terri- 
fying shriek, sprung trom her sta- 
tion at the window, declaring that 
she saw two men coming towards 
the house and galloping as hard 
as they could ‘‘and looking”’ as she 
elegantly observed ‘‘more like devils 
than men.”’ Wilkins, and Job Mason 
supplied her place at the window in 
an instant, which post they had 
scarcely gained when they beheld 
two horsemen pass by them with 
the rapidity of lightning. ** Oh, hoy! 
very gallant, Dalton,” exclaimed the 
former, half intoxicated with the fre- 
quentapplicationswhich he had made 
in course of the evening to the oft 
replenished pitcher “ ride on, ride on | 
old boy, dei’! take me but you’! catch 
him now—He’s cleared the gate as 
I’m a living soul!’’ Honest Job 
however, seemed to look upon what 
he had seen in a more impressive 
light than his half sober friends, 
and drawing near again to his terri- 
fied companions at the fire, declared 
with an abundance of significant 
looks and mysterious shakes of the 
head, “that it was no every day 
sight that he had seen, for,” observed 
he ‘the first man was no other than 
Caleb Neverloose, and he that was 
behind, was the old lord of Hallidon 
himself, or else never let me trust my 
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own eyes again, for he rode upon his 
old grey mare, that Caleb sold to 
Ralph Rashton, only last Saturday, 
and which was turned to graze in his 
orchard at the back of the church 
yard. Good-bye gentlemen, its a foul 
night when the dead rise from the 
grave, and every man is best off under 
his own thatch at such times say I, 
sO Ee night to ye, good night z 

Old Job adjusting a ragged hat 
to his head, turned towards the 
door, and walked out witha very 
slow and solemn step. His neigh- 
bours who looked upon him as an 
oracle, one after another followed his 
example, and bent their way home- 
wards, muttering as they wentsome- 
thing about the Hall of Hallidon, 
and the last words of Roger Dalton. 
One only remained asleep by the fire, 
and when the propriety of retireing 
to rest was suggested to him, it 
was with some difficulty that he 
found his way up stairs to bed; 
when wrapt in the fleecy mantles of 
the poppy-loving-god he forgot the 
mysterious sight that had terrified 
his companions, and thought no 
more of the sports and revels of 
Hallidon Hall. 

The next morning sun was up 
long before Harry Wilkins; and 
the dews had disappeared from the 
grass sometime, ere Ae had done his 
breakfast; but that repast ended, he 
rose from the table with the full de- 
termination of again attempting to 
gain admission into the * old castle,”’ 
where he had spent the happiest 
hours of his life. Not in the least 
daunted by his failure the preced- 
ing evening, he seemed confident, 
that though refused entrance in the 
darkness of the night, that Caleb 
dared not shut the door against him 
in the broad day. He was sien, doubt- 
lessly encouraged by the boast which 
he could make of “having a no 
small portion of Dalton blood mixed 
with his own.’’ Leaving his horse 
at the inn, he took the path which 
led across the fields to the once gay 
Hall of Hallidon. Every thing 
around, fields, hedges, trees, looked 
to him just as they had done fifteen 
years before, but when he drew near 
the end of his walk, the scene be- 
came altered, for since he had been 
there it had undergone many and 
grievous changes. No human being 
met his sight, the house itself, he 
saw stood in its old place, but had 


lost its ancient hospitable appear- 
ance. The yard in front, one side 
of which was once lined with ken- 
nels, whose tenants were wont to 
run frisking and barking to wel- 
come all who approached, now wore 
quite a different aspect: nothing 
stirred to denote that he was in 
the neighbourhood of a human ha- 
bitation. A large white cat that 
scampered across the lower end, 
was the only living thing that greet- 
ed his view. Crossing a low stile 
at the bottom of the yard, he reach- 
ed the building itself. He lifted 
the.latch, but the door was fast. 
He then stept aside, and looking 
through one of the windows, beheld 
the room that had so often in former 
times, echoed back his shouting and 
his laughter: the oak table too, 
seemed to standin its old situation; 
but one bench alone remained of 
the many that were once ranged 
round the walls of the former; and 
every thing was removed from the 
latter; the only article which now 
rested there was a case of rusty pis- 
tols, intended no doubt to frighten 
away all intruders. The hearth was 
without a fire, and the whole inte- 
rior looked, in the eyes of the selt- 
invited visitor, like a perfect wil- 
dernes. He again returned to the 
door, against which he began knock- 
ing with the end of a huge horse- 
whip, hallowing at the same time 
most lustily. After he had conti- 
nued this exercise for about the 
space of a quarter of an hour, he 
beheld the head of an old woman 
thrust out of a small window above, 
who enquired in rather a shrill voice 
who he was, and what it was he 
wanted, ‘“‘ what do I want,” ex- 
claimed her enraged visitor, ‘* what 
think you old hag, but to get in to 
be sure ? and what the fiend do you 
mean by keeping an honest man 
outside all this time? come down 
I say, and open the door.” The 
old dame, by no means pleased 
with this salutation, lifted up her 
voice to its highest pitch, and in- 
formed him, *‘ that she would let 
nobody in, for her master was ill a 
bed, and she was not going to come 
down to please the Sian himself, 
much less every idle beggar that 
chose to come hallowing there for 
what he could get,” and with this 
she withdrew from the parley, and 
shut the leaden window with such 
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force, that two of its diamond shaped 
panes fell from their leaden frames 
upon the head of Wilkins, who, not- 
withstanding, that he recommenced 
his assaults, and continued them for 
some time with unabated violence, 
was unable to make the least impres- 
sion either on the door or the ears 
of those within. Finding his efforts 
fruitless, at length he gave over his 
unavailing attempts, and turning 
away, he cursed in his heart, both 
master and maid, and retraced his 
_ to the place from whence he 
had started. 

The reports of the illness of Caleb 
Neverloose spread rapidly through 
the adjoining village, at which Job 
Mason and his cronies shook their 
heads in ominous unison together; 
fore-telling future events, and fore- 
boding awful things to the man, 
who, according to their opinion, had 
brought upon himself the curses of 
the dying. Two days after this event 
took place, as the jovial guest of the 
Blue Lion, was mounting his steed, 
in order to return to the metropolis, 
(having failed in the object he had 
in view, of passing the remainder 
of his days merrily in the house of 


his relation) the tolling of the bell 
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in the neighbouring steeple fell 
heavily—no, not heavily, but rather 
the reverse, upon his ear. ** Ah, ah!”’ 
said he, withdrawing his uplifted 
foot from the stirrap— Roger Dal- 
ton calls thee Caleb, and thou must 
go too, and leave every fair acre of 
pasture and meadow for a seven-foot 
rrave in the church yardof Hallidon.” 
le was not wrong in his conjecture, 
for news was soon brought of the 
death of the miser, who had bade 
farewell to the ‘world on the pre- 
ceeding night. 

On the following day he was car- 
ried to his final resting place, amidst 
the scorn of many, the pity ofa few, 
but the regret of none. Various 
were the causes assigned for his 
death, some advocating one opinion, 
some another; while Job Mason 
took care to support his own with 
all the eloquence he was master of, 
commenting with all due mystery 
on the circumstances of the two 
horsemen which he had seen from 
the window of the Blue Lion. 

On the death of Never-loose, Har- 
ry Wilkins became possessed of the 
Dalton estate, and restored it once 
more to its ancient splendour. 


ALI. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
Oh! who can tell the deafening din, 

That shakes the massy battlement, 
When leaguering foes come pouring in 

From chasms in every quarter rent ?— 
When stifling smoke and flame arise, 
What awful peals ascend the skies ! 
While mix’d with women's shriller tones, 
The wounded vent their dismal moans, 
Till agony’s convulsive groans 

Are silenced only by the crash, 

Of topling towers that downward dash 
Their headlong weight of thundering stones 
Upen a thousand writhing bones, 

And which around a crimson splash, 
Where’er the crumbling ruins gape, 


Like that express’d from the juicy grape. 
But where was she, that helpless maid, 
By hands anknown, unseen, convey’d ? 


Nor 


She passed the battling ranks along, 
heard the din, nor view’d the throng ; 


And, when her terror passed away, 
Within the hostile camp she lay, 
Stretch’d on a rough and martial bed, 

By blood-stain’d hands in fury spread, 
OF bennees captured from the flying, 
And garments torn from dead and dying. 
Oh! what her feelings were, when lifting 


From that rude couch her deathly cheek 
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Pale as the snow o'er the mountain drifting, 

She saw the pillow she had prest 
With red and glowing moisture reek, 

The blood—perhaps of Selim’s breast! 

Yet had she not the power to fly 

‘rom the fell sight that met her eye. 

But lay with such chill horror there 

As the lost wretch is doom’d to bear 

Who, faint and bleeding on the plain 

Whence, whence he ne’er shall rise again, 

Beholds around his festering form 

The carcase-loving vultures swarm, 

And every moment perch more near, 

Losing their own, doubling his fear ; 

And when the feeblest cry—a wave, 

The lightest of his hand—would save 

From the fell prey-bird’s famish'd beak, 

Nor arm can stir, nor tongue can speak. 

She felt upon that gory couch 

Her soul beneath its horrors crouch, 

As sinks the heart of him who lies, 

Escaped from shipwreck, on the strand,— 

Alas! without the strength to rise !— 

And sees the encroaching wave dash o’er 

A wider portion of the shore, 

And sweep from off the shelving sand 

The nearest pebbles to the brim, 

Knowing ’twill next return for him. 

Her wilder’d glance in vain was wandering 
Amongst the crowd that round her drew ;. 

On every warlike visage pondering, 

It could not fix on one she knew. 

“Oh, Alla!” then she inly said, 

** Has the bolt fall’n on Selim’s head ?— 

** It has, it has, for well I know 

‘** His sire was chieftain of the foe ;. 

‘** And he must sure have sunk in fright, 

‘* Or never would this sickening sight 

‘* His loved one here disgust and fright ;— 

‘**Oh! long ere this his step had shed 

*“* To bear me from this place of dread, 

‘* Which, dreary as it is, were heaven 

‘* If his loved presence here were given.”’ 

But no; not yet was Selim’s fate 
So dresidfel en her terrors painted,— 

Nor yet his soul had past the gate 
That opes to the Moslem by sin untainted, 

But half on heaven’s bright way had flown 

To claim its high and star-gemin’d throne, 
When as it cast one fond glance back 

On her it left so sad and Jone, 

It strait resumed its earthward track. 

Yes—nought but she could render life 
Endurable, nay, wish’d for too, 

When crawling from the scene of strife, 
Bathed in the blood of those he slew, 
Mix’d with his own breast’s crimson dew, 

He long lay lingering on the plain, 

irasp’d in the demon-clutch of pain. 

His was a maddening agony 

That bids all thought, all reason, fly ; 

And the strong consciousness of one 

Who breathed for him, and him alone, 
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Whose life with his was intertwined, 
Had more of instinct than of mind ; 
As midst the phantasms of a dream, 
View'd but by Fancy’s wildering gleam, 
(ne well-known form is brightly spied, 
When all are dark and strange beside. 
Yet Selim dreamt not ;—ne’er could sleep 
The suffering in oblivion steep. 
His rest unnumber'd blades had pierced, 
But miss’d his life, and well, in sooth, 
Was every thrust with gain amerced 
By the swift arm of that bold youth, 
But he was bent on nobler prey, 
And ever since the light of day 
First broke on shining lance and mail, 
Whose whiteness made the morn look pale ; 
There where the bickering blade flash'd quickest, 
Where the dark shower of death fell thickest, 
Onward he prest, with all the zeal 
A bridegroom's throbbing heart can feel, 
Rushing to clasp his passion’s prize, 
The cause and soother of his sighs; 
With such an extacy of wrath — 
He flies to cross dread Osman’s path, 
And, as each mouldering fragment falls, 
Fears lest the rent and rocking walls 
Entomb within a grave of stone 
Their lord, whose head he counts his own. 
He knew the bower where Zella pined 
Hung o’er the verge of the dark sea, 
And, were all else to flame consign’d, 
Would still unscorch'd, unshaken be. 
Like one small nest on a topmost bough, 
When ev’ry branch is lopp’d below. 
So nought of fear for her loved sake 
Could then his thirst for vengeance slake, 
And on he burst through foemen’s rank, 
And as the giant turrets sank, 
And roll'd across his bloody track 
Their crushing fragments, huge and black; 
He o’er the vain obstruction sprang, 
And through the domes his loud voice rang, 
On Osman’s hated name still calling, 
Nor heard the ruins round him falling, 
That seem’d to wait but till he past. 
* Bismillah! he is found at last!” 
Yes, it was Osman with a brow 
That never look’d so stern as now ; 
Though smear’d with many a gory soil, 
Unwearied with the murderous toil, 
It lower'd on Selim such a scowl 
As hungry wolves, who nightly prowl 
For human prey, with startling howl, 
Fix on the traveller straggling near, 
And kill him, basilisk-like, with fear. 
Twas such a dark and envious frown 
As Eblis wore, when looking down 
From Eden’s wall, he saw the first 
Fair shape of man, and deem’d his own 
Then doubly hideous and accurst: 
For if a face in anger seen 
Can aught of beauty still retain, 


Alt. 


If the far west with evening sheen 
Beams lovely through the darkening rain, 

Young Selim’s form was then as bright 

As e’er was given to mortal sight. 

He knew not that, nor paused to eye 

The visage of his enemy, 

But with a whirl which, like the blast 
That on the desert’s leafless way 
Holds over all its withering sway, — 
No force could turn aside, or stay 

One mortal stroke, the first, the last, 

He clove stern Osman’s turban head, 

Who, ere he lay among tbe dead, 

From his broad belt a pistol drew, 

And dying half avenged his fall, 
For Selim’s breast received the ball, 

And down he sank in darkness too, 

And weltering on the cold earth lay 

Till the first swoon had pass’d away ; 

Then faintly dragg’d his wounded form 

©’er mangled heaps yet moist and warm, 

And though ’neath many tottering arch 
The next tophaike’s resounding breath 
May topple down on all beneath, 

He needs must bend his bleeding march, 

Oft would he pause awhile to trace 

The features of some well-known face 

That late was flush’d with health’s red hue, 

But now o’erspread with livid blue, 

Until that open spot he gain’d 

Where now his stiffening frame remain’d, 

In torment few have e’er sustain’d. 

But when the battle’s din was o’er,— 

The craven shriek, the cannon’s roar, 

And crash of columns, heard no more,— 

When all was still, save the faint cry 

Of some crush’d wretch, who, ere he die, 

Wishing one look upon the sky, 

With strength which is not of the world, 

A burning mass aside has hurl'd, 

And breathes the freshening air again,— 

Alas! 'tis but to breathe in pain!— 

A band of stragglers roving round 

The field, the bleeding Selim found, 

And when they knew him for their chief. 
They bore him to the Pasha’s tent, 

Who soon, to give his son relief, 

A leach of sill unrivall'd sent, 
And piteous ’twas to see him vent 

O’er his fond boy a father’s grief. 

But ere had set the blushing sun, 

That this foul scene had look’d upon, 

One litter slowly took the road 
Towards many a gilded minaret 

Whereon his last effulgence glow'd, 

As onthe green-sea wave he set; 

And ere the night breeze had blown o’er 

Full many a prostrate arch and tower 

That erst his liberal course had stay’d, 

Ere Osman fell by Selim’s blade, 

That youth had reach’d his father’s home, 

The conquering Ali’s princely dome. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DEPARTURE. 





“ Rara avis in terris.” 





“This is a serious undertaking 
which I have embarked in, a heavy 
task to perform, a long journey 
which I have before me,” said Mr. 
Mandeville to his trusty steward. 
“It is indeed,” replied the faithful 
servant witha sigh, “and I wish 
that I was welcoming you home sir, 
instead of seeing youoff. Alas! one 
never knows what may happenina 
foreign country, aman cannot feel 
hold and independent any where out 
of Great Britain: you know, sir, the 
unsettled state of the continent, the 
revolutions which have happened, 
and may happen again, the absolute 
power of foreign kings, the uncer- 
tainty of theirlaws, the hatred borne 
towards strangers in some places, 
the murders and robberies in others, 
the envy of certain countries which 

yssess not the advantages of Old 
Rastaad, the—’’ here Mr. Mande- 
ville stopped him. ‘In pity honest 
Jones, proceed no farther. I am al- 
ready enough out of spirits, so do 
not damp them further I beseech 
you. It is not all those apprehensions 
which cast a gloom over me. The 
continent is neither strange nor 
unpleasant to me. I passed three 
years in France, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, in my youth, and it is not 
without the anticipation of much 
enjoyment, and the gratification of 
innocent curiosity, that I am des- 
tined to view Italy and romantic 
Switzerland. Whatafflicts me, is the 
loss of friends and relations, whom 
I love most truly, the localities of 
home, old fashioned ideas, which 
render the land of my inheritance 
dear to me, my good neighbours, 
the honest fears of my tenants, the 
poor whom I consider as my people, 
nay even, (although itis a weakness) 
the animal and vegetable world which 
environs Mandeville Hall, my faith- 
ful dogs, my cattle for pleasure and 
agriculture, my improvements, the 
trees which I have planted, the gar- 
den which has grown under my eye, 
and which was laid out the day I 
came of age, my poor father’s pic- 
ture in the hall, which so often 
E. MVM. Feb. 1824. 


brings back to my remembrance his 
many virtues, in a word, a thou- 
sand things which have charms for 
none but myself.” ‘ Pardon me, 
sir,” interrupted the steward, “ your 
father’s memory will long be dear to 
all the neighbourhood, and to his 
tenants children’s children; there 
could not be a more honourable gen- 
tleman, a juster magistrate, a better 
master, nor a more hospitable land- 
lord.” ‘* Would that I were as good 
as he,’’ resumed Mr. Mandeville, 
** but Jones the packet will soon sail, 
and I ‘have much to say to you. I 
take this journey, as you well know, 
not from doubt, or disaffection, not 
from fashion, or necessity, but for 
the benefit of Lady Mary’s health, 
and for the finishing of my chil- 
dren’s education,in order to give them 
a refined taste, increased learning, 
and to raise them to an equality with 
other young people destined to move 
in the same sphere with themselves. 
This is a sort of tax which must be 
paid to polished society, a sacrifice 
which I freely offer, hoping that 
our poor mistress will return re- 
instated in her health, and that my 
children may reap the benefit which 
is proposed for om I shall not 
let my town house, I am not in want 
of money, and I, therefore, desire 
that you will offer it to my youngest 
brother during my absence. It will 
save him two or three hundred 
ounds during the session of par- 
iament, I\shall only take my riding 
horses over with me, my carriage 
horses are old, and travelling will 
not improve them, therefore turn 
them out in the park until my re- 
turn. Pray take particular care to 
keep the garden and grounds in 
good order, and every thing just as 
if I were at home, the weeding, 
picking of stones, hedging and pru- 
ning, will give bread to a number of 
poor people ; you have already a list 
of my pensioners, and, I say, do not 
forget to go on with and to finish 
the cottage which I have built for 
the widow of my father’s huntsman, 
who lost his life by a fall from his 
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horse; I mean to give the game of 
my preserve a jubilee whilst 1 am 
abroad; but do not be too strict 
about a few hares nor birds on the 
rest of the manor, I will have no 
severity exercised except against ac- 
tual depredators. I shall discharge 
none of my servants, nor will I have 
any ofthem put on board wages. 
We feed and grow enough for them 
all, nor have we any lack of timber 
to warm them on a winter’s night: 
re will tap the October on m 

irth day, make merry and drin 
my health, 1 shall not forget you, I 
assure you, there are no fields which 
will look so green in my eyes as 
those of my forefather’s, nor will 
any tree aflord me so delightful a 
shade as that which | have enjoyed 
under my own at home, from child- 
hood to manhood, and from man- 
hood (here he looked gravely, and 
his voice sunk) to——the decline of 
life.” ‘* Oh! dear sir,” said the 
steward, his lips faultering as he 
pronounced these words, ‘‘ what is 
forty-five ? and to one in such fine 
health, so regular in his habits, and 
so unimpared in his constitution ?”’ 
“Should I not live to return,’ added 
the just Mandeville, ** you will find 
your name in my will, and you may 
take my full length picture out of 
the breakfast reom and hang it up 
in your parlour. 1 am almost asha- 
med to have three portraits of myself 
at Mandeville Hall, a full length 
im my College gown, painted to 

lease my poor mother, and placed 
in her bed room, a three quarter's 
length by an Italian artist in the 
drawing room, and the one intended 
for you in a hunting dress.” 

The steward would have thanked 
him respectfully and affectionately, 
but true gratitude is no orator. The 
warm flush of the cheek, and the 
filling eye-lid, are generally the only 
interpreters of the language of the 
heart. Honest Jones’s utterance was 
nearly choaked: he breathed thick, 
and a blessing died upon his lips ere 
he could waft it up to heaven. The 
waiter entered at the moment, it was 
best. for both of them. “ All is 
ready sir,” said he, shewing a 
lengthy bill at the same time, ‘ her 
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ladyship is waiting, the young peo- 
ple are in high spirits, the sails are 
set, the wind blows right out of the 
harbour, and you will have plenty 
of passengers on board.” The bill 
was discharged and the passengers 
now passed in review, whilst Man- 
deville was shaking hands with his 
trusty steward,and giving further 
directions to be observed in his ab- 
sence. Here was Lord Oldminster, 
who was sentenced by Dame Folly 
to seven years transportation for 
gaming, during which period, all his 
estates were to be at nurse, his stud 
was sold, his houses let, his timber 
eut down, until his domaip became 
amere waste, and all his servants 
turned adrift. Next, Sir Venery 
Vamp, off for an undecided term, 
unti] he can get over the damages 
awarded in a case of Crim. Con. 
Colonel Clatterwheel, put out, ex- 
tinguished for life, ruined by all 
manner of extravagance, and never 
more to shine in fashion’s circle. 
Moses Bailem, a rich money lender, 
gone for a year or two in order not 
to appear on a certain trial. Michael 
Adolphus O'’Brag, esq. to try bis 
fortune abroad, or to stay out the 
period necessary to plead the statute 
of limitation.* Sandy M‘Clishclash, 
to look about him until he can see 
how his bankruptcy turns out. Miss 
Moody for a husband. Lady Floren- 
tine for a winter and a wardrobe. 
Peter Playfair for a hoax. Sir Henry 
Hyems, a battered beaux running 
away with his neighbours wife, and 
the fashionable Ralph Random, of 
whom more will be seen imme- 
diately. Few, few indeed, leave 
home like Mr. Mandeville; but now 
for young Random. 

‘“* How is the wind?” said a figure 
having all the appearance of dis- 
guise, to the waiter. “Quite fair,” 
replied he, with an obsequious smile 
and a complaisant bow; “ quite fair 
sir, and plenty on it, you’ll be can- 
tered over'in less than three hours, 
no doubt some of the ladies will be 
sick, and it would be more advisable 
for them to wait for the next packet.” 
* IT wish they would,” said the man 
wrapped up in a horse cloak, a ben- 
iamin, a thick silk kerchief, covering 


* It is a mistaken notion that ‘persons absent from England cannot plead the 
statute : they have only to come over for a time and to keep snug. 
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half his face,and a large hat slouched 
like the sombuero of a Spaniard 
equipped for a serenade, an expe- 
dition of discovery, or a stiletto at- 
tack. Then turning,to a friend ina 
similar cloak and dress he said, 
“the wind can’t be too high Jack, 
for it was d—ly low in the west, and 
there was no means of raising it:” 
here a short pause ensued, whilst 
the two socti, one of which seemed 
the fae-simile of the other, whispered 
together. ‘1 don’t like that cove 
in mourning Harry,” said Jack to his 
brother Muphty, ‘“he makes meshud- 
der likea lawyer, it would bea pretty 
joke, if the rascally coach-maker, 
the jeweller, or Mordecai from the 
city had sent the d—d fellow after 
us; but if worst comes te worst, I 
will step in between you: he cannot 
know one from the other, and when 
he fastens upon me, I'll floor him, 
and you cam break away, whilst the 
by-standers are gazing at our se? to. 
Lf once I'get his head in | he 
wont be able to see a hole in a lad- 
der or to distinguish a man from a 
beast ;” here they both laughed, but, 
stifled the mirth flowing from this 
ventlemanlike conceit and happy 
thought, in the voluminous folds of 
eapes, handkerchiefs and collars. 
Jack evinced symptoms of impa- 
tience, at length all was bustle 
— the passengers, and we 
were far on our way to the packet ; 
in about a minute after, a chair, 
commonly used to take persons down 
to the salt-sea baths, passed by, when 
the socit, who were marching off in 
quick time to the vessel, were con- 
vulsed with laughter: they, however, 
hid their faces in their cloaks, and 
lost no time in jumping on board; 
the lading of the sedan, equally 
muffled up, was lowered upon deck, 
when out limped, not a Jame duek, 
but a lame dandy; not a bear, but a 
buck of the first head, his knee being 
enveloped in three yards of flannel. 

Our sheets were filled, the pier 
was cleared, it was blowing great 
guns, as the sailors term it, and na- 
merous spectators were on the shore 
observing us cut through the waves 
with incredible velocity. 1 amused 
myself, (for I am an old sailor) 
with contemplatingthe countenances 
of the crowd, whose persons and 
features were diminishing every 
second to our view. ‘ Thus it is,” 
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said 1, “ that we lose sight of each 
other in the rough voyage through 
life, remembrance sinks into no- 
thing relatively to absent friends, 
other objects fill their former place 
in the mind, the nearestare the most 
looked up to, and in a brief period 
of time, the absent are forgotten ; 
but such is life throughout, for as the 
corporal said, ‘are we not here to 
day and gone to morrow ?” Whilst k 
could discern the lines of the fea- 
tures on land, I clearly descried the 
faithful servant standing like a sta- 
tue representing grief, and keepin 
his eye on his beloved master until 
the packet boat must have appeared 
to him like a speck in the water. 
Mr. Mandeville hailed him with his 
hat repeatedly, and seemed to sym- 

thize with the feelings of an hum. 

le friend, for such is an attached 

and trusty servant. There was waving 
of handkerchiefs from friends left 
behind, curiosity standing on tip; 
toe to see us ride out the gale, self- 
approval from landlords and waiters, 
for having made a gallant and sac- 
cessful charge upon us, gloominess 
and disappointment in other faces, 
whether from rival plunderers, or 
Dover sharks, who had not been able 
to have a little picking at us, or 
from creditors arrived too late and 
finding their birds flown I know 
not, but such they had the appear- 
ance of, and my fancy was after- 
wards confirmed. 

Our little wooden walls now repre- 
sented another scene, some of our pas- 
sengers stowed themselves below as 
soon as possible, among them, the 
Mandeville family, either from sick- 
ness, or the awakened weakness (at 
least so called by the unfeeling majo- 
rity of society) brought into action 
on leaving home; others retired to 
escape observation, either from fear, 
or from the mysterious circumstan- 
ces of their departure; the trium- 
virate, now unmasked, extricated 
their phisogs (as the fancy call 
them) from the incambrances around 
them, looked up, put back the co- 
pious folds of their drapery, and 
each smiled on the other, the mem- 
ber (of this chaise society) who had 
been ehaired, turned oat to be Ralph 
Random, he was supposed to have 
almost broken his leg, and to be in 
such an agony that he could not 
walk, and he had a domestic who 
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played * the lying valet,” from life 
4 habit, and who amused the en- 
quiring few with a marvellous ac- 
count of his master’s fall into a 
stone quarry, sixty-feet deep, and 
the loss of a valuable horse on that 
horrific occasion. The faithful rela- 
tion served as a hint to his master to 
limp most deplorably, and to call 
for a seat on deck whereon to re- 
pose his leg. The fact was, that he 
and Harry had taken leg from town, 
and had an almost neck and neck 
race with the hounds of the law, 
who run after fashion’s votaries, and 
who reverse the order of things 
by the Doe and the Roe pursuing 
the jolly dogs or puppies dee break 
cover on a cloudy morning. When 
we were about half-way over, Harry 
broke out into heroics, and ex- 
claimed, 


“O’er the wide waters of the dark 
blue sea, 

Our thoughts are boundless and our 
persons® free.” 


This caused another laugh, Mr. Man- 
deville looking contemptuously upon 
the three youths. 

From some broken conversation, 


Arise My Love. 





[Pes. 


unintentionally picked up, it ap- 
peared that Jack was only taking a 
trip to see his friends safe on the 
other side of the water, and that he 
was charged with making terms 
with the creditors of one of them, 
and of misleading those of the other, 
by putting his Eennatans for Rome 
in the papers, and giving it out 
that he was to be absent for five 
years. This said Harry Hotspur will, 
no doubt, make the play as long as 
he can, and then make off to the 
other side and join his worthy asso- 
ciates. 

The reader will have little difii- 
culty in imagining how the rest of 
the passengers felt on this oceasion, 
as he has already been introduced 
to them personally, Their characters 
therefore require no comment. It 
may seem late to state, that the 
writer hereof was bound to Paris 
on business, as he considers him- 
self an object of no importance, 
and has given this living scene, 
merely in the quality of what 
he is, namely, an observer of man- 
kind, and through the journey of 
of life. 

ViaTOR. 


ARISE MY LOVE. 
“ Solomon’s Song.” Chap. II. 





Arise! my Love, the new born gale 
Breathes softly o’er each fragrant vale ; 
The rains are past :—from sapphire skies 


Darts the warm beam ; 


lo! winter flies. 


The soul of music wakes, and now, 
*Mid the wild notes of sky and bough, 
The turtle’s voice, in accents bland, 
Floats through Judea’s pleasant land. 


How balmy is Judea’s breeze! 

How lovely are her flowers and trees ! 

The fig drinks lustre from the sun, 

The vines from ‘ bud to beauty’ run, 
Arise! my Love, the leaf-wreathed hills, 
And flowers that fringe the sparkling rills, 
And songs that roll, and gales that play, 
At morn, await thee—come away. 


QO! let me hear thy voice divine, 

And view the living lustre shine, 

From eyes to me more dear—more bright 
Than all spring’s heaven of life and light. 
O! what were spring without thee, love, 
Or minstrelsy below—above— 

Bud, leaf, bloom, flower, or genial ray? 
Arise, my fair one, come away. 


* This change of the word mind into persons was correct, they were not men 


of mind. 
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The Periodical Press. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


In commencing our labours on 
the Periodical Press, it is proper to 
observe, that some articles appeared 
on this subject in the European 
Magazine, entitled, ‘“ The Re- 
viewers Reviewed,” before the late 
change in the editorship; but the 
evils we complain of, and the view 
which we intend to take of the 
subject, will be found to differ 
essentially from those contemplated 
by the writer of the former articles. 

England never produced so many 
original writers, or so many original 
works, as she does at the present 
moment, but it is not merely in 
their encreased number that Eng- 
lish literature differs essentially 
from any former period of its his- 
tory; for a difference in number, 
properly speaking, is only a differ- 
ence in quantity, not in quality. 
The real difference arises from the 
encreased number of critics or re- 
viewers, and the influence which 
they exercise over the literature of the 
age. By a species of unaccountable 
delusion, which cannot entirely re- 
sult from an admission or conscious- 
ness of our own ignorance, we trust 
implicitly to the guidance of re- 
viewers, and look upon original 
writers as a class of people with 
no one of whom it is safe to be ac- 
quainted, until he is recommended 
to us by the reviewers. The latter 
are our literary monitors, our om- 
niscient mentors, under whose guar- 
dian care we think it impossible to 
err. It never occurs to us, that the 
critic is as liable to impose upon us 
as the original writer, and we scout 
the opinion of Pope, when he tells 
us, that 


‘*Ten censure wrong, for one who 
writes amiss,” 


But if we be really wiser than Pope, 
what need have we of reviewers at 
all? Or why is it we dare not ven- 
ture any opinion on the merits of a 
work, until we are first made ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the 
reviewer regarding it? Pope judged 
always for himself ; or, if . attend- 


ed to the opinion of others, he was 
ultimately determined by his own 
a We do not pretend to 
e so wise: we tremble to offer an 
opinion on a new work, and yet we 
assume more wisdom than Pope by 
maintaining that the only person 
we,can safely entrust ourselves to is 
the reviewer. If Pope be right, we 
are involved in tenfold ignorance ; 
and if he be wrong, we are ten times 
wiser than he was, as he maintained 
that there were ten critics wrong 
for one original writer; while we 
maintain, if not the direct contrary, 
at least, that reviewers are more ge- 
nerally right than authors. That 
the majority of readers are guided 
by a belief in this opinion, though 
no reader, perhaps, is willing to 
avow it, is a fact which requires not 
to be proved by argument, while it 
is known, that the best production 
that can possibly proceed from the 
press, has no chance of being read 
till it is first reviewed. Is not this 
trusting more to the reviewer than 
to the original writer? Is not this 
tacitly and virtually maintaining, 
that instead of ten, there is not one 
“ critic censures wrong, for one who 
writes amiss.’’ Whether, therefore, 
we be right or wrong in differing 
from Pope, we are equally inconsist- 
ent, for if he be wrong, our superior 
knowledge and discriminating pow- 
ers render us better qualified to 
judge for ourselves, without the aid 
of criticism, than he was; and, 
our neglecting to do so, and suf- 
fering ourselves to be entirely led 
by the reviewers, proves our in- 
consistency; but if we acknowledge 
him right, we are equally inconsist- 
ent in still maintaining, contrary to 
our own acknowledgment, that it 
is safer to trust to the critics, than 
either to the writers on whom they 
comment or to ourselves. In no 
country are readers so completely 

ulled by the cant of criticism as 
in England. John Bull hates, 
upon any occasion, to judge for 
himself, and therefore he throws 
himself entirely at the mercy of ig- 
norant and self-interested reviewers, 
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—whose profits are always in pro- 
portion to the dispatch with which 
they get up a review, and whose 
views and judgment of a work are 
always erroneous and superficial in 
proportion to their despatch. Et is 
the interest of the critic to writea 
bad review, simply because it is his 
interest to write it hastily. How 
then cam he be more safel relied 
upon, than the writer on whom he 
comments. Besides, as his name 
is seldom known to the public, 
he has no character to lose; 
whereas the author publishes his 
name to the world, and conse- 
moony knows, that not only his 
fom ut his interest de oll en- 
tirely on the opinion which shall be 
entertained of his work. He is, 
therefore, unlike the critic, actually 
impelled, by self-interest, to confer 
upon his productions the highest 
possible degree of excellence. Whil- 
ever, therefore, we trust implicitly 
to the reviewers, and avoid the 
trouble of thinking for ourselves, 
we cannot complain of being mis- 
taken, and of treating authors un- 
fairly, by judging of their works 
through the speculum of self-consti- 
tuted critics. 

The philosophy of criticism is to- 
tally unknown at present. Autho- 
rity is put for argument, and asser- 
tion for reason. It must be so, 
because the reviewer tells you it is 
so. Properly speaking, however, 
we differ from the last century, not 
in the multiplicity of our reviews, 
but in the multiplicity of works 
styling themselves reviews. This 
truth will appear obvious enough, 
if we only reflect for a moment on 
their nature and character. A mo- 
dern review is either an essay on 
the subject treated of im the work 
which it pretends to review, or a 
history of the matter contained in 
the work, or, finally, a string of 
quotations selected from it, without 
order, method, or connection. The 
first class of these reviews, of which 
we shall speak more hereafter, 
though, virtually speaking, no re- 
view at all, is, however, more 
worthy’ the attention of the reader 
than either of the two last; the 
second is a mere index to the work, 
and the last we are really unable to 
designate by any appropriate name. 
The reader who has paid no atten- 
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tion to the subject, and who never 
placed himself in the situation of 
the reviewer, never examined the 
process by which he got up what he 
calls a review, can hendly believe 
that there are any such reviews as: 
we now mention, but nothing is 
easier than to prove the fact, and 
when proved, we think it cannot be 
denied, that such reviews are a pub- 
lic imposition. What avails it to 
be told, that a certain book contains. 
such and such matter? Few books 
are without an index, and we there 
perceive at a glance the contents of 
the work, without incurring the ex- 
pense of a review. Besides, what 
can be more intolerable, than that a 
mere compiler, who picks up a few 
facts here and there, which he can 
quickly do by the help of an index, 
should arrogate to himself “a critic's 
noble name,” for stringing them to- 

ether. With regard to his telling us, 

y way of é, that the work is 
“extremely interesting and well writ- 
ten,” or that it ‘cannot add very 
much to our stock of information,’” 
or any other general observation of 
the kind, we reply, that if this be 
what entitles the reviewer to the 
‘*critic’s noble name,’’ we cannot 
perceive a shadow of nobility in it, 
nor even the shadow of a shade. 
Every man isa critic, the lettered 
and the unlettered, if a mere generah 
2 or disapprobation of a 
thing be sufficient to constitute him 
one, for who does not praise or cen- 
sure every day of his life. To us it 
appears, that other qualifications are 
necessary, and we should think so 
were we even ignorant of them. The 
writers of articles in all our reviews 
are known only to their particular 
friends: the public know nothing 
about them; and yet the public are 
called upon to believe, that sueh 
and such a work isa good or bad 
one, because an individual, of whom 
— know nothing, tells them so, 
without assigning the reasons from 
which his judgement is deduced, or 
the principles on which it is found- 
ed. We do not say that this is 
always the case: the reviewers seen: 
to have no fixed plan. Sometimes 
they give a kind of outline of what 
the work contains and dismiss it ;— 
at other times they fill up this out- 
line with extracts from the work, 
and leave the reader to form his 
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own opinion. At other times they 
comment upon the work, if giving 
ita good or bad character may be 
called a comment; and sometimes 
they venture to rest their comments 
upon ane yr principles ; buat so 
unaccustomed are they to reason 
upon any thing, and so fond are 
they of dogmatizing, of making 
their own tpse dixit the jus, et nor- 
ma loquendt, that whenever they 
venture to reason upon their author, 
and justify their comments, by call- 
ing to their aid the immutable prin- 
ciples of truth and reason, they 
draw conclusions from these prin- 
ciples in one number, which give 
the lie direct to the conclusions 
which they deduce from them in the 
next. Of this we shall give so many 
instances in our future articles on 
this subject, that we doubt not of 
convincing even those who are most 
unwilling to be convinced. We do 
not, indeed, expect that in reform- 
ing their understandings, and pla- 
cing truth so clearly before their 
eyes that they cannot help seeing 
it, whether they will or will not, 
that we shall succeed also in reform- 
ing their natures: we do not hope 
that they will have virtue enough to 
acknowledge themselves in error ; 
but this we do know, that if they do 
not acknowledge their errors, they 
will, at least, act wisely in not at- 
tempting ta support them. In the 
different periodical works which we 
shall have occasion to notice, we 
have little doubt of proving, that 
each of them is guilty of one or 
other of the general charges which 
we have brought against them. 

We do not, however, mean to say, 
that reviews are necessarily hurtful 
to the interests of literature: we 
merely deprecate the prejudice en- 
tertained against works either spo- 
ken unfavorably of by the critics, 
or not spoken of at all, because we 
know some works of the greatest 
merit which have never, so far as we 
could discover, been spoken of in 
any review whatever, as wé shall 
hereafter shew ; and also because we 
know that the reviewer may deceive 
us if he will, let us be ever so capa- 
ble of examining and judging for 
ourselves, whereas the author can 
never impose, except on the igno- 
rant. To what purpose would he 
persuade us, that his style is ele- 
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gant and perspicuons, his images 
delightful, his associations roman- 
tic, his imagery Inxuriant, his de- 
scriptions accurate, his manner per- 
spicuous, his colouring rich and 
natural, his conceptions sublime, his 
arguments founded on just premises, 
his deductions conclusive, his views 
of nature and her operations clear, 
of mind and its affections distinct, 
and his general manner in per- 
fect harmony with the truth and 
modesty of nature, Let him claim 
these and all the varied merits of 
which genius is capable, and yet 
no reader is weak enough to allow 
the claim, unless he perceive clearly 
that he es them; and if he be 
incapable of determining, he sus- 
pects the justice of his claims alto- 
gether, as he knows that merit and 
egotism are seldom combined. ‘The 
author then can deceive no man, but 
the critic.can, if he will, deceive 
every man who does not read or 
judge for himself. There can be no 

eauty without harmony or adap- 
tation of parts, but we can never 
know whether any two parts har- 
monize or not, without knowing 
their mutual relation to all the other 
parts. Without this knowledge two 
parts may appear to harmonize that 
are totally at variance, and to be 
at variance when they perfectly 
agree. The reviewer, consequently, 
who exhibits to our view only part 
of a work, may give these parts an 
appearance of harmony when they 
are at variance, and an appearance 
of being at variance when they are 
in concord; nor can we possibly 
detect the imposition till we see the 
other parts, or, in other words, till we 
read the work andjudge for ourselves. 
Besides, though we give little credit 
to what an author says of himself, 
we are apt to believe every thing the 
reviewer says of him, as we perceive 
no object he can have in deceiving 
us, whereas the author has many. 
The latter then can never deceive 
us, but the former can always if 
he will. Reviews, consequently, 
can be of use only to those who 
read and judge for themselves, 
for without doing so they can neither 
perceive the entire of the parts, nor 
the harmony, or want of harmony, 
that exists between them, 

Besides, to how many errors is 
the original writer subject which 
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the reviewer may detect, though he 
is himself as incapable of correcting 
them as if he never perceived them. 
Yet he exults over the poor author, 
and exposes him for being ignorant 
of that of which he is ignorant 
himself. It requires less intellectual 
acumen to detect a thousand errors, 
than to discover one truth of which 
mankind have been always ignorant. 
Error does not always result from 
false perceptions, for perceptions 
may be very clear, and the conclu- 
sions deduced from them very er- 
roncous. We frequently imagine 
we perceive the whole of a thing 
when we see only part; hence, 
though we should see this part 
clearly and distinctly, our reason- 
ings regarding it, and the views 
which we take of it, must evidently 
be erroneous if we mistake it for the 
whole. From this species of error, 
readers are frequently liable to he 
imposed upon by reviewers, for the 
reasoning of the critic may be cor- 
rectand logical,asit regards that part 
of a work which he is immediately 
treating, considering it unconnected 
with any other part, or with all the 
other parts, and he, who reads only 
the critique, naturally . the 
critic the merit of a just and rational 
investigation. Reviews, consequent- 
ly, are usefal only to those who 
read the works commented upon be- 
fore they read the comments, because 
they serve to confirm or correct the 
judgements which they passed upon 
them already, if ably and impartial- 
ly written, and if not, they serve to 
convince them of the danger of trust- 
ing to others, in matters of which 
we are not ourselves ina situation 
to take cognizance. If readers al- 
ways observed this caution, reviews 
would greatly tend to promote the 
interests of literature, because re- 
viewers would then find themselve 
addressing readers who were as well 
prepared to offer an opinion as them- 
selves. This would tend materially, 
to render them cautious, honest, and 
impartial, for honesty then would be 
their best policy. It would also 
tend to remove the tribe of petty 
critics, who are merely hacknied in 
the trade of pufing, or damning 
every work that comes into their 
hands. Unable to appreciate all 
their merits, and to perceive all 
their defects, they cannot weigh 
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them in the balance, and see which 
prevail. Neither can they imagine 
with Madame de Stael, that one 
beauty redeems a thousand faults. 
What would become of Shakspeare 
if his works were hitherto unknown 
to the world,and only just discover- 
ed, were they submitted to the com- 
mentaries of such critics. His beau- 
ties are of too fine and etherial a 
mould to be analized and explained 
by them, even if they perceived them, 
while his faults are not only so pal- 
pable and easily detected, but also 
so easily exposed, that the most 
stupid critic could satisfy every 
reader who had not perused his 
works, that Shakspeare: was the 
veriest dolt that ever presumed to 
appear in print. Woe then be to 
him who trusts to a reviewer with- 
out an opportunity of judging for 
himself, or, in other words, without 
reading the works on which the 
reviewer comments. It is entirely 
owing to the habit of trusting im- 
plicitly to the critics, that reviews 
are at present so wretchedly con- 
ducted. They have a certain cant 
and speciousness about them which 
supplies the place of actual know- 
ledge. One of the most character- 
istic traits of our reviews is, that 
they address themselves to national 
prejudices. They wish to convince 
their readers that they are English- 
men, and have English hilloes. 
and under this guise they put forth 
the most arrant and palpable absur- 
dities that ever degraded the literary 
or philosophic page. That this 
pseudo-patriotic cant is one of the 
most. characteristic traits of our re- 
views, we shall satisfactorily prove 
in our future numbers; but, at 
present, we shall confine ourselves 
to the utility of reviews in gene- 
ral. The Edinburgh Review is de- 
cidedly an advocate for them, and 
the Westminster which has just 
made its appearance is equally hos- 
tile to them. The former is evident- 
ly the more rational and consistent, 
forifreviews be necessarily hurtful to 
the interests of literature, it is ob- 
vious that the respectable conductors 
of the Westminster are not only 
labouring to undermine the interests 
of literature, but actually profess to 
do so. For our parts we believe 
neither of them, and prefer, to adopt, 
here, as we do in most cases, the 
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salutary maxim, ta medio tutissimua 
ibis. We believe that all the good 


or evil arising from reviews, de- 
pends upon circumstances, that un- 
der certain circumstances they are 
hurtful, under others, beneficial to 
national literature: and that those 
who maintain without any qualifi- 
cation whatever that they are good 
or that they are bad, equally mistake 
the truth. ** We often hear it asked,” 
says the Edinburgh Review, ‘ whe- 
ther periodical criticism is, upon the 
whale, beneficial to the cause of lite- 
rature ?’ And this question is usually 
followed up by another, which is 
thought to settle the first, ‘ whether 
Shakspeare could have written as he 
did, had he lived in the present day.’ 
‘We shall not attempt to answer 
either of these questions,” conti- 
nues the reviewer ‘* but we will 
be bold to say, that we have at least 
one author at present, whose pro- 
ductions spring up free and num- 
berless in the very hot-bed of criti- 
cism, a large and living refutation 
of the chilling and blighting effects 
of sucha neighbourhood.” These 
are very fine phrases: they are in 
the true style of the cant of criti- 
cism. They have a certain speci- 
ousness about them, a certain sleek- 
ness and smoothness of face, that 
lead the unguarded reader to believe 
they contain the very essence of 
wisdom. If, however, he stop to exa- 
mine them for a moment, he will find 
they are mere trick, and cant, and 
amount to nothing. The reviewer 
wishes to prove that periodical 
criticism is useful to literature, but 
finding himself unable to prove it, 
or to meet the question fairly, he 
slips into a corner and tells us,— 
what? why that we have a great 
living writer in the very hot-bed of 
criticism ! From this, he wishes to 
insinuate, without daring to make 
the assertion, that periodical criti- 
cism is beneficial to the cause of lite- 
rature, and that Shakspeare could 
have written as he did, had he lived 
at the present day. Butif so, why 
has the reviewer declined replying 
to these questions directly, the mo- 
ment he proposed them? Why tell 
us he would not attempt to answer 
them? The reason indeed is easily 
come at: he found they were ques- 
tions of a very slippery nature to 
stapple with, but he hoped his read- 
hk. M. Feb 1824. 
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ers would be charitable enough to 
believe him capable of grappling 
with them if he would, and there- 
fore he chooses to: tell them a some- 
thing off hand, which he hopes they 
will consider just equivalent to an- 
swering the questions themselves 
directly. But does the reviewer 
really imagine the world stupid 
enough to believe that because we 
have at presenta great writer, pe- 
riodical criticism must be beneficia] 
to literature ? Does he imagine that 
genius is the offspring of the perio- 
cal apes or that Walter Scott de- 
rived all his knowledge from re- 
views ? We shall beg leave, however, 
to set the critic right by analyzing 
the question a little, and examining 
what it amounts to. Walter Scott 
is said to be a great writer, but was 
not Homera great writer many ages 
before reviews were ever heard of ? 
Nothing therefore can be deduced 
from this argument, but that reviews 
if they do not assist, do not at least 
extinguish the career of genius. 
This we readily admit, but is there 
no difference between extinguishing 
and contracting its dominion. How 
does the reviewer know that Walter 
Scott would not be a still greater 
writer were there no reviews? But 
why should we ask, how does he 
know, for a gentleman who can trip 
over difficulties so easily ashe can, 
knows every thing. He tells us 
then, forsooth, that Walter Scott 
has no fear of the periodical press, 
whence he concludes that it cannot 
affect his writings; but we say that 
he has a fear of the periodical press, 
and we think ourselves entitled to 
as much credit as he when we say 
so, because our assertion is in ac- 
cordance with nature, his directly 
opposed to it. All men love praise, 
and, therefore, all men fear those 
who have an opportunity of proving 
that we are not entitled to that por- 
tion of it which the public has con- 
ferred upon us. It is then more 
natural that Walter Scott should 
fear, than that he should not fear 
criticism. And therefore, when the 
reviewer asserts what is directly 
opposed to nature, he should sup- 
port his assertion by the most 
unquestionable authority, for who 
would believe a man who asserts 
what has all the appearance of false- 
hood, unless he give the most unde- 
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niable testimonies of its truth. We 
have many other reasons for refu- 
sing to give any credit to this asser- 
tion, and if the reviewer could even 
prove its truth, we would still refuse 
to give him any credit for making 
the assertion, because it was an in- 
sult to the understanding of his 
readers to tell them what had every 
appearance of being untrue from its 
being unnatural, and expect them to 
believe in it simply on his authority. 
This is assuming more credit than 
any reader has a right to give toany 
writer, much less to the obscure 
writerof an article in a review,whose 
name is only known by rumour, and 
generally not at all. Among the 
other reasons we have for refusing 
to credit the reviewers assertion, 
may be mentioned the circumstance 
that if Walter Scott had really and 
virtually no fear of periodical criti- 
cism, it would still be impossible for 
the reviewer to know it, unless he 
be Walter Scott himself. We should 
indeed think him a very credulous 
or a very ignorant Scotchman to 
believe Walter Scott if he told him 
so, for if he were not both, he would 
have recollected, thatit was natural 
for Walter Scott to affect a perfect 
disregard for the reviewers, but 
very unnatural that he should feel 
it. One of the strongest principles 
of our nature is to avoid the impu- 
tation of cowardice, and this prin- 
ciple makes liars of thousands, for 
in proportion as we fear, do we pre- 
tend to despise. It is natural then, 
that Walter Scott should fear the 
reviewers, but very unnatural that 
he should acknowledge his fears, 
and therefore, to believe in him 
when he affects not to fear, is an ar- 
gument not of our credulity or igno- 
rance, but actually of both. We 
say then, the reviewer who tells us 
that the author of Waverly does not 
fear the critics, tells us something of 
which he knows nothing. The 
question will stand upon the same 
ground, should the author of Wa- 
verly himself be the writer of this 
article, for if the reviewer had no 
right to believe in him, neither have 
we. 

To concede to the reviewer, how- 
ever, all the latitude that can be con- 
ceded to a bad reasoner, when we 
wish, not to eonfute him, but, in 
charity to him, to discover whether 
he has even the glimmering of a 


[res. 


true conception of his subject, we 
shall grant that the author of Wa- 
verly has no fear of periodical eriti- 
cism. When we say we grant it, 
we are, in real truth, very far from 
granting any thing of the kind, well 
knowing that, whatever he may say 
to the contrary, he would rather be 
spoken well than ill of by the re- 
viewers, and he cannot indulge this 
feeling for a moment without fearing 
them. We, therefore, merely mean 
to say, that if even Walter Scott had 
no fear of the reviewers, this circum- 
stance proves nothing, so far as re- 
gards the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of periodical criticism. Here 
let us sakes pause in our argument, 
and observe, that wherever we shew 
the superficialness of the arguments 
advanced by reviewers, we do not 
always mean to prove that what they 
wish to substantiate, or attempt to 
— is wrong, but that the ie 
ity, the inconsequence, the unac- 
quaintance with human nature, and 
the operations of the human mind, 
that characterize their arguments, 
shew the absurdity of believing 
in it on their authority, or, in other 
words, shew the “ cant of criticism,” 
and the danger of being guided in 
our opinion by the judgment of the 
periodical press; for if it be once 
certain that they are only right by 
chance, that even when they are 
right, they are unable to assign any 
just reason for the truth of the opi- 
nions which they advocate, or that 
their reasoning would lead to conclu- 
sions and principles directly opposed 
to those which they support, it follows 
that no reliance is to be placed in 
critics who merely grope their way 
through the world of science and 
literature; sometimes, indeed, stumb- 
ling upon the truth, but never arri- 
ving at it through any just process 
a through any just views 
of nature, t ‘rough any accurate and 
nice discrimination of the relations 
and differences that exist between 
things. Ina word, we wish to ob- 
serve, that itis not always our inten- 
tion, in our essays on periodical cri- 
ticism, to shew that the reviewer is 
always wrong in what he attempts 
to prove, but that the arguments 
which he makes use of to prove it 
are in general mere cant, generally 
specious enough to assume the gar 
of common sense, but seldom pre- 
pared to be investigated by the eye 
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of reason and philosophy. We make 
these observations, because our rea- 
ders may sometimes find us combat- 
ting opinions which they believe to 
be right, and which we ourselves 
believe to be rightalso. Our object 
is not to shew the errors and absur- 
dities of what reviewers want to 
prove, but the errors and absurdities 
of the arguments by which they at- 
tempt to. prove them, and consequent- 
ly, not only the danger of trusting to 
them, but the necessity of examining 
and judging for ourselves; for the 
reviewer who supports what is true 
by false arguments, is merely right 
by chance, and, therefore, whenever 
we believe in him, our belief should 
be founded in the result or conclu- 
sions deduced from our own investi- 
gation of the subject. 

To resume then the thread of our 
argument, we have observed that if 
Walter Scott had no fear of the re- 
viewers, this circumstance proves 
nothing, so far as regards the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of pe- 
riodical criticism; for the real ques- 
tion to be determined is very differ- 
ent from that which the reviewer 
opposes to his own arguments, and 
affects to resolve. This is one of the 
tricks in which hacknied critics are 
peculiarly conversant. They affect 
to start the strongest and most for- 
midable objections to their own 
arguments and theory, and then 
triumphantly refute them. But to 
the real objections to their theor 
they are totally blind. They will 
not suffer them to approach them, 
or if they obstrusively come forward, 
they have neither ears to hear, nor 
eyes to see. Of this we have an in- 
stance in point. The real question 
to be determined by the critic is not 
whether Walter Scott “has no fear 
of the periodical press,” but whe- 
ther periodical criticism exercises 
silently and unconsciously any in- 
fluence over him; whetherhe would 
write exactly as he does write, were 
periodical criticism unknown in this 
country ; and whether, if it exercise 
any influence over him, this influ- 
ence tends to give greater or less 
eee to his writings. As our 

usiness is not to investigate the 
truth of the principles and theories 
maintained by reviewers, but the 
truth and consistency of the argu- 
ments by which they support them, 
we shall not here stop to enquire 
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what the character of that influence is 
which periodical criticism exercises 
over the mind; but that it does ex- 
ercise an influence we could easily 
prove, were we not certain that every’ 
reader is prepared to admit it. Now 
unless the reviewer can shew that 
this influence is either beneficial to 
literature, or at least, not opposed 
to it, it matters little to shew that 
Walter Scott has no fear of the pe- 
riodical press; for while his manner 
of thinking is in the least modified 
by the influence of periodical criti- 
cism, an influence ot which it is im- 
— for any reader to divest 
iimself, his writings will, even in 
spite of himself, receive a certain 
tinge and character from this im- 
pression. To shew, then, that pe- 
riodical criticism has no tendency to 
repress the career of genius, or mo- 
dify its views and conceptions of 
things, the reviewer should have 
shewn, not that Walter Scott had 
no fear of periodical criticism, but 
that periodical criticism exercises no 
influence over his mind, and gives 
no tinge to the style, manner, and 
character of his writings. 

Granting, however, that the re- 
viewer had done all this, yet he 
would be far from proving what he 
labours to prove—tar from convinc- 
any man of thewai and reflection, 
that periodical criticism is favorable, 
or even that it is not hurtful to the 
march of intellect and the progress 
of science; for any conclusion de- 
duced from the character of an in- 
dividual, in whatever regards the 
mind and its operations, can have 
no necessary, no unavoidable appli- 
cation to the rest of mankind. So 
far as regards the physical part of 
our nature, we are all more or less 
allied. We are all, in this respect, 
nearly birds of a feather;—but so 
far as regards the operations of the 
mind, men are as diflerent from each 
other as light is from darkness. 
What analogy is there between the 
mind of the dunce, which we may 
call **the moles dim curtain,” and 
the mind of the man of genius, 
which may be as properly called, 
“the lynx’s beam;’’ and what ana- 
logy is there between the bright, 
animated, piercing, restless and 
inspired eyeof genius, and the indes- 
cribable gaze of the lunatic? What 
analogy is there between the glutton 
who turns his own spit to enjoy the 
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luxury of contemplating his beef 
roasting and roasted, and “ the 
t’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 
f Walter Scott then should happen 
~~ of this we have very great 
oubts) to possess a mind so insen- 
sible to the influence of periodical 
criticism, that it produced no change 
whatever in the character of his 
writings, should he have written ex- 
actly the same, were periodical cri- 
ticism only known by name; it is 
still absurd to deduce from this so- 
litary, individual instance, that pe- 
riodical criticism is not hurtful to 
the interests of general literature. 
To prove such a position, it is ne- 
cessary to prove that whatever - 
duces no change in the mind of 
Walter Scott, can produce nochange 
in the mind of any other; but it is 
obvious, not only from the reasons 
which we have just stated, but for 
many other reasons which we could 
adduce, that the influence exercised 
over any individual mind, by any par- 
ticular agency, may be completely 
different from the influence which it 
exercises over the rest of mankind. 
How different are “ the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet ;” and how dif- 
ferently are they affected by the 
same identical agency. It matters 
then little to prove, even if it could 
be proved, of which we have very 
great doubts, that Walter Scott is 
not affected by the periodical press, 
for unless it can be shewn that his 
not being affected by it proves it 
can affect no other writer, all this 
argument, and all the fine spun 
phrases of which it is composed 
amount to nothing, for periodical 
criticism may be extremely hurtful 
to other writers, though it has no 
influence over him. 

Were we to say no more on this 
article in the Edinburgh Review, 
we think we have said enough to 
shew the cant of periodical criticism, 
and if the Edinburgh deal in cant, 
what are we to expect from the 
other reviews, the Quarterly except- 
ed, which seems, at present, to hold 
as high, if not a higher character 
than the Edinburgh. The reviewer, 
after telling us that Walter Scott 
has no fear of periodical criticism, 
and asserting that his writings suf- 
fer nothing from its influence, tells 
us very gravely, and ina style from 
which it is very evident he imagines 
that no person has a right, or, at 
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least, that no person will venture to 
ye the truth of his opinion, 
that he does *‘ not see how, in any 
circumstances, he could have written 
better than he does.” We shall not 
say it is singular, but we shall say 
itis actually surprising (if any thing 
can be surprising), that any person 
affecting to be a critic, should be 
stupid enough to venture such an 
expression. He does not see how 
Walter Scott could have written 
better. We can easily give him 
credit for the assertion, but we will 
ask him why does he not see? 
“Why, truly,” he will reply, if he 
speak the honest truth, * because I 
cannot write better myself.” It is 
certain, that if the reviewer could 
see how Walter Scott could write 
better, he would be himself a greater 

oet than the titled bard; because 
oe could avoid his errors and remedy 
his defects. But does the reviewer 
really mean to say, that nothing can 
be written better than Walter Scott 
has written, and that his writings are 
incapable of being improved ? If so, 
he is above Homer and Virgil, and 
Shakspeare and Milton, and the 
poets of all ages and of ajl nations, 
for no one of them ever produced a 
perfect work, and whatever is imper- 
fect admits of being improved, which 
is saying, in other words, that these 
imperfect passages could have been 
written better. Has the Edinburgh 
Review never found fault with Wal- 
ter Scott? Has he ever published a 
work in which it did not point out 
faults and inaccuracies, and in all 
these instances could he not have 
witten better? In fact the reviewer 
well kaows with Pope, that 


“* Whoever thinks a faultless piece to 
see, 
Thinks what ne'er 


Was, nor is, nor 
e’er shall be ;” 


and if he does, it is mere cant to 
say that he does not see how Walter 
Scott could have written better. 
The reviewer goes on to disprove 
the argument, that “a single ex- 
ception does not disprove the rule,” 
or in other words, that if Walter 
Scott’s writings were even admitted 
to possess all that excellence which 
they would possess, or rather, ac- 
cording to the reviewer, which 
they could possess, were peri- 
odical criticism totally unknown, 
vet it would not follow that all 
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other writers would be equally un- 
affected with him? To this he re- 

lies. ‘ Is there not Lord Byron? 
Are there not many more, only that 
we are too near them to scan the 
loftiness of their pretensions, or to 
guess at their unknown duration?” 
What sweet cant is all this! Indeed 
the reviewer seems to deal in nothing 
else,—to be out of his proper element, 
except while he is heaping absurdity 
upon absurdity.—If the proximity of 
writers disqualify us toscan their pre- 
tensions, what are reviews intend- 
ed for? and what presumption is it 
in the reviewer to tell us that Walter 
Scott could not write better? If he 
could not, is not the reviewer ac- 
quainted with ‘ the loftiness of his 
pretensions?” does he not know, 
that if he be not superior to Homer 
and to all the men that ever wrote, 
he is at least equal to the greatest of 
them, for if he could not write better, 
in what respect can Homer or any 
other writer be superior to him ? 
Here then we havea writer as near us 
as any of those others, whom the re- 
viewer says are too near us ‘to scan 
the loftiness of their pretensions,” 
and yet a writer whose merits and 
whose claims, notwithstanding his 
equal proximity, the reviewer ac- 
tually does scan, and pretend to 
scan; for is it not scanning his pre- 
tensions, it is not determining the 
rank which he is hereafter to hold 
in the rolls of fame, to assert that 
he could not write better. In ma- 
king these observations, we take it 
for granted, that the reviewer, in 
saying that Walter Scott could not 
write better, did not intend this 
assertion as “a satire in disguise,” 
for the expression is capable of two 
meanings, namely, that no man 
could write better than Walter Scott, 
or that Walter Scott had not talent 
to write better than he did write, 
that he wrote as well as he could, 
and consequently that it could not 
be expected from him to write bet- 
ter. If the reviewer, however, in- 
tended the latter meaning, we have 
only tosay, that the whole of his 
reasoning is too contemptible to be 
noticed, not only because no reader 
would understand him in this sense, 
but because such a meaning would 
be at perfect variance with the whole 
drift of his argument and the princi- 
ple which he laboured to substantiate. 
But what reply would the reviewer 
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make to us, were we to ask him 
why living writers are too near “ to 
scan the loftiness of their preten- 
sions?’’ What prevents us, we 
would ask, from judging of the 
merits of living writers as well as of 
the dead ? We really can seeno reply 
he could make to this question but 
one that would prove, or,at least from 
which it might be deduced, that the 
Edinburgh Review itself is a public 
imposition; for there are no works 
reviewed in it but the works of living 
writers, and if, according to the re- 
viewer, living writers be too near us 
‘“*to scan the loftiness of their preten- 
sions,” is it not a public imposition 
to pretend to do so? What else, we 
repeat it, does the Edinburgh pre- 
tend to, except that of scanning the 
pretensions of living writers? and if 
their proximity prevents their merits 
from tele scanned, by what appel- 
lation are we to designate the man 
who is conscious of all this, and still 
comes forward to scan them, and 
that too, not with that difhdence 
which becomes a man who is at- 
tempting what he knows himself, 
or believes himself incapable of ef- 
fecting, but, with all the dogmatism 
of science, with all that affectation 
of critical acumen, that certainty of 
being always right, that leads ever 

reader who cannot judge for himself, 
to give him implicit credence. Does 
not this very writer, this very re- 
viewer, who is modest or impudent 
as it suits the nature of his argu- 
ment, after modestly saying that 
living writers are too near us, or we 
too near them, ‘‘to scan the loftiness 
of their pretensions,” does he not, 
after all this modest ignorance of 
living merit, undertake in the very 
ss on which we are now come 
menting, to scan the pretensions 
and the merits of the St. James’s 
Chronicle, The Morning Chronicle, 
The Times, The New Times, The 
Courier, Cobbett’s Weekly Journal, 
The Examiner, The Observer, The 
(ientleman’s Magazine, The New 
Monthly Magazine, The London, &c. 
Are not all these works written b 

living writers, and is not the catia 
before us an examination of their 
yretensions. Had the reviewer mere- 
j expressed his opinion of these 
works, we could indeed reconcile his 
review to his assertion, that we are 
too near living writers to scan their 
merits; but he is far from doing 
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any thing of the kind. He offers no 
opinion: he speaks like a man who 
asserts nothing but what he knows 
to be fact. His expressions are not 
tinged with the slightest shade of 
modesty, diflidence, or distrust in 
what he says. When he says of * The 
Times Newspaper,” that “it is not 
ministerial; it is not patriotic; but 
it is civic,’ does he not speak dog- 
matically and positively. But it mat- 
ters little what he asserts, for he is 
too hacknied in the cant of criticism 
to say any thing that will bear in- 
vestigation. He thought, for in- 
stance, to lower The Times in public 
estimation, by thus characterizing it, 
but to every man of reason and com- 
mon sense it must be obvious, that he 
could not confer upon it a greater 
compliment. ‘This was asserting, in 
other words, that The Times was 
exactly what it ought to be, that its 
object was the interests of the na- 
tion at large, not that of a partys 
that it opposed not ministers merely 
for the i of opposition, or where 


it saw that its opposition could 
only prove the party to which it 
belonged, without promoting, in 


the least, the general good. The 
reviewer affects to take it for 
granted (we call it affectation, be- 
cause we are well aware that he 
knows better), that a professed op- 
position paper must necessarily be a 
yatriotic paper, and that every pro- 
er patriot must be one in sue. 
But, unhappily, there is cant in pa- 
triotism as well as in criticism; and 
there are not wanting men in all 
nations who are dying in love with 
their country, because they know 
their country will pay them for their 
disguised hypocrisy. What is a civic 
aper? So far as we can form any 
idea of it, we conceive it to be a 
paper which contines itself solely to 
the general welfare of the nation, 
regardless of those feelings by which 
parties and individuals are influenced 
and hurried into action when excited 
by some momentary and passing in- 
fluence. ‘The fact is, that the con- 
ductors of newspapers should have 
no feeling whatever in their poli- 
tical capacity. It is not the feelings 
but the interests of the nation they 
have to consult; for if the public, 
fromany suddenand violent impulse, 
from any of those pcabhontel and 
yhexpected events to which all na- 
tions areoccasioually subject, should, 
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in the moment of frenzy and passion, 
rush precipitately into measures di- 
rectly calculated to endanger the 
welfare and interests of the nation, 
would it be patriotism, would it be 
even common honesty in the con- 
ductor or conductors of a public 
paper, to identify itself with this 
popular frenzy, merely to become 
popular itself. There is no rational 
man who can have any difficulty in 
answering this question. Of The 
Times paper, we have only to say, 
that the reviewer himself acknow- 
ledges it is not Ministerial: we are 
glad to find it is not; but we are also 
glad that it is not so directly op- 
posed to Ministers, so radically ra- 
dical as the reviewer would have it 
to be. We admire a paper that op- 
poses every measure, come from what 
quarter it may, that tends to injure 
the interests of the nation at large, 
or any particular portion of it; but 
we despise the paper that cringes to 
the public and re-echoes the senti- 
ments of every jack-pudding who 
neither knows his own interest nor 
those of his country. We wish it to 
be understood, however, that we al- 
lude to no particular paper, no parti- 
cular individual, no particular mea- 
sures: we merely wish to shew the 
absurdity of supposing, that who- 
ever professes to oppose ministers 
must necessarily be a patriot. We 
believe that so far as regards pri- 
vate individuals, at least, those 
who have most real patriotism are 
those who say least about it, for it 
is a virtue which they are seldom 
called upon to exercise ; and to put 
it into requisition without necessity 
is mere hypocrisy. We never placed: 
much confidence in a professed mini- 
sterialist, or a professed opposition- 
ist, for cooush we oval suppose 
them, or the latter at least, to be 
Spee by honest feelings, we should 
e strongly inclined to suspect the 
soundness of their political sagacity. 
We shall take our leave of the re- 
viewer for the present, promising 
not to forget him in our next num- 
ber, and to convince our readers, if 
criticism, as he observes, ‘* never 
flourished more than at present, nor 
spread its branches so widely and 
Juxuriantly,” that the cant of criti- 
cism has kept pace with its progress, 
and that a very great portion of this 
“luxuriance” is the mere tinsel of 
“an airy nothing.” 
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“ | have the patience to endure it now.’——SHAKESPEARE. 


* fla Ha! your humble servant 
Orlando. You must have some fa- 
mous quizzes at college, that you 
have such a godt for the sport your- 
self. You are cramming like a 
turkey.” 

* You may laugh, Will, but I am 
not a whit the more a quiz for that. 
iam serious; and I repeat it; I 
never knew anger but by name, 
and I have often wondered that men 
could be so little of philosophers as 
to suffer their passions to get the 
head, and occasion the paroxysms 
of fury I have seen some men thrown 
into. [It disgraces the dignity of 
our nature. For myself, | have ob- 
tained that mastery over them, that 
I would venture to say nothing could 
derange my temper.” 


“Something will put you out yet.” 
“ | will bide the trial, and laugh at it.” 


* Well, if you are serious, all I can 
say is that you are a pattern for the 
world, and should be hung up to the 
moon that every one might see and 
improve. By the bye, I cannot pos- 
sibly go to Tomkins’ to night. I am 
sorry for it, as | know you parti- 
cularly wished an introduction to 
Miss Eliza.” 

“Never mind; another day will 
do.” 

* But they leave town in three 
days for—, and it will be impossible 
for me to introduce you before they 
go.” 

‘Well, I may meet them again, 
perhaps, and get some one ae to 
pare that office; or if not, why, 

can bear with the disappointment.” 

* You are quite a philosopher, I 
see. Well, at all events I can fulfil 
my promise of spending a day or 
two with you next week.” 

“I shall be gratified,” said Or- 
lando, and the friends separated. 

On the day appvinted, William ar- 
rived, and was received by his friend 
with a hearty welcome. Breakfast 
had scarcely commenced, when the 
guest happened to overturn his cup 
of coffee, whose contents chanced 
to lodge themselves by way of sauce 


on the piece of dried salmon which 
Orlando was just preparing to place 
between his organs of mastication. 
This disaster of his favourite relish, 
however, the latter bore with ex- 
emplary patience, and received the 
apologies of his friend with perfect 
good humour. Being both scholars, 
the conversation soon took a literary 
turn, and they were speedily in- 
volved in the discussion (at that 
time atits height) of the theory of 
matter. William supported the doc- 
trine of Materialism, and Orlando 
sided with the Hyloists. The con- 
test was sustained with vigor on both 
sides; William suppored his argu- 
ment with Hume and D’Alembert; 
and Orlando opposed him with Reid, 
Prince, and Stewart. The argu- 
ments on William’s side soon became 
heated ; he lost his temper, and his 
ground inconsequence: but Orlando, 
instead of following his example, 
seemed to reason the cooler as his 
antagonist grew more warm; and 
this giving him an advantage, he 
improved it, and advanced his syllo- 
gisms with such strength and pre- 
cision,that his adversary lost ground 
every instant, and by the time their 
meal was concluded, was glad to 
beg a truce, in granting which, 
Orlando had a fresh opportunity of 
enlarging on the advantages of a 
due government of the passions, and 
instancing the superiority, it had 
given hiin in their late debate. Wil- 
liam, in admitting this, exchanged 
a side wink with Miss Lucy, a cou- 
sin of Orlando’s, who resided in the 
the family, and was believed to be 
the goddess of our young Job’s 
private invocations. He noticed not 
this interchange of secret corespon- 
dence, and invited William to pass 
an hour in his study. ‘ My mother 
and Lucy know we are both book- 
worms;” he added with a smile, 
* and will excuse us. By the way, 
Will, you have never seen my study, 
have you?” the reply was in the 
negative. ‘ You will laugh at me 
when you do, for the most particu- 
lar fellow in the three kingdoms. 
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Every thing in such order! not a 
scrap of paper out of place. But 
I find my account in it. Ihave nota 
book or paper but I can put my hand 
on in an instant,” and he opened 
the door as he spoke; “look now, 
does not every thing seem in print ?”’ 
They entered, and William did 
laugh as he looked on the scene the 
open door presented. Every thing 
was, as the vulgar phrase is, sixes 
and sevens. A huge heap of books 
lay in a pile before the door. A 
large table was overturned in the 
centre of the room, and books, pa- 
ers, and instruments lay scattered 
in wild confusion about the floor, 
and every thing else was in the same 
scale of disorder. ‘* What the devil 
is this,’’ was William’s exclamation 
as he entered, “* Why this is order 
with a witness.” Orlando stood 
speechless, and his friend laughed 
still louder. ** And you know where 
to find every thing here, do you? 
On my conscience you are cleverer 
than [ ever gave you credit for. 
Shoot me if I could find one thing, 
let alone all.” *“* Come, come, Will, 
a truce to irony,” said Orlando after 
a pause. “1 see how it is, the 
monkey has found its way in, and 
upset every thing. This is a light 
evil. Come, leave laughing, and help 
me set it torights.” “If it were 
my case, I should wish such light 
evils at the devil; but blessings on 
philosophy said William, ashe lifted 
some of the books.’ ‘* The mon- 
key has thrown the ink over the 
treatise, I had just finished. I per- 
ceive,’ said Orlando, “ there Is a 
long job for us to recopy it. Well, 
I might be worse employed ?”’ and 
he proceeded with perfect sang frotd 
to re-arrange his books and papers. 
This took a long time, but being at 
last finished, he sat down. ‘* You 
promised to bring Olans Wormius 
with you for me to read, said Orlan- 
do, but I see you have forgot it as 
usual; [ wish you would think of 
it, for 1do not remember any book I 
so much longed for to read.’’ “* Hey 
your pardon” replied William, “ I 
had indeed forgot it, but will send 
my servant for it directly. It will ar- 
rivein acouple of hours.” ‘ Thank 
you, that will do very well, I believe, 
though, you delight in disappoint- 
ing me, 
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The messenger was dispatched 
and they again sat down. “1 have 
never shewn you my last attempt in 
chemistry” said Orlando; ‘we will 
set about that at once. I have tried 
many times, but have never yet been 
able to apportion the ingredients 
exactly. Let us see what luck now.” 
The composition commenced, and 
Orlando cried out, “I never managed 
itso well. Every thing to a grain. 
Bravo! We shall have it at last. 
There is only the alcohol to put in ;” 
and taking in his hand a bottle of 
that liquid, he poured in the re- 
quisite quantity; and laying down 
the bottle, he proceeded to aligate 
the contents of his crucible. While 
he was thus employed, and felici- 
tating himself on the expected suc- 
cess of his experiment ; William, in 
reaching over the table for a book, 
struck the bottle of spirits of wine 
with his arm, and precipitated its 
contents, bottle a all, into the 
crucible. ‘* How came that,” he said, 
“1 have done it, I suppose.” * You 
have,” replied Orlando; “ what an 
unlucky hand you’ve got, Will. I 
may never manage it so cleverly 
again. However, nothing like prac- 
tice, we must try. But hold; the 
clock strikes the dinner hour; and 
you know Iam the most punctual 
fellow alive. We must go down 
this moment. I have a favourite dish 
to day too; and promise myself to 
enjoy my dinner mightily. Come 
along.”’ William answers not; but 
a smile passed over his countenance. 
On entering the dining parlour, 
Orlando was struck with observing 
none of those tokens; (as the cloth 
apparatus &c.,) which indicate the 
meal as forthcoming. He enquires 
the reason, and learnt the cook had 
unaccountably mistaken the hour; 
and was near an hour behind her 
usual time. “Unaccountably indeed!” 
replied Orlando; “ She was never 
wont to be thus, and knows how I 
hate irregularity. But since such ts 
the case; there is no remedy. We 
must e’en sit down and be patient 
till it please her to be ready. Let 
her, however, be informed, I shall 
not expect a repetition of this.”” He 
then turned the conversation, which 
soon became general, and he ap- 
peared totally to have forgotten this 
infringement on his habits of punc- 
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tnality, until more than half the 
time of probation had elapsed; when 
his placidity was somewhat dis- 
turbed by observing a marked cool- 
ness in the address of Miss Lucy 
towards himself; and, he could not 
help fancying, as marked a pre- 
ference in her carriage to William. 
This had indeed struck him in the 
morning, but he had indignantly 
repelled the idea, as unworthy of 
him, and incompatible with the cha- 
racters either of his mistress or his 
friend. However it again began to 
haunt him, and his eye, in 2 of 
himself, wandered suspiciously from 
one to the other, as they sat engaged 
inconversation, ’till at last he started 
up, and pulling the bell with some 
violence, demanded his dinner. In 
obedience to his mandate, it soon 
appeared, but no sooner had he be- 
gan to taste the favourite dish he had 
spoken of, than he became sensible 
it had received no additional flavour 
from the hurry of the cook to be as 
soon as possible after her wonted 
time. It was, in fact, completely 
spoiled. A cloud passed over his 
countenance, and looking up, he ob- 
served William whisper to Lucy, and 
her smile in return was a dagger to 
his heart. He threw down his knife 
and fork witha veliemence that drew 
their immediate attention, and began 
to complain so bitterly of the cook 
that William exclaimed, * Why Or- 
lando, are you angry?” “ Angry! 
no, sir,” he returned; ‘but itis hard 
after waiting so long for a thing to 
have it served up in such a state as 
this. It is not eatable.” ** Poo, man, 
never mind; try something else.” 
«“ Well, I believe I must. Give me 
a slice of veal,” said Orlando in 
return; the rather hurried accent he 
had before spoken in sinking into 
his usual placed tone. ** I must ~ 
a few words about this to the coo 
though :” and he re-commenced his 
meal, 

The cloth being removed, and our 
friends not possessing that sort of 
conviviality which banishes the la- 
dies from the society of the other 
sex, till the latter’s powers of enter- 
taining are half stupified by their 
copious libations, a family circle was 
formed ; and the time whiled plea- 
santly away, until Orlando began 
again to feel uneasiness at the fami- 
liar intercourse of Lucy and his 
E. M. Feb, \824. 


The Patient Mau. 


friend. 1 need not here enlarge on 
the feeling (almost demoniac) which 
siezes on the heart (especially if a 
susceptible one), on beholding the 
object ofits preference to all appear- 
ance scarcely conscious of its own 
presence, while she turns with plea- 
sure in her look and accent to the 
addresses of another. Those who 
have ever loved have experienced 
the pang, for ina greater or less de- 
gree it pervades every bosom, and 
those who have not, would not com- 
prehend us; for it is an emotion ea- 
sier to be felt than told. With this 
feeling Orlando now endeavoured to 
combat, and strove to reason himself 
into serenity. That William would 
endeavour to undermine the hapiness 
of the man with whom he had been so 
long united in the firmest bonds of 
friendship, wasathought from which 
he recoiled with horror. Nor was he 
more willing to attribute fickleness 
and inconstancy to the female 
whose image was associated with 
all his dreams of future happiness. 
Still he could not reconcile the 
change in her manner with any of 
the reasons with which he endea- 
voured to account for it; and in 
spite of himself, his mind grew 
more unsettled, his thoughts more 
tormenting, and his observations 
shorter and less frequent, till at last 
they sunk into mere replies to the 
questions addressed to him. From 
this state he was aroused hy the en- 
trance of a servant, who announced 
to William that the man he had 
dispatched for the book was re- 
tarned. He started up, and his dis- 
agreeable reflections vanished in an 
instant. The book was brought, 
and he seized it with avidity, but his 
countenance fell as he opened it. 
“What a fool you have sent on your 
errand,” jie said; “* thisis a volume 
of Dion Cassius, instead of Olaus. 
Surely this day is to be nothing but 
disappointments;” and he threw 
down the hook. ‘Stay said William, 
there must be some mistake. I will 
speak to my servant,” and he left 
‘he room. Ina few minutes he re- 
turned, ‘* The mistake was with 
your servant, not mine; he brought 
you up the wrong book. Here ig 
Olaus.” ‘ Right at last,” said Or- 
lando with a smile; ‘ now for a 
look at this. A iight in my study, 
John!” and he hastened thither, 
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followed by William. The light ar- 
rived, and he hurried to his seat with 
the book. ‘I am all impatience,” 
he said, as he sat down. He had 
scarce spoke, when the leg of his 
chair gave way, and he fell to the 
samen “ Hang that jade who dusts 
the study,” said he as he rose; “ she 
has broken my chair, and fearing 
to own it, stuck on the leg. 1 
might have broken a limb with the 
fall. However, all happens to be 
right, mengn there seems a spell 
against my beginning Olaus. Now 
for another trial,” and he again ad- 
dressed himself to the book. He 
had just found the place of com- 
mencement, when William, reach- 
ing out his hand, said, * your can- 
dle wick is as long as my arm;” 
and snuffing it as he spoke, extin- 
guished it, and they were left in 
total darkness. 

“ Zounds!’ exclaimed Orlando, 
somewhat ruffled, “*that was done 
on purpose. Am I to be the butt of 
all your jokes. What mean you b 
it?’’ William apologized, but Orlan- 
do was inno humour to attend to his 
excuses, and aftercalling vehemently 
for a light, threw himself in his chair 
in dogged silence. Ina few moments 
he was aroused by the door softly 
opening. He raised his head, but 
the darkness prevented his discover- 
ing whose was the light step that 
entered the apartment. In an in- 
stant, however, the soft voice of 
Lucy was heard to say in an under 
tone, “my dear Mr. William, are 
you here?” “Ever at your com- 
mand,’’ was the response, and Or- 
lando heard his companion rise from 
his seat, and walk across the room. 
A low whispering succeeded, and in 
a few moments after, a sound was 
heard similar to that produced by an 
impassioned kiss. On the instant 
Orlando caught at the bell rope, 
and missing it, sprang from his 
chair with such violence, as to over- 
turn the table and its contents, which 
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fell with a loud crash on the floor, 
and not a little startled the noctur- 
nal whisperers. Flying to the rope, 
he pulled it with such fury, that it 
broke in his hand, exclaiming at the 
same time, “fire and fury! am I 
never to have light?” “Why, Or- 
lando, you are angry,” observed 
William ina calm tone. 

* Angry!’ vociferated Orlando ; 
‘*J—n it, sir, have I not reason to 
be angry? Is it not enough to make 
me the butt of your ridicule—to 
overthrow all my future prospects 
of me NO must you play off 
your hellish success before my face ? 
1 am angry, sir, and I will be angry. 
And for you, madam.”—The loud 
laugh that resounded from both his 
hearers interrupted him, and the 
light at that instant arriving, shew- 
ed him the floor strewed with his 
books, papers, chemical apparatus, 
oa: “ Behold the work of the pa- 
tient man,” said William with affect- 
ed solemnity, pointing to the con- 
fused heap. ‘* Behold him himself,” 
he continued, holding the light be- 
fore Orlando, who was now literally 
trembling with rage, ‘behold him 
whose temper nothing can derange 
—him to whom Job sinks into utter 
insignificance. Admirable philoso- 
phy,” and he sunk laughing into a 
chair. 

‘Poor Orlando!” said Lucy; 
‘‘vyou push our little plot too far, 
Mr. William. This is trying him 
too far,” and she approached him. 
He looked up as she did so, and the 
look she gave him explained all. 
** Your plot, indeed !” be said, em- 
bracing her, ‘and so all these 
crosses are the result of your con- 
federacy. Well, I must own you 
have conquered. I was too confi- 
dent, and your experiments on me 
to-day, Will, are a salutary lesson— 
for you have taught me how much 
easier it is to boast of a complete 
mastery over the passions, than to 
acquire that conquest in reality.” 


TO ARANTHE. 


And canst thou love me—can it be— 
Fell that sweet word indeed from thee 
Or did my all too partial ears 
But aid my hopes to mock my fears ? 
O in that blush I read my bliss— 
Yet let those honied lips again, 
In whispers soft as maiden’s kiss, 
Thrill sweet delight thro’ every vein. 






































To Aranthe. 


Not mine the handsome manly face— 

Not mine the form of finished grace— 

The soft address—the winning air, 

That claims the glances of the fair. 

Not e'en that cold exterior mine, 
Whose neu'tral garb ne'er 'servance claimed, 

Which noteless stands i’th’ mortal line, 
Unmarked by praise, by taunts unflamed— 


Deformed in young life's earliest morn— 
Exposed full oft to gibe and scorn— 
The mark for every reptile’s jeer, 
For happier rival’s taunting sneer. 
With these adornments how could I 

E’er hope a flame I need not smother— 
To cause in female breast a sigh, 

Where taste and love could yield another ? 


And canst thou love me—can it be— 
Fell that sweet word indeed from thee— 
Or did my all too partial ears 
But aid my hopes to mock my fears ? 
YO in that blush I read my bliss! 
Yet let those honied lips again, 
In whisper's soft as maiden’s kiss, 
Thrill sweet delight thro’ every vein. 


Yet think not thou that I lament 
The lot that Heaven’s decree has sent 
For these—nor deem but I contemn 
Alike their senseless jests and them 
But (shall I own the weakness 7) in 
Thine eyes would [ more perfect be— 
I wish not others’ smiles to win, 
But oh! I would be worthier thee! 


Yet have I at thy feet to lay 
A heart which yet ne’er learned to stray 
From virtue’s path, from stain as free 
As offerings at thy shrine should be. 
Late was the little flutterer filled 
With faults and errors e’en t’ o’erflow, 
But with thy thought divine it thrilled, 
And naught unworthy more could know. 


Others may richer proffers make, 

No wealth have I nor power to stake, 

But none can offer at thy shrine 

A heart so full of love as mine. 

Nor (though I vaunt not) is my mind 
Compriseless, nor unstored with lore ; 

But one that ranges unconfined, 
That somewhat knows, and pants for more. 


That now—but what is this—what all 
That language in array can call 
Or man bravade to load the scale ? 
Opposed to thee, it all must fail. 
Vain hope! e’er by desert to gain 
Thy hasten like Babel’s sons we toil. 
To reach the wished for heaven in vain, 
And strive but still ourselves to foil! 























































































































































Lhe Birth Day. 


Then canst thou love me—can it be— 






Fell that sweet word indeed from thee, 
Or did my all too partial ears, 
But aid my hopes to mock my fears? 
O in that smile I read my bliss— 

Yet let those honied lips again 
In whispers soft as maiden’s kiss 


What! the 27th of January again 
arrived! am I twelve month nearer 
the grave, than L was last win- 
ter? Thus time wears away. But 
why these pensive feelings ? There 
wag a time, when each succeeding 
birth day was hailed as the herald 
of forthcoming happiness; of expec- 
tations never to be realized; of those 
smiling but delusive images that 
wanton before us, and fill the unreal 
creations of the mind with those 
romantic visions of approaching feli- 
city that are never to be enjoyed, 
unless anticipation itself may be 
deemed an enjoyment. How long 
the interval between each uk 
ing natal day appears, but when 
it comes, how joyously it passes 
over—as if to make room for 
another. It was then to me an 
appropiate custom of giving those 
days a joyful welcome, and spending 
them in harmony: but now | cannot 
hail them but with gloom, and when 
the faces of joy are near and invite 
me to be happy, I cannot but think 
them ill suited to the solemnity of 
the moment. I look upon the theft 
which time has made with a gloom 
and repining satisfaction. It should 
therefore be spent in reflection, and 
not in joy and revelry. 

But when the morning of life 
passed away like a dream,—when 
cold reality took the place prepared 
by anticipation—arrived through the 
elevated medium of youth and hope 
—when manhood and disappoint- 
ment arrived, shewing the world in 
its true colours, and tearing off the 
masks that hid the faces of delusion 
and self deceit—how cold the clime 

appeared. Ah! did we but know 


Thrill sweet delight thro’ every vain! 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


when the animation of youthful 
romance tingles in our veins—how 
dear is the sensation—how cold and 
cheerless we become when it leaves 
us; we should not feel so anxious 
to be rid of the charm that throws 
so fine a bloom over our dull exist- 
ence. Could we but taste before- 
hand a little of the cares of the world 
and its corroding influence—did we 
but know that the finest feelings 
are to be blended by years—that 
we must sacrifice all that can delight 
and amuse at the present—for the 
sake of attaining fulure fame—for- 
tune—or even the means of support- 
ing existence during helpless age ; 
we should not be so willing to part 
with those shackles that confine us 
within the sphere of youth, hope, 
and ideal bliss. 

Till five and twenty the feelings 
of man are buoyed up with the ex- 
citements of an over heated imagi- 
nation:;—'tis delusive —-’tis a dream 
—lI admit, but then what a bright- 
ness it spreads over his years. Wh 
should he ever be deceived ?—Why 
should cold reality come and scare 
away the frail but beautiful images 
of treacherous hope? Why should 
wisdom and suspicion usurp the do- 
minions of fancy—they improve the 
head, itis true; but then they search 
the heart; and tell him of friendships 
blighted—and of love betrayed — 
or that the loadstar of his life is but 
an tgnie fatuus which has glided 
over the bright regions of fancy, and 
led him into doubt and darkness, 
leaving him without a hope to 
cheer him, or a solitary ray of sun- 
shine to bless him in his loneliness. 

E. J. H. 














Saint Valentine. 


SAINT VALENTINE. 


“ nay blush not silly boy !— 


When these old limbs were hale I should have sped, 
As thou dost after hounds, o’er moor and hill 

‘To watch the suprise neath my lady's tower 

And wake her with my song of valeuntine.— 

‘The lasses loved it Harry, and rude time 

That plays strange pranks with likings has not worn 


‘The fancy from them yet 


. Try your lady love — 


Av I were years some twenty younger boy! 


You should not lack a leader.—" 


OLp PLAY. 


-_---o 


{ am by no means a selfish man, 
and am the farthest remove possible 
from a vain one, and yet I really 
begin to think it a great misfortune 
fur those of yesterday, I mean they 
who lived a hundred or two years 
ago, that my birth day occurred in 
the comparatively modern day of 
1794; for I have such a liking of 
old customs, such an affection to 
antiquated commemorations—(the 
innocent ones of course), that | 
should not be surprised had I cut a 
rather holiday figure among the 
merry ones of that venerable and 
respectable era. I am quite sure 
I should have danced the morris 
to admiration; handled the quarter 
staff with a fashion; made love, as 
1 would have worn my vandyke 
frill and ruffles, in all the elegance 
of a preux chevalier. Summer 
would have seen me worshipping 
the greensward, and the purling 
brooks; and a dance with pretty 
Anne Page, and Mistress Ford, and 
the Faries, round Hornes oak, and 
a joust at the tournament with the 
lion hearted, and before the bright 
faces and glittering banners, and 
kingly trains, oad knightly pa- 
geantry: In autumn, merry Sher- 
wood, and the yew-bow, and the cloth 
yard arrow, and the hound in leash, 
and the hawk on wrist, would have 
been my companions ; whilst winter, 
delightful bluff old winter, with his 
snowy scalp, and his isicle tresses— 
more philosophical, if man could 
find it out, than the mustaches of 
our day, my masters—would have 
greeted me in the barons hall, 
among the minstrels, and the dam- 
sels, and the tryste cups, and there 
amidst gambols and pledges, and 
new year's fancies, and old year’s 
sack, telling many a story, troul- 
ling many a roundelay, i should 

lave been a merry, contented, heart- 


whole, olden time ‘Squire, till, 


¢ March winds and April showers 
Bringing forth May flowers,” 


again called me forth to take the air, 
and to greet returning spring with 
spirits as light and airy as my lady 
love; and as free from evil designs 
as the modest snow drop, and the 
striped crocus, that formed the 
coronet. 
Then the stately but ardent atten- 
tion, the considerate but chevalier 
gaiety and gallantry of the days 
that are not,—how insignificant, and 
rapid, appear, when placed beside 
them, the flippant courtesies, the 
affected politesse and conceited gateté 
de coeur, of the hours that be. Com- 
pliment then was a thing to be proud 
of, neither lightly paid, nor lightly 
laid aside ; it is a commodity now, 
coined in the mint of interest, and 
bearing the impress of flattery, which 
passes current with the merchan- 
dize of fashion, and is as cheap and 
as common, but nothing so respec- 
table, as were the hooks, the queues, 
and the rapiers of our great grand- 
mother’s and grandfather's. There 
was truly a decus et tutamen about 
the venerable appendages which, ex- 
cept indeed upon our coins, and I 
never abuse any thing useful, we do 
not particularly often, in the present 
century, Claim acquaintance with; 
and I have always fancied, and yet 
J am nota disappointed politician 
nor a batchelor, that your cavaliers, 
in the iron region, stooped for a 
lady’s glove, and whispered pretty 
nothings, with such an infinitude of 
meaning, as totally to banish into 
shade the stiffer attempts and the 
pétit love-lispings of —. Gieorge’s 
dandies ; the very reterence to 
whom brings me back, and I fear 
] have been running riot sadly, 
to the head and front of this paper, 
(that is my offence, if indeed, any 
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thing so pleasantly meant can offend 
the good-natured world, of which I 
am but one of the very humblest 
yarticles)—namely, Valentine’s-day. 

have just said that the dandy and 
the l4th of February are somewhat 
analogous; and truly are they so.— 
Both, but in different degrees, afford 
their quantum of amusement with- 
outcomprehending exactly why both 
waste sweetness upon the desertand 
unconscious air. Essences and per- 
fumes, and little sayings, and less 
doings, mark the being, the mere 
man, whilst precocious poetics, 
demented love-rhymes, over-done 
phrases, vile compliments, and ill- 
spelt a and a thousand 
other like fooleries and flights,which, 
but for their antiquity, would be 
like the Sth of November boys, too 
importunate to look kindly upon, 
denote the day. As it is, however, 
they generally wheedle me out of a 
laugh, as does the postman to take in 
my letters, and as do these boys 
aforesaid of my shilling towards 
the bonfire, although I have often 
been tempted to wish, glorying at 
the same time at the overthrow of 
the “ gunpowder treason plot,” that 
the “stick and the stake,’”’ for 
which they petitioned, were laid, 
nolens volens, across their shoulders. 
My library is in the nextcounty, for 
{ am ona visit, but I dare say that 
this was a gloriously merry day with 
the ancients, a sort of wera in the 
life of a good many of them. I war- 
rant ye there were thousands who 
scarcely went to bed o’night lest 
they should dream of any thing but 
the morrow, and, vice versa, thou- 
sands that did go to bed that they 
might dream of nothing else, and 
again, a third party, a sort of betwixt 
and between people (as the West of 
England folks otan it), like the 
duel number in Greek, keeping a 
sort of happy medium between the 
restless here and the restless there, 
who sit up toa late supper, and cheat 
half the night with flowing flaggons, 
that they may better keep a to 
think of the coming morn the other 
half. Ah! I warrant cloaks were 
newly lined, caps newly ribboned, 
bonnets newly feathered, doublets 
newly slashed, lyres newly strung, 
and madrigals newly conned against 
the burst of day; and then were 
there not fair hands unbarring case- 


Saint Valentine 
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ments and light feet tripping o'er 
thresholds ? and soft and stifled 
voices passing and repassing from 
lady’s bowers, and burthening the 
breezes with perfumed sighs and 
manly protestations? ‘Then fair 
hands, bike white banners, waved 
graceful encouragement to knights 
that deemed it the presage to future 
victory, whilst soul-lit eyes rivalling 
the stars, fading away in the morn- 
beam, darted down acceptation upon 
them that looked upwards. Then the 
before despairing diffident youth, 
gathering in courage from circum- 
stances, and the privileges of custom, 
sung forth his passion, and of a veri- 
ty, became a thriving wooer. ‘ Faint 
heart never won a fair lady,” and 
those were times for hearts, and love- 
makings my masters! But now, 
what a degradation my countrymen ; 
now, there is no spirit, no adven- 
ture, no anxiety extant : there is not 
even virtue in our ambition, nor 
chivalry in our character. The post- 
man is our only knight-errant now, 
and the offerings which he bears 
have but little of the romance of life 
about them, little of that happy in- 
tertwining of fancy and truth, sim- 
plicity and earnestness,which formed 
the triumphs of an older century.— 
What are even the Valentines made 
to my Lady Snsannah and to my 
Lady Dorothea’s eye-brow, but a 
wire-wove sheet of hot-press, with 
gilt edges and embossed borders, and 
sprinkled with lavender, or otto of 
roses, and inclosing a copy of one 
of Moore’s Melodies? or what are 
Laura Matilda’s or Anna Maria’s 
billets amour but a plain substan- 
tial wire-wove bit of post, decorated 
with a pair of bleeding hearts, or a 
blind Cupid and a squinting Venus, 
and it may be a motto stolen from 
an Italian opera-book, with the ar- 
ticle mis-accented, and the verb in 
as mad a mood as the plagiarist ? 
and to crown the whole (_finis coronat 
opus) part quoted, part stolen, part 
original, some six or eight lines of 
once a year tendresse. Ecce signum : 
“ Ellen, methinks, whene’er thou 
meets’t my view, 
Angels were painted fair to look like 
you ; 
Ellen! I feel thine eye a fadeless ray, 
‘That sheds o’er deepest darkness hap- 
piest day. 
Ellen, I love thee! deignu to shine on me 
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As doth the Sun, like a Divinity; 

Now is the accepted hour—thou shalt 
be mine; 

| mount—I fly to clasp my Valentine.” 

] believe of the eight lines here 

quoted there may be eight words 

original, and yet it is a crack thing 

in its way ; but it will never do, my 

gentles, why the 

‘+ If you loves me, as I loves you, 

No knife shall cut our heart in two,” 


of John, the groom, and Molly, the 
cook-maid, has more earnestness 
about it, and Miss Sarah, my Lady's 
attiring woman, and Mr. Charles, 
my Lord’s valet’s couplet— 

“ The rose is red, the violets blue, 
Carnations’ sweet, and so are you,” 


is a specimen infinitely more pres- 
ceant, and more definable, because 
less metaphysical than the above.— 
They do come pop to one’s heart, 
and they question at once, and don't 
stand ** shilly shally” at the river’s 
brink, lest the plunge should exter- 
minate. 

You see, my little masters, and 
pretty mistresses, that it will never 
do to send me any of your darts and 
hearts, and flowers and bowers, and 
loves and doves, upon this 14th of 
February. You know me, I dare say, 
for a cross-grained, cynical, petu- 
lant, book-poring gentleman of fifty, 
oue that would as soon take in 
‘* potticary’s stuff’ as a Valentine. 


Saint Valentine. 
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No such thing I can assure you. 1 
love the fun of the thing, but not the 
folly —the reality, but not the affee- 
tation. ‘The mock-modesty and the 
sidelong sheepishness of Betty, as 
she brings our chocolate, when I 
enquire if she has heard from the 
country, is worth all Timon of 
Athens’ misanthropy; and the as- 
sumption of being above such non- 
sence, and the boldly expressed de- 
sire of ** I wish people wouldn’t be 
so silly,” of dear Cousin Emily, as 
I slowly draw the three letters, her 
property (quietly demanding the two 
and three-pence for them) from my 
pocket, is better than all Penrud- 
duck’s world hating, even when 
John Kemble did enact the charac- 
ter. No! no! Il am in love with 
the good things of days lang syne, 
but at the same time, chary of those 
about me. I can laugh with them 
that laugh, though I shall never see 
the princely Essex nor the elegant 
Raleigh—and, perhaps, as was said 
at the conclusion of an elaborate 
treatise, tending to prove Richard 
Jif. aman more sinned against than 
sinning, perhaps after all that | 
have written for the old time, and 
the little that I have said for the 
new, this treatise may be but a para- 
dox. Let the prettiest of my female 
readers write me a Valentine and 
solve the enigma. 
| L. F. Sruarr. 


SONNET ON TIME. 


The waves of Time in sure but silent tide, 

Are flowing onwards in their swift career, 
Bringing Eternity each hour more near, 

And we, with careless glance, behold them glide, 
From us for ever—yea, with thoughts allied 

To mirth, or madness, hai) another year! 
Born like its elder brethren to appear, 

Then, dream-like, to oblivion’s caverns slide, 
Vain and forgotten, as it ne’er had been! 

Or heeded only in its flight by those 
To whom its joyless course, however brief, 

Is marked by vexing cares and ceaseless woes— 
Unlike the bright perspective youth has seen, 


Which gilded ills with hope, and smiled at grief. 
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My Dying Prtend. {Fen. 


MY DYING FRIEND. 


Yes, we must part—I feel we must— 
Our hope for thee is past ; 

The form I love will soon be dust,— 
So noble to the last! 

The hand of death is o’er thee now, 

The chill is on thy pallid brow, 
Thy life is ebbing fast. 

I breathe, while yet I gaze on thee, 

That farewell, till eternity. 


Oh! why my hand so feebly clasp 
Within a faint embrace ? 

Nay still, retain it in thy grasp, 
But turn from me thy face ; 

Oh! do not gaze upon me so, 

As thou would’st read my soul, as tho’ 
Thy rayless eye could trace 

In me the workings of despair, 

To know that death is busy there. 


For thou will die, in death will sleep 
What worth and honour gave ; 

While truth and virtue vainly weep, 
And genius cannot save. 

A noble mind with thee will die, 

Lost, lost to all beneath the sky, 
When thou art in thy grave. 

That form, but clay, cold soon will be 

All that this world retains of thee. 


Oh! let me gaze on thee once more 
My friend, once ‘ere we part; 
Thy cares, thy woes, will soon be o’er, 
And calin that thobbing heart, 

But, if my feelings follow thee, 

My thoughts. my joys, my hopes, to be 
With thee, where’er thou art, 

I would not break thy tranquil sleep, 

For those alone who live I weep. 


I must not think, I dare not dwell 
On days, on joys no more ; 

To me, it would be sweet to tell 
Of them, though they are o’er ; 

To me, no cloud can overcast 

The sunny influence of the past,— 
’Tis only gloom before— 

But, ah! why waken in thy breast 

Those mortal feelings that must rest. 


Why should I shed the selfish tear, 
Or heave the selfish sigh? 
Oh! would my heart retain thee here? 
Thee—from thy kindred — 
Forgive the earthly bosom’s thrill, 
Mine cleaves to human nature still; 
I mourn that thou must die. 
I feel, | feel that we must part, 
Alas that fecling rends my heart. S. 






LONDON REVIEW. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILI 


Memoir descriptive of Sictly and its 
Islands. By Capt. Wm. Henry 
Smyth, R.N. 4dto. pp. 291, 
London: Murray, 1824, 


Tuts work comes before us under 
the official sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; 
and judging from its general terour 
and execution, it certainly appears 
not unworthy of their patronage. 
The author informs us in his intro- 
duction, that he was employed to 
make a nautical survey of Sicily and 
the adjacent Islands, in consequence 
of various representations which 
were made to the Admiralty, stating 
that the charts of the Mediterranean 
sea were very defective and incor- 
rect. He did not, however, confine 
himself to this particular duty alone, 
the plan he proposed being of a 
more comprehensive character, and 
while engaged in the details of 
nautical science, he took occasion to 
add to the steck of information 
which he has acquired from a long 
previous residence in Sicily. This 
information he has embodied in the 
volume now presented to the public ; 
and though his statements in many 
instances are rather too brief and 
abrupt for the importance of the 
subject, yet they cannot fail of being 
perused with interest, from the 
knowledge and discrimination the 
evince. In the mind of the anti- 
quarian, the poet, and the philo- 
sopher, the name of Sicily is sure to 
awaken associations of a peculiar 
nature, while in a political point of 
view, that Island has always been 
regarded as by far the most impor- 
tant of any in the Mediterranean. 
The granary of the south of Europe, 
it has from time immemorial been 
equally remarkable, for the fertility 
of its soil and the abundance of its 
resources, but its inhabitants have 
for a series of ages been degenerate 
and debased, sunk in superstition, 
and lost in indolence. In proportion 


as nature has been bountiful, so have 
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they become torpid and negligent, 
nor has any effort been made on the 
part of the government to rescue 
them from a state at once degrading 
and destructive to the national 
character. On the contrary, the 
shameful immoralities and slothful 
indulgencies on which Captain 
Sinyth, in common with various 
other writers, feels it necessary to 
comment, are mainly to be attributed 
to that system of oppression and 
misrule which the few have so long 
exercised over the many. But if 
any more convincing proof were 
required of this fact, than is fur- 
nished by the work now before us, 
it would be found in the able expo- 
sition of the state of Sicily, which 
Lord William Bentinck gave some 
two or three years ago in the House 
of Commons. That distinguished 
personage had peculiar opportunities 
of making himself well acquainted 
with the character of the people, 
and he has certainly traced their 
national degeneracy to the true 
cause. It appears according to 
Captain Sinyth, that the population 
of the present day bears no pro- 
portion whatever to that which 
existed in ancient times; the num- 
her of people on the whole Island 
not exceeding that which the cities 
of Syracuse and Agrizentum could 
hoast conjointly, in the days of their 
splendour. fle also states, that 
“exclusively of the royal family, 
the arch-bishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, and other church dignitaries, 
there are no less than one hundred 
and twenty-seven princes, seventy- 
eight Dukes, one hundred and forty 
marquisses, with counts, barons, 
and knights almost innumerable.” 
In a country, with a population only 
of a million and a half, and with so 
vast a disproportion of privileged 
individuals,.each of whom disdain 
to follow any industrious pursuit, 
we may readily conceive what 
splendid misery must exist among 
the great, and what abject wretch- 
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edness among the lower orders. It 
is quite obvious that a state of 
society so anomalous and discordant, 
must ‘equally tend to diminish the 
population, and repress all national 
energy. The traveller who now 
visits Syracuse, contemplates with 
pain the mouldering monuments of 
its former grandeur, while he sees 
aronnd him a living picture of 
squalid misery. Judging from its 
present appearance, and the recreant 
atien who people its streets, he 
would not hesitate to admit, that it 
was a place quite in character with 
the capricious tyranny of Dyonisius, 
but if history did not record the 
fact, he could scarcely believe that 
it could have produced such men 
as Archimides, Epicharmus, and 
Theocritus, —illustrious names, suf- 
ficient to redeem whole ages of 
gloom and ignorance. Neither 
could we believe, that Plato, Simo- 
nides, Zeno, and Cicero, had once 
sojourned within its walls, nor that 
Hicetas had first proclaimed the 
solar system, in a city where Corax 
employed his pen in writing on 
Sahadlied and rhetoric. These, how- 
ever, are facts authenticated by the 
inmortal narratives of Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and Diodorus, and must 
produce the most melancholy re- 
tlections in every enlightened mind, 
when brought im association with 
the existing state of a place so 
renowned in classic history, Cap- 
tain Sinyth says something of every 
thing in Sicily, but he is never 
ininute or circumstantial upon any 
topic. In addition to the geology, 
mineralogy, climate, produce, and 
resources of the country, together 
with the domestic habits, literature, 
amusements, prejudices, and reli- 
gions customs of the people, he gives 
us topographical delineations and 
descriptions in rapid succession, 
while he concludes his work with 
an appendix on hydrography and 
statistics. In fact, his are rather 
hasty sketches than elaborate draw- 
ings, but then they are sketches so 
animated and correct, that we imme- 
diately recognise the justness of the 
outline, and admit how competent 
he is to produce a more finished 
performance. That the character 
of a nation is materially influenced 
by the bonds of wedded life, every 
man will allow, and this being the 


case, we can be at no loss to account 
for many of the odious vices which 
prevail all over Sicily. [In that 
island as well as on the adjacent 
continent, conjugal fidelity is a 
thing altogether unknown, nor can 
it be expected, so long is parties are 
united, who have generally no one 
sentiment in common with each 
other. Our author, in adverting to 
this subject, expresses himself in 
the true spirit of an Englisman. 
‘“* The prospect,” he says, 


“ Of reciprocal and permament hap- 
piness, founded on mutual attachment, 
ought to be the basis of the engage- 
ment; this, however, though matri- 
mony is one of their sacraments, is far 
from being the object in the generality 
of families of rank, among whom love 
is rather a physical than a moral affec- 
tion, conjugal attachment but a mere 
name. The detestable presence of a 
cicisbeo, or cavalier-servente, under 
the pretence of relationship or platonic 
attachment, is allowed to offend mo- 
rality, and estrange a husband and 
wife, not only from each other, but 
even from their offspring. The pre- 
valence of this indelicate vice, (an 
odious memento of the immorality and 
degradation of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in which the Sicilian Vespers 
occurred), may be imputed to the 
neglect of sentiment in their unions, 
and to the substitution of the sordid 
motives that frequently produce a 
match. In these the female of twelve 
or fourteen years of age, is often just 
released from the trammels of a 
cloister, ill calculated to form a girl 
for maternal duties, and compelled to 
accept of a man, with whom she has 
scarcely had any previous acquaintance, 
and, in some instances, without having 
ever seen the object of her parents’ 
choice. Sicilians have been accused 
of connubial jealously; but of this 
their universal practice will fully 
acquit them, and the defence that has 
been set forth, by superficial observers, 
in behalf of their domestic arrange- 
ments, only proves, that nothing can 
exist, however monstrous, absurd, or 
despicable, but may find its admirers 
and panegyrists.” 


From our own experience in 
various parts of Italy, we can rea- 
dily admit the correctness of the 
descriptions which Captain Smyth 
gives of Sicilian houses, It cer- 
tainly but ill accords with British 
notions of domestic economy. “The 
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apartments of the gentry,” he ob- 
serves, 


“ Are commonly large and airy, but 
comfort is a term ill understood in any 
rank, and cleanliness a quality not in 
general requisition. Most of the do- 
mestic offices, even to the making of 
beds, are performed by a set of dirty 
men-servants, for the proportion of 
female servauts is very small, and all 
are so miserably paid, that honesty is 
not even expected from them. The 
furniture in general is more splendid 
than useful; paintings, gold cornices, 
mirrors, and marble tables abound, but 
to the same rooms there are miserable 
windows, ill-made doors, and dirty 
brick floors ; and the ascent is by large 
but filthy public stairs, often crowded 
with beggars, and offensive to more 
senses than one.” 


Ina country with a government 
so jealous and arbitrary as that of 
Sicily, neither literature nor the arts 
can be expected to flourish; and 
indeed it appears, that both have 
ceased to thrive there for many ages 
vast. The pretenders, however, to 
iterary distinction are exceedingly 
numerous, and in the vanity of 
their egotism, seem reckless of ex- 
posing their ignorance and _ bad 
taste. All political works are of 
course prohibited; and as to pro- 
ductions of a lighter description, 
such as are to be found in every 
circulating library in England, they 
are almost totally unknown to the 
Sicilian literati. Captain Smyth 
very naturally accounts for this by 
saying, that ** perhaps the custom of 
submitting manuscripts to the in- 
spection of supervisors and censors, 
has contributed to clog the flights 
of fancy, and occasioned the sup- 
pression of many an elegant trea- 
tise.” He tells us in another poe 
that “scarcely any English works 
except Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Hervey’s Meditations, are in 
circulation.”” The poets of modern 
Sicily do not deserve the name, being 
nothing more than the writers of 
madrigals, or wretched improvi- 
satori, whose sole merit consists in 
the facility with which they jingle 
together a succession of unmeaning 
rhymes. There are at the same 
time some partial exceptions to this 
general decay of genius, and the 
name of Meli stands pre-eminent. 
He has paid his court to the muse, 
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at the shrine of Nature, and des- 
cribes in melodious verse, and with 
exquisite pong. the fine pastoral 
scenery of his native eal The 
following extract from the Idyls of 
the modern Theocritus, with the 
accompanying literal version by 
Captain Smyth, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. It will be 
observed, that the Sicilian dialect is 
more copious and figurative than 
the Italian spoken on the continent, 
a circumstance that renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted to the composition of 
poetry. 


Dametu Canta. 


Sti silenzii, sta virdura, 
Sti muntagni, sti vallati, 
L’ha criati la natura 
Pli ri cori inamurati. 


Lu susurru di li frundi 
Di lu sciumi lu lamentu 
L’aria, Il’ ecu chi rispundi, 
‘Tuttu spira sentimentu, 


Dda farfalla, accussi vaga ; 
Lu muggitu di li tori ; 
L’innocenza, chi vi appaga; 
Tutti parranu a lu cori. 


Stu frischettu insinuanti 
Chiudi un gruppu di piaciri, 
Accarizza I’ alma amanti ; 
E ci arrobba li suspiri. 


Coa I armuzza li soi porti 
Apri tutti a lu dilettu, 
Sulu é indignu di sta sorti, 
Chi nun chiudi amuri impettu. 


Damon Sings. 


This silence, this verdure, 
These mountains, these vales, 
Nature has created them 
For hearts that are in love. 


The rustling of the leaves, 
The lament of the river, 

The air, and echo who answers, 
All inspire sentiment, 


That butterfly, so beautiful ; 
The lowing of the cattle; 

Innocence, that is doubtless ; 
All speak to the heart. 


This insinuating cool zephyr 
Encloses a group of pleasures ; 
It fondles a loving soul, 
And steals away our sighs. 


Here the soul opens 
All its avenues to delight ; 
Ouly he is unworthy of this fate, 
Who has not love in his bosom. 
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152 Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV., &c. 


Our limits will not allow us to 
say more of this very interesting 
work; and we have only to add, in 
conclusion, that from the varied 
information which it contains, and 
the purely classical style in which 
itis written, it deserves a place in 
the library of every scholar and 
man of taste. 

Secret Memoirs o the Court of 
Louis XIV.. and of the Regency 
Jvom the German correspondence 
of the Duchess of Orleans, mother 
of the Regent. 8vo. pp. 472. 
London: Whittaker, 1824. 


Tne editor of these memoirs 
informs us that an edition of the 
work which has been in circulation 
for some years, is both incorrect and 
defective, and that he has endea- 
voured to render the present one as 
perfect as possible. Indeed, on 
perusal, it would appear that the 
translation now offered to the public 
from the original German, possesses 
merit of a peculiar character, and is 
much more spirited as well as more 
accurate than the French one which 
first appeared in the year 1788. 
The Duchess of Orleans was the 
daughter of the Elector-Palatine, 
grandson of James I., and by a 
perverse union with the brother of 
Louis XIV., she found herself, at 
the age of nineteen, brought to a 
court the most profligate and de- 
bauched of any in Europe. More- 
over she had succeeded to the bed of 
an unfortunate princess who had 
been taken off by poison, while her 
husband so far from taking ven- 
geance on their heads, still patron- 
izedand countenanced the murderers 
of his first wife. In fact, there is 
no reason to doubt, that he had 
himself instigated them to the atro- 
cious deed. Thus circumstanced, 
the young Duchess of Orleans 
seemed fully aware of her situation, 
and disdaining to accommodate 
herself to the prevailing vices and 
frivolities of the court, she resolved 
to depend entirely upon the re- 
sources of her own mind, and to 
seek in the seclusion of her cabinet 
a peaceful retreat from dissipated 
excesses. Neither could she in any 
instance reconcile herself to the 
manners or customs of the people 
among whom she was obliged to 
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live, for she looked with contempt 
on every thing French, and consi- 
dered it as the proudest boast to 
have been born and educated a 
German. With so violent a pre- 
judice against France, and so strong 
a pre-possession in favour of her 
native land, it may easily be sup- 
posed that she was butill calculated 
to conciliate regard in the former 
country ; yet she had fewer enemies 
than might be expected, and her 
determination and masculine un- 
derstanding enabled her to —— 
over their intrigues. In person she 
had nothing of grace or delicacy to 
recommend her, and her face ac- 
cording to her own description of 
it, must have been any thing but 
handsome. Contemporary writers, 
however, assert that she was unjust 
to herself in this respect, and that 
she was by no means so unsightly a 
person as she represents. She cer- 
tainly draws her own portrait in no 
flattering colours, and few ladies 
would be equally candid on sucha 
subject. ‘1 am,” she says, 


“ Unquestionably very ugly: I have 
no features; my eyes are small, my 
nose is short and thick, my lips long 
and flat; these do not constitute much 
of a phisiognomy: I have great hang- 
ing cheeks and a large face; my stature 
is short and stout; my body and my 
thighs too are short, and upon the 
whole I am truly a very ugly little 
object. If 1 had not a good heart, no 
one could endure me. To know whe- 
ther my eyes give tokeus of my pos- 
sessing wit, they must be examined 
with a microscope, or it will be difficult 
to judge. Hands more ugly than mine 
are not perhaps to be found on the 
whole globe.” 


Frown this brief sketch some idea 
may be formed of the mind and 
person of a princess, whose pen has 
been more productive than that of 
any correspondent since the days otf 
Julius Cesar. She wrote not letters, 
but whole quires of paper, and the 
voluminous records of her industry, 
are to be found in most of the courts 
of Europe. From morning till 
night she was to be found at the 
writing-desk, and judging from the 
specimen before us, we should think 
that many of her effusions must have 
been extremely curious and amusing. 
She yields nothing to Wroxhall in 
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gossipping and garrulity, while she 
1as_ infinitely more point, more 
force, and more sarcastic humour 
than the notable author of the * Me- 
moirs of my Own Times.” Her 
details of the court of Louis XIV. 
are interesting, as throwing some 
light upon the oo intrigues of 
that period, and still more so as exhi- 
biting in their true character the 
profligate sycophants by whom he 
was surrounded. Her hatred of 
Madame Montespan, and of the 
ruling favourite, Madame de Main- 
tenon, was implacable, and though 
on the death of Monsieur, a recon- 
ciliation took place between them, 
at the instance of the king, she still 
continued to regard her with secret 
aversion, to the very last moment of 
her life. She could never forgive 
the indignity which Madame de 
Maintenon put upon her proud Ger- 
man lineage, in the person of her 
son, by getting him to marry one 
of the illegitimate daughters of the 
king. She moreover abhorred her 
from the unbounded influence she 
exercised, and represents her as 
having done more to sully the cha- 
racter of the monarch, who was 
infatuated with her, than all his 
other concubines put together. She 
thus indignantly expresses herself 
on the subject. 


“ All the mistresses the king had, 
did not tarnish his reputation so much 
as the old woman he married: from 
her proceeded all the calamities which 
have since befallen France. It was 
she who excited the persecution against 
the protestants; invented the heavy 
taxes which raised the price of grain 
so high, and caused the scarcity. She 
helped the ministers to rob the king ; 
by means of the constitution she hast- 
ened his death; she brought about my 
son’s marriage; she wanted to place 
bastards upon the throne; in short, she 
ruined and confused every thing.” 


Yet though she took no pains to 
conceal her enmity against this 
omnipotent mistress, she still ma- 
— with so much address, as not 
only to maintain her ground at 
court to the very last, but also to 
ingratiate herself with the king, 
who, it would appear, respected her 
understanding, and admired the 
inflexible qualities of her heart. In 
ler strictures upon several indi- 


The Star ia the East, &e. 
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viduals, she is not only severe, but 
sometimes coarse and vehement to a 
degree; as for instance, speaking of 
a man with whose wife the Duke of 
Lorraine was too intimate, she says, 
‘* Craon is an accursed cuckold, and 
a treacherous man,”’ This princess, 
in short, appears to have been a 
woman of extremely strong feelings, 
and utterly heedless of diseretion 
in expressing them. As historical 
documents, her voluminous writings 
must always be valuable ; but they 
would be still more so if her judg- 
ment had not been equally influenced 
by the partiality of friendship, and 
the rancour of enmity. 





The Star in the East, with other 
Poems. By Josiah Conder. Svo. 
pp. 195. London: Taylor and 

essey, 1824, 


THe muse of England was never 
more prolific than at this moment, 
yet never were there more abortions. 
Every man who has got the faculty 
of putting sonorous syllables into 
blank-verse, or converting common- 
place words into ‘sure expected 
rhymes,” does not hesitate to set 
himself up as a poet, and attempts 
the steep ascent of Parnassus with 
the most sturdy resolution. Mr. 
Conder is not an exception to this 
general rule among modern aspi- 
rants. From the religious and 
moral tone that pervades his effu- 
sions, we believe him to be a very 
good sort of man, but as a votary 
of the Muses, his success has by no 
means kept pace with his ambition. 
With nothing of the meus divinior, 
which constitutes the very essence 
of poetry, he aims at being sublime, 
but the failure is more glaring as 
he becomes turgid and incongruous. 
He informs us in his prefatory no- 
tice, that many of the poems which 
he has now collected under one 
cover, at the moderate price of six 
shillings, were written at distinct 
leisure intervals, during the last 
twelve years, but they do not appear 
to be in the slightest degree the 
more perfect from having been so 
long under revision. Akenside 
wrote his Pleasures of Imagination, 
at the early age of twenty-three, 
and was endeavouring all his life 
afterwards to polish and improve 
that celebrated poem, but without 
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success; for it was found that 
excellence might be disfigured but 
not enhanced. Mr. Conder, how- 
ever, has not the genius of Akenside, 
and now in his more mature years 
he may safely labour at his ‘* Star 
in the East,’’ and at his ‘ Sacred 
Poems,” nor be at all afraid of 
exercising too fastidious a judgment 
on these his juvenile efforts. It 
appears that at the age of eighteen 
Mr. Conder was one of a little knot 
of youthful bards who assembled 
under the poetic designation of the 
‘“ Associate Minstrels ;’’ and the 
‘* Star in the East’’ was one of his 
principal contributions to the joint 
stock. He tells us that it first came 
out “ under the ill-chosen title of 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo,’ but we 
doubt very much whether the alte- 
ration either of the title or text will 
render it more acceptable to the 
public. Confused images and infla- 
ted figures are its princpal charac- 
teristics, and the same may be said 
of his * Sacred Poems,” which are 
nothing but a distorted paraphrase 
of the psalms, evincing neither 
spirit nor simplicity, but with a 
strained attempt at both. Mr. Con- 
der thus apostrophizes the comet. 


‘*‘ Mysterious Visitant, whuse beautcous 
light 
Among the wondering stars so 
strangely gleams! 
Like a proud banver in the train of 
Night, 
Th’ emblazon’d flag of Deity it 
streams— 
Infinity is written on thy beams; 
And thought in vain would through the 
pathless sky 
Explore thy secret course. Thy 
circle seems 
Too vast for Time to grasp. Oh, can 
that Eye 
Which numbers hosts like thee, this 
atom Earth descry ?” 


In his domestic relations he must 
be one of the most affectionate of 
bards, for he has not left one of his 
immediate kindred or connections 
unsung. We have odes and sonnets 


upon various family occasions, with . 


birth-day verses and tributes of 
tenderness to the whole of them. 
In short, we should pronounce him 
to be an excellent husband, father, 
and brother, but no poet. 


The Pilgrim's Tale. By Charles 
Lockhart. 


Poetry is the most delightful 
department of literature, but it is 
like a region of roses that tempts 
us to forsake awhile the path of 
more necessary study, and leaves us 
afterwards to repent the time which 
we have lost in exploring it. And 
this loss of time is doubly lamented, 
if we have been disappointed in 
finding even the unprofitable delight 
that we sought. Truth obliges the 
historian to detail the most atrocious 
cruelties, and pourtray the most 
abandoned characters; experience 
teaches the moralist to dwell more 
upon the vices than the virtues of 
human nature; and it is when the 
mind is weary with reflecting on 
the depravity of man’s disposition, 
and the cruelty of his deeds, that it 
turns for refreshment to the pages 
of fiction, where it expects to find 
him represented, not exactly as he is, 
but as he ought to be. How devoid 
of true taste, therefore, must the 
author be, whe, in a work avow- 
edly imagined, whose only object is 
to amuse, and whose only means of 
producing pleasure, is by presenting 
that which is pleasing, selects 
for his theme every thing that is 
detestable in man. Such is the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Tale. Not 
satisfied with making his hero a 
revengeful, deliberate murderer, the 
objects of his assassination must be 
his own children; not satisfied with 
the commission of simple adultery, 
he introduces a youth to his wedded 
sister, and dwells on the abandoned 
fulfilment at once of adultery and 
incest; then, after loading him with 
the murders of his love and dearest 
friend, and closing his existence in 
perjury and parricide, attempts to 
ile him an object of our commi- 
seration and esteem. On _ com- 
mencing the tale, the first object 
that presents itself is a Count (who 
has fled from justice to a tower of 
desperate outlaws in Mont Serrat) 
standing in the midst of darkness 
and storm, and pledging his enemy 
in a cup of poison; then follows a 
minute description of the suicide’s 
agonies ; not a feature is forgotten; 
his skull scalped by the rock, —his 
blood-shot, withered eyes, — the 
pangs of his breast, “ where death's 
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cold hand seems feeling for his 
heart,’—and the black convulsions 
ef his madness, are enumerated 
with the most disagreeable exact- 
ness. In this state, surrounded by 
the lightning, accompanied by 
Sondro, “the child of guilt and 
ghastliness,” and the giant Moor 
Leranzor, who seems to be the pre- 
siding demon of the scene, he com- 
mands his son Fernando, on across, 
planted to shew ‘ the spot where 
some lone murdered traveller fell,” 
to swear vengeance on his dearest 
friend. This is but the prelude to 
a series of the most deliberate 
assassinations, and blood-curdling 
atrocities related in the Moor’s nar- 
rative. Leranzor is for ever haunted 
by the last action of each victim. 
The first whom he slays, in her last 
moments, drags her clammy hands 
over his eyes, and his conscience 
renders the feeling perpetual. The 
hiood of the second flows across his 
hand, the shriek of the third echoes 
in his ears, and the death-strained 
eyes of the fourth, in the shape of 
two blue luminous orbs, are con- 
stantly swimming before him. Yet, 
he still perseveres in guilt, and dies, 
at last, beneath the dagger of his 
son, ina state of distraction, through 
these imaginary horrors, and taunted 
by the exulting laugh of Sondro 
whose subtlety has surpassed his 
own, As though this tale was 
deficient in materials for frightful 
descriptions, he introduces, by way 
of episode, some bandits composed 
of Moors and galley-slaves, their 
long hair streaming with rain 
clinging round their veiny throats, 
clad in sheep-skins, and crowding 
round the fire (in autumn), who 
amuse each other by recounting 
what detestable deeds they have 
committed * since last they sallied 
forth at set of sun.’ To these cruel 
and sacrilegious episodes, rising 
above each other in excess of de- 
——, the author, very improperly, 
as endeavoured to give a tinge of 
humour. The following is the 
worst told, but the least disgusting 
of them all :— 


FIRST BANDIT. 


“Here's something in this streaming 
cloak of mine, 

Will cheer our chilly blood,—a flask 

of wine ; 
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The tempest’s gift; —for, when the 
storm began {ran 

To whistle round me, on the watch, I 

For shelter to a neighbouring cavern, 
where 

A bearded hermit kuelt on flints, in 
pray’r 

Before a crucifix, beside which, lay 

A skull, cross-bones, aud books that 
teach to pray. 

Methought how pious his white head 
would look, 

Set where the skull was, on some godly 
book : feut 

So, for the jest, I stole behind him, — 

His neck through at one stroke,—and, 
having put 

The skull upon his bleeding trunk, I 
said, 

‘There, my old hermit, pray to your 
own head!’ 

Then, looking curiously about the cell, 

Knowing au holy man must needs live 
well, 

I found this wine; and, taking down 
the cross, 

The holy books, and other such like 
dross, 

Burnt them upon the purgatory stones, 

And roused the fire with one of the 
cross bones. 

The ghastly head gleam’d in the hal- 
lowed blaze, 

And, when I drank, ‘a health!’ it 
seemed to raise 

Its livid eye-lids, and gasp slowly out, 

‘A pledge,’ on which, I poured some 
down his throat.— 

The dreary night flew fast and cheerly 


80 ; 
’ 
And well it might, I love a laugh ye 
know.” 


The mere murder of a helpless 
old man, was not suthcient without 
the added impiety of burning the 
cross on the stones of penance, and 
rousing the blaze with the emblems 
of mortality. 

The second canto is the reverse 
of all this. We will not withold 
our praise where praise is due. It 
contains the most beautiful similes, 
and is told in the language of unaf- 
fected tenderness. The Tiamhations 
are romanticaly picturesque, and in- 
deed, throughout, it displays no 
common genius. There is a serenade, 
(what Spanish romance can be 
without one?) and we have space 
for a song sung init by Gondemar: 


“ Oh lady, there’s a fairy spell 

In thy mild beauty’s azure eye, 
Whose lucid charm beguiles, too well, 
The parting tear and absent sigh! 
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And there's a magic in thy smile, 
Enchanting those who most would 
Its gentle fascination—while {shun 


It binds the heart thine eyes have won! 


I've seen those sy! phs of love and light, 
That o’er the minstrel’s vision flee, 

And all their forms of fancy bright, 
And blissful beauty, blend in thee! 


Oh lady, think not, all I own, 
Is poesy’s imagined theme; 
Or, falsely deem, my love’s alone 
The fleeting wish of passion’s dream! 


But oh, believe, *tis like yon star, 
Thatshines forever,brightabove thee; 

Pure as its beams my feelings are, 
And lasting as its light I'll love thee! 


The poem altogether is the pro- 
duction of a powerful mind; it 
contains the darkest scenes, but it 
also contains some of the brightest. 
The plot and characters are original 
but overwrought; and the style, 
unlike most of our minor bards, is 
not an imitation of our popular 
poets. 


Hurstwood; a Tale of the Year 
1785. In 3 vols. 12mo. Longman 
and Co. 


Whatever may be captiously 
urged to the contrary by disappointed 
and discontented critics, this may 
be truly termed the golden age of 
literature. The selfish passion for 
contemporary or for posthumous 
fame, which gave birth to so much 
pride, jealousy, fretfulness, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, among men of learning and 
genius of former times, seems to be 
unanimously renounced by the pre- 
sent race of writers, who pursue 
their honourable labours alee the 
influence of purer and more disinte- 
rested feelings. The critics, to 
their credit be it spoken, were the 
first, who, ceasing to pursue the 
‘‘ bubble reputation,” began to ex- 
ercise their functions solely with a 
view to the public good, unmixed by 
any personal consideration. Their 
example has been followed by two 
classes of writers, who from tempe- 
rament and habit were most prone 
to be charmed “ by the whistling of 
a nawe,’’—we mean the poets and 
novelists of the day. Their most 
popular productions are all either 
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anonymous or pseudo-anenynions ; 
and it should seem that they purpose 
to themselves no other reward than 
the tranquil satisfaction of leaving 
the world bettert han they found it, 
in bequeathing a stove of instruction 
and delight for the edification of 
yosterity. Among these modest 
Conshahen of the human race, who 
“do good by stealth and blush to 
find it fame,”’ may be ranked the 
author of the tale now before us, 
whose merits, in themselves of no 
mean order, are heightened rather 
than disparaged by the humility of 
his pretensions. 

The attraction of this novel con- 
sists rather in the multitude and 
rapid succession of striking inci- 
dents, than in the development and 
contrast of characters, or in the 
dramatic exhibition of manners pre- 
vailingin England at the commence- 
ment of the last century. It has 
few scenes of humour, and is rarely 
relieved by those digressions, which 
in some favourite productions of this 
class, seem designed rather to display 
the versatile genius of the author, 
than to improve the structure of his 
narrative. In theintroductory chap- 
ters there are some vivid sketches 
of natural scenery ; but as the plot 
gradually unfolds itself, it really 
seems’ to demand the rejection of 
these and all other ornaments. The 
dialogue itself becomes more terse, 
plain, and colloquial, assuming as it 
were an earnestness suited to the 
urgency of the occasion. Stratageins, 
pursuits, surprises, escapes, re-cap- 
tures, and other adventures succeed 
each other almost without inter- 
mission, and they are all of such 
essential import as links in the 
chain, that if one of them be over- 
looked the catastrophe becomes a 
inere enigma. 

The outline of the story may be 
comprised in few words. Henry 
Hurstwood returns to his paternal 
domain in Cardiganshire, as a fugi- 
tive from Scotland after the rebellion 
in 1715. In early life he had 
accompanied his father to Denmark, 
and as they had assumed the name 
of De Ruse, they were both - 
posed to be dead, and the family 
estates had been appropriated by a 
friend of the house, Mr. Penning- 
ton, to whom they had been entrust- 
ed when the elder Hurstwood was 
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constrained by embarrassments to 
leave hiscountry. In the mansion 
of Hurstwood, resides Miss Rachel 
Kemyss, the niece of Lord Norland, 
under the tutelage of her maiden 
aunt, Lady Anna, who has been 
pe ‘rsuaded to sanction the addresses 
of the younger Pennington to her 
niece. As it frequentiy happe ns in 
affairs of this kind, where interest 
rather than inclination is consulted, 
the young lady, fixing her affections 
on the exile, rejects her former 
suitor, who -is now impelled by 
revenge, as well as ambition, to 
effect the ruin of his favoured rival. 
After a long train of vicissitudes, 
Hurstwood is tried and condemned, 
but through the exertions of the 
lady he escapes from prison, obtains 
a pardon at is instance of his father, 
frustrates the designs of hisenemies, 
and is rewarded with the hand of 
his fair deliverer. 

The story is related with great 
spirit and conciseness, though in a 
style not sufhiciently in keeping 
with the characters, or with the 
manners of the age in which they 
are supposed to have lived. At the 
outset, indeed, we seem to be read- 
ing of events that occurred yester- 
day, and not acentury ago ; ‘but of 
this inconsistency we are gradually 
rendered unconscious by the ab- 
sorbing interest of the events them- 
selves. 

From among the passages which 
may be most conveniently detach- 
ed, we select a scene in which Juli- 
us Pennington steals an interview 
with Rachel, while she is contem- 
plating in the gallery of Hurstwood 
a picture strongly resembling the 
absent heir. 


“ By Lady Anna’s direction, he had 
followed Rachel into the park, in 
hopes of thus forcing an interview 
which had been denied to his request, 
Scarcely had she parted with Godfrey, 
and struck off by another path, ere he 
arrived at the same spot, and after 
some time spent in a fruitless search, 
concluding she was returned to the 
house, he pursued her thither, and 
entered the hall unnoticed, such was 
her exclusive attention to this new 
discovery. The gloom caused by the 
large dimensions of the place had 
further enabled him to approach un- 
noticed, and his delight in thus ac- 
complishing his object, was heightened 
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by his being enabled to gaze upon her 
countenance and form, rendered even 
more interesting by the pale glare of 
the single lamp, without their being 
disturbed by those expressions and 
movements of disapprobation and 
aversion which he was quite conscious 
that he amply deserved, 

* But when he saw upon what ob- 
ject her eyes were rivetted, and when 
he found the cause why her counte- 
nance was so animated, and her atten- 
tion was so abstracted, indignation, 
jealousy, envy, and disappointment, at 
once rankled iv his breast, and it was 
not till some moments had elapsed, 
that he could enough recover his self- 
possession to address her in terms of 
moderation and courtesy. Heremem- 
bered sufficient of *his rival to com- 
prehend the nature of Rachel's emo- 
tions, and nothing would now have 
composed him, but the certainty of 
her being entirely at his own disposal, 
The more he gazed, the more he 
gloried in his villany, and he thought 
that the attempt was warranted in his 
case, if it was only to deprive that 
person of his mistress, who was in a 
fair way (0 deprive him of his estate. 

“ Fearful of alarming her too much 
by any abrupt address, he made a 
slight noise, and as Rachel turned 
with the intention of immediately 
retiring, he stepped up to her, and 
taking advantage of her surprize and 
consternation, seized her hand, and 
compelled her to resume the chair 
which she had before occupied. In 
vain did she attempt to escape. There 
was more of mortification than of 
gentleness ia his grasp, and at length 
she was terrified into acquiescence by 
considering that it might be dangerous 
further to provoke one who had al- 
ready sufficiently shewn the violence 
of his disposition. 

“ ¢ Miss Kemyss must pardon me 
this intrusion,’ said he, in an agitated 
tone, * when | remind her that our 
former terms of intimacy demanded 
milder treatment than | have expe- 
perienced at her hands. Why Rachel 
—why do you so obstinately refuse 
even to Is it so great an 
offence to love? May | not, after a 
friendship which commenced with our 
infancy, be allowed the common pri- 
viiege of at least speaking my feel- 
ings? Am 1 to be denied those 
friendly asssurances, that sympathy 
which is my due, even though my 
addresses «are themselves denied ? 
Rachel! beware of urging me too far! 
I have learnt to love you from the 


first dawn of opening reason to the 
W 


see me? 
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present moment. | have learnt to 
ceutre in you every thing that is 
adorable—every thing that is delight- 
fuleeevery thing that is desirable is 
this world! You must pardon me 
then, if 1 fee!—if Ll act more violently 
than ordinary men;—if I cannot sit 
content to have feelings which are the 
erowth of years torn rudely from my 
breast, aud replaced by the excru- 
ciating pangs of unmerited disappoint- 
ment! 

* He paused. The lofty roof of the 
hall was filled with the deep tones of 
his voice, and he proceeded in a 
strain lower, but not less energetic. 

“« ¢] were unworthy of you to feel— 
to say—to think less than I do. The 
shipwrecked mariner grasps at any 
straw in the hour of impending de- 
struction. [too may be urged in the 
desperation of my feelings to attempt 
many rash things for the recovery of 
wy shipwrecked hopes ;—do not glory 
then too far in your obstinacy, but let 
reason have her due portion of influ- 
enee;— check present, and I trust 
iwomentary prejudice, and allow me to 
converse with you on those terms 
to which L have been so long ac- 
customed. 

“Rachel listened in silence and 
dismay. The place in which they 
were, the gloom of surrounding objects, 
the lateness of the hour, the solitude 
that now remained unbroken, even the 
dim lamp which shed its quivering 
light upon the agitated, yet deter- 
mined countevance and tall figure of 
Julius—all these, added to an address 
so sudden and unwelcome, had almost 
overwhelmed her. She felt, however, 
that necessity called upon her for the 
utmost exertion of her powers. A 
few hours more, and she would be out 
of the reach of this ungenerous per- 
secution. It would be dangerous and 
imprudent to hurry Julius on the im- 
mediate execution of his purpose—it 
would defeat her own. Yet she 
scorued to act the hypocrite, and pro- 
cure her present liberation by any 
concession which her future conduct 
could not ratify. 

* ¢ You ask my friendship, Julius,’ 
said she, in a low and tremulous voice, 
—* you ask for a renewal of those 
feelings which formerly existed be- 
tween us’ Tell me, when did I 
withold them? Never, till they were 
superseded on your part by more 
arbilrary atleciions—more unlimited 
denmnds than | was at all prepared to 
expect or willing to allow. As a 
friend of my aunt's, and as the occa- 
sional companion of my own child- 
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hood, you were always received here, 
with a welcome of which you have no 
right to complain. The same reception 
you would always have insured, but 
for your own impatience and impetuo- 
sity. Though I am young, inexpe- 
rienced, and perhaps foolish in my 
prejudices, yet you are too much of a 
man of the world to suppose that a 
female has not a right to use her own 
discretion in a matter of such import- 
ance as her future establishment. 
The claimine of this discretionary 
power is all of which you or my aunt 
can accuse me; and surely you will 


allow that it is no implied duty of 


friendship to coudemn the ears to 
listen, when the heart is, if not averse, 
at least quite unprepared. Now what 
have been the recent evidences of your 
friendly feelings? Not only have you 
persecuted me with proposals direct 
and indirect, after promising to wave 
the subject for a given time, but you 
have indulged yourself and infected 
others with jealous alarms, and been 
the author of calumnies for which | 
could readily prove there has not been 
the slightest real foundation. Under 
these circumstances, Julius, can you 


expect from me the same proofs of 


esteem—the same pleasures in your 
society which formerly existed? No! 
If such was the case, you might justly 


despise me for pursuing a course of 


hypocrisy, which would be equally 
contemptible in your sight, as degrad- 
ing to myself. O no!—Do me justice 
in this particular at least, and if you 
have any wish to regain the place that 
you have lost, cease to persecute a 
friendiess orphan. Show that you are 
really my friend, by consulting my 
happiness and regarding my feelings 
—by detracting from, rather than add- 
ing to the miseries of my situation— 
by inspiring me with confidence aud 
gratitude, rather than with terror—by 
being my geuerous and disinterested 
protector, rather than a persecutor 
and inveterate enemy ! 

“ Julius was not sufficiently callous 
to withstand this appeal altogether. 
He first relaxed, then relinquished his 
grasp: the fiery expression otf his 
eyes, softened into a gaze of admira- 
tion, and feeling the truth of the 
arguments used ; he finally fixed them 
upon the ground, totally absorbed in 
listening to the melodious tones of the 
voice that addressed him, At the 
conclusion of Rachel's speech, he 
looked up. At the sight of her beauty, 
increased by her distress and confu- 
sion, a generous impulse seemed for a 
moment to possess him. She invited 
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him to be her friend, though she still 
rejected him as her lover. Was not 
friendship near akin with love! Per- 
haps he had been too precipitate—time 
and delicate attention might produce 
a favourable result—he would shew 
her how devoted he could be to her 
wishes—it was not too late to regain 
her good opinion, 

* ¢ Rachel,’ said he, respecttully 
taking her hand, but immediately 
relinquishing it, * your eloquence has 
prevailed. I own my error, aud my 
happiness depeuds upon your pardon. 
1 know that ‘I have been guilty of 

nwarrantable presumpton. My con- 
trition shall be amply proved by my 
future conduct. The work of repent- 
ance shall begin now. Assure me of 
your forgiveness, and I will not louger 
detain you here. Alas! I know too 
well that you sigh to be liberated.’ 

“ The pardon was granted, but con- 
ditionally—* if you prove yourself my 
friend, —and Rachel, delighted with 
her emancipation, hurried with rapid 
steps to her own apartment. Arrived 
there, she sat down to think upon what 
had passed. It conveyed, however, 
no new sensations of pleasure or of 
hope. She well knew the character 
of Julius Pennington. It was impetu- 
ous in right or wrovg. Like his 
talents, it was versatile and showy, 
Under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, she felt no dependance 
upon his sudden professions of repeut- 
ance ;—the next gust of passion—the 
next call of interest, would upset them 
all. She felt the dreadful conviction 
that her situation was just the same 
as before this interview, and she did 
not for a momeut flatter herself that 
her eloquence had produced any fur- 
ther effects than the welcome libe- 
ration from his addresses which she 
now enjoyed,” 


At the risk of extending this 
notice beyond its due limits, we 
must insert the passage detailing 
the hazardous attempt of the | lady 
for Hurstwood's liberation, ou the 
night preceding the day tixed for 
his execution, The fellow has un- 
dertaken for a stipulated sum to 
assist in this enterprise, on condition 
that without revealing it to any 
one, she shall consent to be the 
principal agent. According to a 
previous arrangement, she repairs 
alone to the church-yard an hour 
ufter midnight, 


“ Arrived at the little gate which 
admitted her into the small aud grassy 


~ 
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cemetry, she again paused, and looked 
with anxious eyes towards the round 
Saxon porch, from which she almost 
expected to see some dreadful figure 
emerge. Nothing, however, was visi- 
ble, and making an effort for the re- 
covery of her resolution, and half 
ashamed of the many fears to which 
she had given way, she glided softly 
towards it, and was about to screen 
herself from observation within its so- 
lemn obscurity, when the deep and 
under tones of a human voice, arrested 
her progress, and almost caused her to 
iy with apprehension, 

*“* You're a brave bird, however, 
that you are,’ said the voice, * and so 
dou't be frightened vow at the sight of 
a friend. ‘l never thought, if the truth 
must be told, that you would come out 
at this time o’night. But there’s no 
telling what lasses will do for their 
Jo’s till they’re tried, and so J] came 
here on the risk on’t. Come, miss, 
don’t be frightened. If | was never 
honest before, hang me if I could help 
it nuw, so pluck up and be hearty,’ 

* Poor Rache! had, indeed, no little 
cause for appreheusion, when, as 
emerging from the porch, the moon- 
beams fell broadly upou the person of 
her companion. He was unusually tall, 
broad, and bony, and his countenance 
exhibited an expression of impudence 
aud ferocity, which made her shud- 
der. Over tis dress was a large rough 
wrapper or cloak, and on his head was 
a scull cap, with narrow brims, such as 
were worn a ceutury before. He was, 
moreover, booted and spurred, and 
Rachel observed a long pistol stuck in 
his belt, as the air accidentally blew 
his cloak aside. In the company of 
such a personage, no wonder that she 
felt quite powerless,and as he stood uear 
her, displaying the full proportions of 
his gigantic frame, she fouud herself 
for some time unable to utter a word, 

“¢ Come, my pigeon,’ said he, at 
length, with a shocking familiarity, 
‘ we are well enough to our time, but 
we must not be after stauding here, 
staring at one another, while there is 
business to be done. I suppose the 
fellow told you my terms. Have you 
brought the money? The wheel will 
never work without oil, and plenty 
too, for it’s an awkward business, and 
I may bring me into trouble, if 1 don't 
put my best leg foremost.’ 

** Rachel produced her purse with a 
trembling hand. The gaoler stretched 
forward, aud took it with an eager 
grasp. After feeling the weight, aud 
examining the contents, he returned it 

with a griv of satisfaction. 
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“¢it will do very well. But mind 
you, lady, I mean to act honestly and 
fairly by you, and so here’s the money 
till the job’s done and it is fairly earn- 
ed, The gentleman in the tower, yon- 
der, shall be the witness. Come, we 
must be budging. They are sharp 
folks in our town, and there may be 
some mischance, if we dally about here, 
and the clock finger is just upon one 
too. Come along. 

“* Rachel followed, somewhat re- 
assured by the fellow’s apparent ho- 
nesty of intention. They soon arrived, 
but without any interchange of con- 
versation, at the old tower near the 
bridge, through which she had previ- 
ously passed. Here the gaoler stopped, 
and as he was disengaging a bunch of 
keys which were beneath his cloak, 
Rachel ventured to speak, and suggest, 
that if the prisoner was confined there, 
there would be no necessity for her 
presence, but she could stay below, 
and merely be an unknown witness of 
his liberation. 

“¢ No—no—,’ said the man, reso- 
lutely, * that will never do. If I should 
happen to be brought up for this, it 
will never do for them to say that I 
unlocked the door and struck off the 
fetters. I must swear that my wife 
took the keys, and that I knew nothing 
of the matter. No—no, miss. You 
must do it all yourself, and depend 
upon it, it will be best done. Wrap 
yourself up in your cloak, and keep 
your face close under your bonnet, and 
Vil warrant he'll never stop to enquire 
who you are, when he once finds him- 
self loose. The man’s not such a fool 
as to stand squinting under a woman’s 
bonnet, when he has to run for his life. 
See—this is the key of the outer door, 
the inner is fastened with a padlock, so 
you'll have no trouble there.’ 

“ Feeling that she was now too far 
advanced to retreat from her purpose, 
Rachel tacitly obeyed, and after receiv- 
ing the necessary instructions about 
the fetters, with a trembling hand and 
beating heart procecded to unlock the 
massive outer door. After several in- 
effectual attempts, however, she was 
obliged to give it up, and the gaoler, 
fearing any further delay, at length 
came forward with a growl of impa- 
tience, and with one rapid twist of his 

hand, shot the bolt, and sent the door 
reeling back upon its hinges. 

“ With a kind of desperate courage, 
Rachel ventured into ‘the gloomy va- 
cuum which now presented itself, and 

was not sorry to perceive above her 
the feeble rays of a small lamp, when 
she had ascended about a dozen steps 
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of the worn and circular staircase. — 
Meanwhile the gaoler remained below, 
to guard against any surprise, and 
cautioned Rachel, as she begun the 
ascent, not to lose one moment, by 
yielding either to her fears, or suf- 
fering any foolish palayer with the 
prisoner. 

“She obeyed his injunction in the 
first instance by seizing the lamp which 
was rudely fastened to the wall, and 
proceeding without delay to apply the 
key to the padlock, and thus disen- 
gaging the door from the strong and 
rusty staple. This was easily accowm- 
plished, when, fearful of indulging one 
moment of thought, she took the 
lamp from the floor ou which she had 
placed it, and with an unsteady step 
entered the apartment. 

“ It was not large—but on her first 
entrance she saw nothing through the 
gloom. Indeed she could scarcely 
bear to cast her eyes forward. The 
noise of the fetters, however, as the 
prisoner started upon his feet from the 
miserable couch on which he had been 
laid, convinced her that he was in- 
deed there, and with a desperate effort 
she advanced close to the place where 
he stood, and suffered the feeble light 
of the lamp tu glare in his face. 

“It was indeed her lover! There 
he stood with a countenace full of sur- 
prize, curiosity, and doubt, darting 
from his eloquent eyes a keen gaze 
upon the being who thus strangely 
disturbed the solitude of his prison. 

“ For a few moments Rachel could 
attempt no more. She stood silent, 
keeping the light averted from her 
face. When at length, with the quick 
voice of astonishment, the prisoner de- 
manded her name and business, she 
rallied sufficiently to say, in a low 
voice, that she came to free him from 
his bonds, and that he must fly imme- 
diately. 

“¢ But I demand, and 1 will know 
to whom I am indebted for this unex- 
pected interference? said he, sud- 
denly placing himself between her and 
the door. 

“Rachel saw that there was now 
but one plan to adopt. She threw 
back her bonnet, and allowed hima 
fall view of her pale and disordered 
features. But she could not speak.— 
Sobs choaked her utterance—the tears 
ran unbidden down her cheeks—and, 
almost fainting, she leaned against the 
damp walls of the prison for support.” 

The astonishment of Hurstwood at a 
sight so extraordinary burst forth in 
repeated exclamations. Scarcely could 
he believe his senses. He stamped, 
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he rubbed his eyes to convince himself 
that he was awake; and at length, 
finding that indeed it was no dream of 
the night—no phantasma of the imagi- 
nation, he addressed Rachel iu a tone 
of the most anxtous enquiry. 

«“ At first she was too much overcome 
to answer any thing; but the hoarse 
voice of the gaoler from below, urging 
her to make haste, at length roused 
her into action, 

“«* You must indeed ask no ques- 
tious, said she, addressing Hurstwood, 
‘for IL have no time to answer them.— 
Let me free you from your fetters 
while | am able. I feel as if my 
strength was going, and I am anxious to 
finish that for which [| have dared so 
much. Promise me, when you are 
gone, that you will forget as long as 
you live the dreadful events of this 
night, and I shall be more happy in the 
reflection of what | have done.’ 

“¢ As long as I live, I shall live for 
you, my dearest Rachel, and to exe- 
cute all your commands,’ said the ena- 
moured Hurstwood, while, forgetful of 
the yet critical nature of his situation, 
his bosom was throbbing with a thou- 
sand delightful and hitherto unknown 
sensations, 

“* Come, come, make haste—I hear 
footsteps coming this way! shouted 
the gaoler from the bottom of the stairs, 
in a voice of thunder. 

“¢Oh, how shall I release you!"— 
cried Rachel in bitter agony, as with 
no apparent success she attempted to 
unloose the fetters. 

“¢ Only be cool, my Rachel,’ said 
Hurstwood, in a calm and svothing 
voice. * Here—first disengage this 
hand, and I can manage the rest my- 
self.’ 

“ Atlength, but not without much 
difficulty, the task was accomplished, 
and Hurstwood was beginning to pour 
forth a torrent of acknowledgments, 
and make an unlimited string of en- 
quiries, when Rachel stopped him, and 
still trembling with apprehension, en- 
treated him to lead the way out of so 
disagreeable and ominous a place. * You 
said you would obey me,’ uttered she, 
in a voice of earnest petition, and oh 
do not let us risk our present good 
prospects by any unavailing and foolish 
delay. Did not the gaoler say that 
some one was approaching ” 

“lam gone,’ replied he emphati- 
cally. *In obeying your wishes I ex- 
ecute my own, for now life is doubly, 
doubly dear to me.’ ” 

“Ina few moments they had des- 
cended the steps, and stood in the 
gloom of the archway. The gaoler was 
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ai Tale. 16 
still there, waiting impatiently for their 
appearance, Rachel gave him the 
purse, and returned her acknowledge- 
ments for his kindly offices. * Hush!’ 
said hein a low voice and drawing 
them both to the darkest recess of the 
archway—‘ | fear we are discovered- 
That young man, a relation of the 
sheriff ’s—Mr. Pennington, | believe— 
passed by just now; and see, there he 
is at this moment waiting on the other 
side of the bridge.’” 

*¢ Oh what'shall | do—is there then 
no way to escape?’ said Rachel, in 
atone of the utmost distress. * How 
foolish I was to imagine it could be 
accomplished !* Fly!’ continued she, 
addressing Hurstwood, ‘and I will 
remain here; and endeavour to detain 
him.’ 

“Is Mr. Pennington alone?’ en- 
quired Hurstwood. 

‘*¢ He is,” replied the gaoler; * and 
I think if this young lady will walk 
along the wall there where the shadow 
falls, she may get quietly back to her 
lodgings without any body knowing 
that she has been here at all,’ 

‘¢* But how will you get away your- 
selves ? -enquired Rachel, anxiously. 

“¢ Leave that to us, my dear Rachel, 
whispered Hurstwood. * We two are 
not likely to be daunted by even Mr. 
Julius Pennington. If I escape I shall 
make for Byewood, and this day month, 
at this very hour, I will be at the bridge 
of Barle, if youor my friends have 
any plan to communicate for my future 
safety. Lsay you, because | consider 
you as pledged to be mine. Go, dear- 
est Rachel, and may heaven reward 
you for your goodness!’ 

“¢ Are you willing still further to 
assist this gentleman?’ said Rachel to 
the gaoler. * See him safe from this 
place, and the reward shall be doubled. 
I cannot go without this assurance.’ 

“*¢ Why, lady,’ replied the man, 
‘as lam discovered, it matters little 
now whatI do. We had better com- 
plete the job, and stop yon gentleman's 
mouth by throwing him into the river 
below here, before we part. But he 
moves this way. Otf—off this instaut, 
or you will repent it. 

“6 Yes, go, my Rachel—go for my 
sake as well as your own,’ said Harst- 
wood, conducting her safely along a 
dark wall, and pointing to the open 
street, which now lay before her as 
silent as it was when she first ventured 
out. * Your staying longer here would 
be equally dangerous to yourself and 
us. if there should be any disturb. 
ance, the fewer in number the better,’ 

Searcely had they parted, ere the 
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voice of Julius Pennington reached her 
ear. She did not pause even for an ins- 
tant, but gathering strength from her 
fears, ran towards the ion as quickly as 
terror could wing her steps; and at 
length, breathless with haste, and faint 
from anxiety and emotion, she reached 
her room aud threw herself upon her 
bed, half dead with terror and fatigue.” 

This is by no means the only 
instance of that high and generous 
spirit which harmonizes with the 
milder graces of that lady’s cha- 
racter; and we may observe gene- 
rally that in no romance of modern 
date does the interest. appear to be 
so fairly divided between the hero 
and the heroine. For this and 
other reasons, we are disposed to 
think favourably of the work as a 
first attempt; and thongh the an- 
thor, with an amiable and rather 
amusing excess of difhdence, limits 
his expectation to the approval of a 
single friend; yet we trust that he 
will in no long time feel bimself 
warranted in once more exercising 
his pen for the entertainment of 
the public. 


History of the Political Institutions 
of the Nations of Eurepe and 
America, &e. From the French 
of M.M. P. A. Dufau, J. B. Du- 
bergier, and J. Guadet, Advocates 
of the Cour Royale, Paris. By 
T. E. Evans. London: Black, 
Young, and Young, 1824. 


THe momentous events which have 
taken place, both in the old and the 
new world, within the last half cen- 
tury, have suggested to the authors 
the expediency of this work. The 
principal object which they profess to 
have in view is, that it should serve 
as a connecting link in the history of 
their country, by “ binding the re- 
collections of the past to the hopes 
of the future, by restoring the chain 
of past and present times.’’ Butthe 
interest of such an undertaking is 
not confined exclusively to France ; 
there is not a nation in Europe that 
has not sensibly felt the effects of 
that memorable Revolution which, 
while it overturned the monarchy 
in France, gave altogether a new 
character to the government and 
people. This event forms, of course, 
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a principal feature in the work he. 
fore us, so far as regards the new 
political institutions that emanated 
from it. The authors commence 
with a short historical retrospect of 
the government of France, from the 
first establishment of the monarchy, 
down to the Revolution of 1789,— 
After briefly noticing tle state of 
Roman Gaul in the fifth centary, 
when, according to the Abbé Dubos, 
“there were no longer Gauls in 
Gaul,” the people being SO COIn- 
pletely Romanized, the work pro- 
ceeds on to the period when a horde 
of barbarous Germans invaded and 
took possession of the country. To 
this period is referred the establish- 
meut of the regal power in France, 
upon the principle instanced by Ta- 
citus, in speaking of German usages, 
** Reges ex noblilitate, duces ex vir- 
tule, sumunt.”” Hence it would ap- 
pear that military prowess alone 
did not entitle a man to sovereignty 
among the Franks, but that he must 
have had the qualification of illus- 
trious birth to support his claim.— 
But though among all the German 
tribes the succession to the throne 
was generally preserved in the fa- 
mily of the person who was first 
raised to it, still instances occurred 
in which the people deposed the 
reigning sovereign, and placed the 
crown on the head of some enter- 
prising chief, whom they thought 
more worthy of ruling over them.— 
It may be inferred from various 
authorities, that after the Franks 
had introduced the monarchical sys- 
tem into Gaul, the people always 
claimed the right of electing their 
kings, though they limited the ex- 
ercise of it, by confining their choice 
to some member of the reigning 
family. Nothing was more simple 
than their coronation ;—it very ill 
accords with our idea of that im- 
posing pageant. ‘ The person 
destined to reign over the Franks, 
holding a sword in his hand, was 
elevated on a shield, and the whole 
army, which was present at the cere- 
mony, performed various evolutions 
around him.”’ This mode, however, 
was truly emblematic, as indicating 
the warlike character of the people. 
But on the accession of Clovis, 
royalty assumed more pomp, and 
acquired more stability ; and christ- 
anity afterwards gave the stamp of 
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religion to the contract eee the 
monarch and lis people. A short 
section ot the work is de ‘voted to the 
Salic Laws, by which females are 
for ever rendered incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the throne. Itthen proves 
on to notice the feudal institutions 
introduced by the first invaders, and 
the various modifications of the po- 
litical system under succeeding mo- 
narchs, ‘down to the time of the ie 
gonots, When France was convulsed 
and distracted from one end to the 
other. At that period, the talents 
and virtues of Henry LV. rescued 
his country from ruin; but the vio- 
lent encroachments of arbitrary pow- 
er on the freedom of the subject, 
and the gross abuses that prevailed 
inevery department during subse- 
quent reigns, became at last into- 
lerable, and the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was made to expiate on a 
scaffold the crimes and vices of his 
predecessors, while the events that 
led to the catastrophe deluged not 
only France but Europe with blood. 
Adverting to this subject, the au- 
thors cone clude their historical sum- 
mary with these just and forcible 
observations :— 

“ The bold and sanguinary genius 

Richelieu, the brilliant despotism 
and victories of Louis XILV., alike con- 
tributed to banish even the recollection 
of the ancient jutlueuce of the great.— 
Nothing more was wanting than to 
corrupt them, and this Louis XV. ef- 
fected. In the reign of this prince, 
every thing was polluted and fell to 
decay. But while the first orders of 
the state were sinking into dependence 
and corruption, the third, through the 
progress of the sciences, arts, and a 
daring philosophy, were gradually 
rising into importance. A_ revolution 
was inevitable, and the virtues of Louis 
XVI. did not retard this event. It was 
at last found necessary to return to 
those principles of goverumeat which 
had so long laid neglected. The na- 
tion was convoked, and then com- 
menced a revolution which covered 
our country with massacres, and shook 
all Europe to its foundations. Half a 
century before, and all this, perhaps, 
had been but a useful and tranquil re- 
form!” 

The authors now proceed to the 
practical part of the work, and ex- 
hibit, in consecutive detail, an ac- 
count of the different constitutions 
that have existed in France from the 
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earliest period, after the first conso- 
lidation of the regal power, lawn to 
the time when the monarchy was 
restored in the person of the pre- 
sent king. Each succeeding change 
is introduced with an appropriate 
commentary on the circumstances 
that led to it, and the arrange- 
ment is methodical and perspicuous 
throughout. Mr. Evans is trans- 
lating the work in detached parts; 
and the two volumes he has already 
published, are impressed with those 
characters of style and elegance, 
with that chastened eloquence ot 
expression, and happy adaptation of 
the language in which he writes to 
the idiomatic phraseology and ge- 
nius of the original, that leave no 
doubt of his competency to the task 
he has undertaken. 


Rozvald, an Epte Poem, in Tirelre 
Books. By J. FL Pennie, py}. 
a Svo. London: Whittaker’ 
he 23 


To write a poem deserving the 
title of epic, is a task which, since 
the days of Milton, no man has 
been able to accomplish, though 
many have attempted it, and flat- 
tered themselves on their imagined 
success. Among recent aspire ants, 
Voltaire, in his Henriad, has made 
the nearest approach; but, as com- 
pared with the author of Paradise 
Lost, he has no pretensions what- 
ever to the same cominon association 
in rank. He is, however, proximus 
sed longo tntervallo. The epic, as 
itis the highest spec ies of poetical 
composition, so it is, also, the most 
arduous to be attempted ; requiring 
in the poet a genius at once sub- 
lime, vast, and comprehensive. A 
celebrated critic tells us that its 
chief object is, ‘* to form the man- 
ners by such instructions as are dis- 
guised under the allegories of some 
one important action.” But it is 
not merely sufficient that the action 
or fable shall be in itself important ; 
it must, also, be probable and in- 
teresting, and the grand Epopee in 
which its several parts are combined, 
inust preserve a complete unity and 
regular simplicity throughout.-— 
Moreover, the subject matter must 
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be such as to correspond with the 
dignity and loftiness of epic poetry. 
That man is most egregiously de- 
ceived who thinks that every legend, 
gleaned from remote antiquity, may 
be turned into an epic poem, pro- 
vided it be fraught with Seaman 
incidents. Nothing is farther from 
the fact; and hence, as well as from 
the arduous character of the design 
itself, the cause why so many have 
failed in the highest effort of which 
the muse is capable. It is true, 
that as the chief emotion which the 
epic poem aims at exciting in our 
minds is admiration, nothing is so 
conducive to it as the marvellous; 
but then the physical or moral agency 
to which the marvellous events are 
ascribed, must be such as never to 
offend the understanding. In other 
words, the machinery which the poet 
employs must be perfect in all its 
details. In this respect the ancients 
had a decided advantage; for the 
numerous deities in the calendar of 
pagan mythology, afforded Homer 
and Virgil ample means of preter- 
natural interposition whenever they 
found it necessary. Milton, it is 
true, had the angels to resort to; 
but he could never make half so free 
with them as his great archetypes 
could with their invisible agents.— 
We make these tew observations in 
reference to the epic poem yeneral- 
ly, that Mr. Pennie may not feel 
surprised at our denying Rogvald 
a pa to the title of epic: what 
we cannot grant to the Henviad, 
we cannot lightly concede to any 
modern production. He has writ- 
ten a very interesting poetical le- 
vend, but not an epic poem. An 
obscure event, supposed to have oc- 
curred at the period of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, when England was ina 
state of feudal barbarism, is of all 
others the most unfortunate subject 
that the votary of the epic muse 
could select, the famous story of 
king Arthur not excepted. Mr. 
Pennie has, however, worked this 
up into what he calls an-epte- poem; 
of twelve books; thus equalling 
Virgil in quantity if not in quality. 
As the materials he has Selected are 
wholly unfit for the purpose, our 
readers will not expect that we 
should analyse the fable; suffice it 
to say, Hat it comprises a number 
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of incidents, which sometimes bor- 
der on the improbable. But in thus 
commenting on the infelicity of the 
subject, as well as on its component 
parts, we would not be understood 
as withholding our approbation from 
the poem itself, abstractedly consi- 
dered. On the contrary, we think, 
as a poem, it possesses very great 
merit, and is highly creditable to 
the genius of the author. There 
are many detached passages in it 
which are truly beautiful. The fol- 
sowing soliloquy, for instance, in 
which Offida, one of the principal 
characters, deplores her hard fate, 
is conceived in the finest spirit of 
poetry. The author, when he wrote 
it, had evidently before him Milton’s 
pathetic lines on the loss of his 
sight :— 


‘* No more vain Hope, with thy last 

feeble beam, 

Seek to dispel the gloom of black de- 
spair ; 

For O, my heart, so long to grief a 
prey, 

Can only in the tomb a refuge find'— 

Ah, me! the thoughts of youthful plea- 
sures past, 

Love’s transient moments of delight 
that fled, 

Like shooting star-beams o’er a stormy 
sky, 

Yet yielding recompense for years of 
woe, 

Do haunt my memory still, like trou- 
bled ghosts 

Unwilling to forsake the mouldering 
dust 

They once inhabited, and for awhile 

My soul of thy sharp pangs, O misery, 
cheat !— 

Twilight’s grey eye at length is closed, 
and pow 

The breezes usher in the star-crowned 
wight: 

But not for me the evening zephyrs 
load 

Their balmy wings with fragrance: 
not for me 

The valley and the grove impurled 
wear 

Their summer blossomings and rain- 

___bow hues; 

Nor love-note of the dove, nor stream’s 


wild song, 

Nor vesper-hymn of birds are breathed 
for me! 

No sounds hear I but the wild seamew’s 
scream, 

As on the gale’s fleet wing, it soars 
aloft, 
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And skims the airy void, save when 
his voice 

The ocean lifts on high to chide the 
storm, 

That rocks my prison-tower, and round 
me roar 

The cloud-peal mingled with the raven 
blast !— 

O death, friend of the wretched, when 
shall I 

Leave this dull clay, this dreary dun- 
geon quit, 

And, like yon ocean-eagle, cleave the 
skies ? 

See! how she mounts, and her broad 
pinion flings, 

Cloud-like, upon the air.—Ah, royal 
bird, 

Thou hasten’st homeward to thy wonted 
perch 

Upon the craggy summit of yon cliff, 

While I sit hopeless in my prison-cage, 

And cannot break its bars.—But O, the 
time 

Will come, when I shall soar like yon- 
der moon, 

That casts her slanting ray athwart the 
deep, 

As to her rising orb the billows bow 

Their hoary heads in homage, far be- 
youd 

Thy proudest flight, and find at last my 
home 


In the bright mansions of eternal 
bliss.” 


We could make many other ex- 
tracts with equal advantage to the 
author, but our limits will not allow 
us to go farther. Before we con- 
clude, however, we would advise 
Mr. Pennie to cultivate any other 
species of poetry rather than the 
epic. In any other he may suc- 
ceed, and even distinguish himself ; 
but the more he plumes his waxen 
wing for the epic, the more cer- 
tain is he to meet with the fate of 
Icarus. 


E. M. Feb. 1824. 
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Numerical Games in Arithmetic, for 
the Anmeement and Inrprovement 
of Youth. By Thos, Halliday. 


IN modern times, the success of 
any new productfon, either in litera- 
ture, science or the arts, has too 
frequently depended less upon its 
intrinsic merits, than upon the skill 
of the author in calling aloud with 
a view to rouse and attract the pub- 
lic attention. This remark must 
have been often made by other ob- 
servers, a8 well as ourselves, but 
was suggested on the present occa- 
sion by our having accidentally 
met with the ** Arithmetical Games,”’ 
From an examination of their con- 
tents, we can confidently assert that 
they possess the quality so much 
desired by writers on education,— 
that of infusing knowledge into the 
youthful mind, by connecting pleas- 
Ing associations with useful occu- 
pation. They have this farther ad- 
vantage :—while — have a ten- 
dency to produce a habit of atten- 
tion, with the agreeable exercise of 
the rational powers, they discourage 
the spirit of gaming, and excite a 
laudable emulation in young and 
ardent minds. Even those persons 
whose religious opinions prevent 
them from allowing their children 
the use of the common cards, 
would find their objections obviated 
by this contrivance, for it combines, 
ina high degree, utility with en- 
tertainment. We can, therefore, re- 
commend it to the attention of the 
delicately scrupulous, as a rational, 
ingenious, and innocent amusement 
for children, and calculated to ena- 
ble them to convert many of their 
leisure hours to improvement in an 
important branch of knowledge, in- 
stead of idling them away in indo- 
lence and ennut. e 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


Ara time when peace and all her 
mild and sportive train smile upon 
our land, when plenty empties from 
her horn of plenty her choicest gifts, 
we are permitted to turn our atten- 
tion to what may lead to promote 
our domestic happiness, soften the 
asperity of the feelings engendered 
hy war, and restore us to that state of 
feeling which is most congenial to 
our nature, and national character, 
The history of nations that have slept 
long ages away in ruined grandeur, 
as well as the more modern records 
of surrounding nations, point out to 
us the policy to be adopted. 

Greece and Rome did not establish 
their characters more by the battles 
they had won, or the code of laws 
by which they were governed, than 
by their unwearied cultivation of 
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literature and the arts. 
argued that greatness of national 


character depend upon military 
prowess, then would the brave an 

classic Romans be less worthy of 
‘our admiration than their savage 
conquerors, the Goths, who knew 
not how to make the same use of con- 
quest that the Romans did on former 
occasions. By her conquests has 
our Empire ensured to herself the 
sovereignty of the seas ; in mechanics 
and commerce she has no equal; she 
is not less renowned for her litera- 
ture; and in arts, she is fast ap- 
proaching to the bighest perfection 
of which art # capable. With de- 
light do we behold, in each succeed- 
ing exhibition, the many proofs of 
native talent, some of which, let 
critics (who, for the most part, are 
but traffickers in art, and depressors 
of rising talent) say what they will, 
are far above their crude, smoak- 
bound, and obscure “ originals,” as 
they are pleased to term them. We 
ardently hope to find these old 
impositions of picture-cleaners and 
dealers put behind the fire, to make 
place for the productions of taste 
and genius. The Artists of Great 
Britaiu have never had so bright 


a prospect of their works being 
duly appreciated. To our late re- 
vered Monarch—to the artists them- 
selves—and to a few spirited gen- 
tlemen, is the nation indebted for the 
preservation and cultivation of the 
Arts during our struggles in the late 
wars. Other artists tims roved the 
truth of Barry’s defence of them, and 
our country mag tee against the 
attacks of the President Montes- 
quieu and Abbé Wincleman ; and, 
we have no doubt, whilst there is 
talent on one side, and patronage on 
the other, that surrounding nations 
will be obliged to acknowledge. the 
preeminence of British Artists, From 
the number of pictures purchased at 
the annual exhibition of the British 
Institution much good must result— 
first, as it remunerates the artist 
for his labours—and secondly, as it 
tends to shew the merit of modern 
art, compared with the works of 
the old masters. We hail, with 
anticipations of the best resuits, the 
opening of other Schools of Art. 

e cannot agree with some of the 
periodical publications, that they 
will injure the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. British Artists 
must still cling to the Royal Aca- 
demy where they were educated, 
and to the British Institution, where 
their first dawnings and maturity of 
talent met succour and support, the 
members of which, in unison with 
artists themselves, stemmed the tor- 
rent of prejudice against native 
genius, and by their patronage and 
example brought things to that 
happy climax from which the nighest 
approach to perfection may be ex- 
pected. Having premised thus much, 
we shall now proceed to a review of 
the works, comprising the Exhibi- 
tion of this season :— 

“* No more ought to be exacted 
from any work of art than that 
which is proper to it, or that which, 
consistent with this propriety, would 
be advantageous to it.”—Barry on 
the Orleans Gallery. 
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Comus, with the Lady in the En- 
chanted Chair.—W, Hinton, R.A. 


* One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in de- 
light 

Beyond the bliss of dreams, Be wise, 
and taste.” 
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Milton's Comus. 


This picture is poetically con- 
ceived, finely drawn, and well co- 
loured.. Nothing in its kind can 
be more happy than the expression 
of the Lady in the Enchanted 
Chair. She seems lost in the rapi- 
dity and wonderment of thought. 
Half in hope, half in distrust, she 
knows not yet what choice to 
make. The scene to her is new; 
but the elegant and easy paare of 
Comus, and his promise of delight, 
has some claim to confidence, Whe- 
ther we consider the turn and ex- 
pression of the head, the disposition 
of the hands, perfectly in untson, or, 
the whole figure as it sits, we cannot 
think that the story could be more 
happily told. There is much grace 
and.ease in the figure of Comus.— 
The colouring is, as it should be, a 
delicate anion of warm and cold,. 
bleading into;each other, produc- 
ing roundness and relief. The prin- 
ciple light is well managed, and 
its banal well kept up. There is 
much display of anatomical know- 
ledge in the Fauns: and their co- 
louring and character forms a. fine 
contrast to the other figures, and, in 
point of Septem and drawing, 
may vie with any thing in that way 
from the pencil of Reubens. Mr. 
Hilton seems to have paid much at- 
tention to this great master, but he 
does not employ the same means to 
obtain the same end. The Fauns 
of Reubens, though necessarily of 
the grosser human form, are, never- 
theless, light and sportive ; the co- 
louring, though copper-toned, is yet 
clear, harmonious, and rich, with 
clear, ‘deep shadows—whilst, on the 
other hand, Mr. Hilton’s has an al- 
most unaccountable heaviness about 
them, which not eyen their gam- 
boling figures and merry faces can 
remove. His colouring, indeed, is 
in harmony ; but there is no bril- 
lianey in his lights, nor depth in his 
shadows. If we addto this deficiency 
of brilliancy and depth in these par- 
ticular figures, and their direct op- 
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position to the tender and beautiful 
colouring of the Lady and Comus, 
where the principal light falls, their 
apparent heaviness to the eye may, 
perhaps, be accounted for. On the 
whole, it is a splendid effort of art, 
and such only as could come from a 
man of elevated mind and superior 
talent, 


Iris and her Train, — Henry 
Howanp, R.A, 

This picture is in Mr. Howard's 
usual style of elegance. The group 
of figures seem indeed the 

“ Gay creatures of the element, 

That in colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds.” 


There is throughout a tenderness 
and delicacy of execution, befitting 
the subject. The whole group seem 
to floatin air. Every thing is har- 
mony, grace, and elegance. The 
extremities of the group above, and 
particularly at the bottom of the 
picture, being subdued in the 
** plighted clouds,” give great reliet 
to the whole. There is a quietness 
‘and repose in this picture which is 
seldom to be met with in composi- 
tions ofthis kind. There is but one 
thing strikes us as faulty (though 
it will scarcely warrant our using 
so strong a term), that is, that the 
head of Iris, beautiful and well 
drawn as it is, still wants dignity 
of expression to shew her supe- 
riority over the rest of this w«the- 
rial yroup. 

Colonel Blood’s attempt to Steal 
the Regalia from the Tower of Lon- 
don.—H. P. Brices, 

This picture is the production of 
a strong mind, and much profes- 
sional acquirements. There is plain 
dealing about it, and little, if any, 
subterfuge of art. It is well and 
firmly painted with a bold peneil. 
Every tint and shade is disposed 
to advantage, and the story well 
told. The head of the keeper, its 
expression, and indeed the entire 
figure, is well made out. He sees 
his danger—he feels he is over- 

wered—he is conscious of his 

uty—but finds he must yield to 
reserve his life. The artist has not 
en less successful in the delineation 
of Colonel Blood—firm and deter- 
mined, he carries his daring project 
into execution. Having beaten down 
the keeper, and secured him from 
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rising, by placing his right foot on 
his chest, his more immediate atten- 
tion is directed to the accomplish- 
ment of his object, Mr. Briggs has 
been particularly happy in this fi- 
gure: it is correctly drawn, and well 
managed, The drapery is properly 
and naturally disposed of, and the 
whole action of this principal actor, 
and his expression of determination 
and anxiety, is very ably pourtrayed. 
The other figures in the picture 
sufficiently sustain their characters ; 
the receiving part of the Regalia 
from a at ee one side #. the 

rating, is artfu oneness the 
Kneeling extremity well fore-short- 
ened. We could wish, for the sake 
of the artist, and the further pre- 
servation of.so able a work of art, 
that this picture was goleeed by a 
process less liable to be effected by 
thine, 

Christ Healing the Impotent Man 
at the Pool of Bethesda,—J. and @. 
Focco. 

The artist who has made the 
human figure the peculiar object of 
his study, it must be acknowledged, 
has given the preference to the most 
sublime and interesting department, 
but he should bear in mind that in 
proportion to its greatness and su- 
periority above other pictorial re- 
presentations, so also is its diff- 
culty of execution increased. There 
are more requisites necessary to 
form a historical painter than many 
imagine. He mest have acquired a 

reat extent of historical knowledge, 

e intimately acquainted with na- 
tional characteristics, and a _ nice 
observer of the diversities occasioned 
by time or circumstance, age and 
sex ; superadded to such, a know- 
ledge of anatomy, linear and erial 
perspective, with all the mechanism 
of art before he can with propriety 
employ his talent on any subject 
likely to do him credit. Many 
men who might have had sufficient 
mind and strength of genius for the 
ordinary occupations of life, have 
either themselves miserably and un- 
fortunately mistaken their powers, 
or, led by the advice of their friends, 
been induced to take to that line 
of life to which their mental or 
acquired abilities, or indeed both 


together, are totally inadequate. If 
the world is to judge of the preten- 
sions of the Messrs. Foggo’s to the 
rank of historical painters by this 
picture, we would, and we do say, 
that it is much to be regretted that 
they have so miscalculated their 
abilities and so wasted their time. 
We know full well the time, and 
mental ransackings, that such an in- 
tended ‘display must have required ; 
and any one acquainted with art 
will say, that theirtime might have 
been better disposed of in something 
else. Every figure seems as though 
they were but just dug from a mud- 
pond. With the most unmeaning ex- 
pression, every feature is distorted, 
without conveying to the mind of 
the spectator any thing expressive 
of their situation, or éxciting one 
particle of sympathy. The only 
figure in the picture at all approach- 
ing to consistency of character is 
that of the Redeemer.. Yet this is 
severe, hard, and crude; nothing of 
the superhuman,which should be the 
object, aimed at—nay, it is even 
utterly destitute of that sweetness of 
expression which many a character 
of human mould would demand.— 
Indeed the general tone of the 
picture is so muddled and cloudy, 
with so little of any thing like 
nature about it, that to account for 
it, one should suppose that the 
Messrs. Foggo spent most of their 
time at an anatomical theatre; and, 
contrary to what may be expected, 
mistook mere disease for the total 
suspension of a organ of vi- 
gorous existence. The extremities 
seem completely disjointed—there is 
scarcely a hand in the whole pic- 
ture in which every joint does not 
seem unconnected with each other. 
Some parts are well done, which 
clearly proves the fallacy of a certain 


‘great painter’s reasonings—** That 


to draw a good and correct outline, 
and fill it up with any thing, it 
could not be bad.”” Weshould have 
passed by this picture as entirely 
unworthy our notice, did not the 
honour of the class to which it 
aspires compel usto do so. Many 
others of minor pretensions, and 
much talent in their ‘* small way,” 
present themselves to our notice. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Dramatic entertainments 


Tue 
were suspended at this Theatre on 
the 30th of January. Mr. Bochsa, 


however, = up a selection of music 
sacred and profane, which attracted 
a full and nearly overflowing house. 
Mrs. Salmon, .Miss Paton, Miss 
Stephens, Mr. Braham, and Mr. 
Bellamy were the chief performers. 
After the national air of (fod save the 
King, which was sung with pleasin 
effect, a selection from Hande 8 
Oratorio of The Messiah was per- 
formed. The paternal tenderness and 
expressive simplicity of Braham’s 
* Comfort ye my people,” must 
have made a lasting impression on 
every sensitive mind; for every note 
breathed the fond solicitude of the 
affectionate parent. ‘ Rejoice great- 
ly” was by the sweet voice and ex- 
quisite taste of Mrs. Salmon ren- 
dered more pleasing and gratifying 
than usual; while the piety anc 
fervency with which Miss Stephens 
executed the air of “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” was highly 
catenlated to subdue the most scep- 
tical and impious soul, and inspire 
it with sentiments of the most'sincere 
devotion, the most hallowed piety. 
The grand chorus of * Hallelujah” 
was well received and encored with 
merited applause. Miss Paton did 
roo justice to Di tanti palpiti, from 
the Opera of J/ Tancredt by Rossini. 
The applause she received for her 
inimitable execution of this air must 
be as grateful to her feelings as the 
execution was to the audience. 

The Oratorio of The day of 
Judgment composed for the King 
of Prussia, by Frederick Schneider, 
Chapel Master to His Majesty, 
formed the second part of the per- 
formance for this night. It was the 
first time it was attempted in this 
country, but it fell far short of giving 
that exquisite rapture or sacred joy 
which the first part conveyed. This 
production of Schneider has been 
very much celebrated on the Conti- 
nent, but we believe it will never be 
countenanced in this country. In- 
deed, the audience on that night 


seemed to suffer it to ‘pass of’ more 
for the respect they had for the per- 
formers than for the performance it- 
self. This awful momentous theme 
is too much for the genius of Schnei- 
der to do it justice; and it is doubt- 
ful if even Handel himself could 
render ita same oratoriotic per- 
formance. To raise from the grave, 
the dead of the past ages,—to give 
the just that voice and song expres- 
sive of their hopes and happiness in 
their anticipations of future bliss; 
and to the unjust, the wicked and 
condemned,’ appropiate langua 
and mode of expression, is not with- 
in the powers of Schneider; for his 
demons chaunted as sweet melody as 
his angels, they only differed in 
words. Those who are acquainted 
with the chorusses of Handel can 
never tolerate those of Schneider. 
Noise is subtituted for elevation 
of feeling, and the unmeaning ab- 
ruptness with which they break off 
ainfully reminds one of those of 
andel, while by 


6 degrees remote and small 
The strains decay 
Aud melt away 
In a dying, dying fall.” 


The third part, which was miscel- 
laneous, was well received; but we 
believe the second part will never 
again be attempted in this country; 
especially before a discriminate au- 
dience. 

Mr. Oxberry made his appearance 
here in Mawworm in The hy rite, 
which was again performed for that 
purpose. He was warmly and cor- 
dially received, and he looked his 
character so well that a general 
laugh was excited at his sanctified 
aspect,—his dry long look, and long 
wry face. Oxberry was very suc- 
cessful in this character, and we 
believe no theatre in England can 
boast of possessing two able per- 
formers of equal merit in the charac- 
ter of Mawworm, as this theatre can 
in Liston and Oxberry. 


For a novelty, as it is called, the 
uninteresting Romance of Lodoiska 
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has been revived. It has very little 
merit either in scenery or character, 
and for its continuation is chiefly 
indebted to the exertions of Harley 
and Wallack, otherwise it is very 
likely it would not survive the first 
nights ———— The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was brought out 
at this theatre with operatical addi- 
tions, after the manner of The Z'wo 
Gentlemen of Verona and the Comedy 
of Errors. Innovations like these 
should be very cautiously made in 
the plays of Shakspeare, if indeed 
made, or suffered to be made at all. 
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If a great fund of humour, a mas. 
terly delineation of the failings, the 
whims, the oddities, eccentricities 
and venal vices of humanity be the 
chief requisites of comedy, what 
comedies possess these requisites in 
so eminent a degree as those of 


Shakspeare Why then endeavour 
to render them more entertaining by 
the introduction of operative per- 
formance? nothing but the novelty 
of the thing, and nothing saves 
them from censure but the original 
and genuine merit of the piece. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Romeo and Juliet was performed 
this month. Mr. C. Kemble, and 
Miss F. H. Kelly, were the hero 
and heroine. We never saw both 
characters more ably sustained, and 
we never saw an audience more 
satisfied with a performance, or 
more enthusiastic in their applause, 
Indeed, we never were so eon- 
firmed in our opinion, or so gratified 
at the contirmation, that public 
feeling can never be shaken by the 
** cant of criticism.” When we last 
noticed Miss Kelly’s appearanee, 
in ** The Vespers of Palermo,’’ we 
found it our duty to combat certain 
critics, who, while they admitted 
the want of dramatic interest in 
this play, wished, we must say 
ungenerously and unmanly, to as- 
othe its failure to Miss Kelly. We 
then maintained that the public 
felt differently from the critics, and 
it now meoeees not only that we 
were justified in the observation, 
but that the public felt as indignant 
at the unmerited treatment which 
she received, as we did ourselves. 
On her appearance the last night, 
she was received with an applause, 
avhich, from its long contimuance, 
must be as much ascribed to a con- 
sciousness of her having been un- 
justly treated, as to a sense of her 
merit. One of the critics on whom 
we then commented, and whose ab- 
surdity and self-contradictions we 
exposed, threatened, we understand, 
to commence an attack upon us. 
How he could attempt to vindicate 
himself, in first condemning the 
play, and then ascribing its failare to 


Miss Kelly, we are really unable to 
divine, but though we are informed 
he wrote a long ariicle against us, 
we are glad to find he had sense 
enough to suppress it; and, if we 
may be allowed to speak in that 
style of egotism, which characterizes 
most of our periodical works, we 
shall add, that it is still more gra- 
tifying to us, to find that the opi- 
niens which we advanced, and the 
judgment which we formed of the 
espers of Palermo, and of. the 
cause of its failure, has been con- 
firmed by the Revue Encyclopedique 
of Paris. The learned editor, after 
noticing the appearance of this 
tragedy at Covent Garden, observes, 
that its failure has been ascribed to 
some of the performers, a judgment 
which he condemns, and ascribes the 
real .cause of its failure to those 
very defects in the performance 
itself, which we pointed out in our 
critique upon it.* If we have been 
zealous in Miss Kelly’s defence, we 
have been so from a pure sense of 
public duty. Perhaps we have been 
mistaken in our estimation of her 
powers, but until the public decide 
inst us, we shall not be con- 
vinced by the cant of criticism. 
The following notice of this play 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 


“ Romeo and Juliet was performed 
last night. Mr. C. Kemble and Miss 
F. H. Kelly were, as asual, the hero 
and heroine, and both ‘sustained their 
parts with admirable talent. Miss 
Kelty is, in fact, the only Juliet at 
present on the stage. If we had never 


* See Revue Encyclopedique—Janvier, 1824, pp. 217, 218. 
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seen her before the effort of last night; 
we feel ourselves justified in speaking 
with every confidence in favour of her 
general powers as a tragic actress. 
The only instance that could be. quoted 
against this opinion (we allude: to the 
failure in the new Tragedy) hea been 
ascribed to the apprehension excited 
in her mind, by the belief that a party 
was formed against her on the occa- 
sion. But, the powers which could 
grasp ove of the leading charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, which could exhi- 
bit such acting in the balcony scene, 
the garden scene, and the other more 
impassioned ones, as Miss Kelly did 
last night, must be capable of giving 
fall effect to ‘the conceptions of infe- 
rior dramatists. She was warmly 
applauded by the audience on her 
entrance, and at the close of the play 5 
and the whole went off with av eclat 
which will probably insure it a quick 
repetition. 


Mr. Kemble certainly performed 
his part better than we ever saw 
him perform it before. We cannot 
too much praise the abstraction of 
mind that marks the expression of 
his countenance, while Mercutio is 
describing Queen Mab. He seems 
to stare Mercutio in the face without 
knowing what hesays. In general, 
however, heis too cold or too ardent 
a lover : he rages with passion, or he 
appears cold and indifferent. True 
passion seldom runs into these ex- 
tremes, and when it does there is 
much reason to doubt its sincerity. 
We know not why lovers on the 
stage, so frequently stand at a 
distance from, and speak to each 
other with averted look. True love 
unconsciously gazes upon the object 
of its affections, and is not all good 
acting an imitation of netaie’ If 
this be a fault, it is one that cha- 
racterizes Mr. Kemble’s style of 
acting—we have never observed it 
in Miss Kelly, Her eyes beam 
with all the rapture of passion, 
and seem eternally fixed on those 
of Romeo. This is perhaps what 
certain critics would call too much 
naiveté,, which is saying in other 
words, that it is unnatural to be 
natural, These are, we suppose, 
the admirers of what is styled clas- 
sical acting; buat we suspect the 
audience and the critics are here at 
variance.. What was ever more 
fatural than Miss Kelly’s excla- 
mation, 
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“Oh, what a wretch was I to 
chide him so.” 

And the universal and instant 
burst of applause that followed, 
proves, suftitently, how much more 
powerful nature is than the studied 
precision and: unimpassioned for- 
mality of the-classical school. If 
any tragedy may be said to possess 
a classical character, it must cer- 
tainly be that of Addison's Cato, 
and if any performer endeavours to 
impress the same character, on his 
style and manner, it must be Mr. 
Young. It was performed last 
month, as ‘we observed in our last 
number, but,' though the perform- 
ance itself, and the principal per- 
former possessed all the advantages 
that could be derived from classical 
propriety, how different was its re- 
ception from that of Romeo and 
Juliet. In fact, Cato admitted no 
display of passion, and if it did, 
Mr. Young was not the proper 
character to display it. Mr.’ Kean 
is the great master of the passions, 
—the great mover of the soul in 
the male ; Miss Kelly, in the female 
character. Cato; however, is a 
tragedy peculiarly suited to the 
classical taste of Mr. Young, and, 
though ‘neither: he’ nor any” other 
performer can ever sacceedin giving 
it popular interest, it fs still cer- 
tain that it associates more with 
the style and character of hisacting, 
than with that of any other per 
former of the’day. Cato’ is the 
prodaction of mind, not of feeling; 
and though we should be far from 
insinuating that’ Mr. Young is in- 
capable of imparting to ‘his ehda- 
racters a considerable ' portion ‘of 
soul and feeling, his manner is still 
impressed with’ that character of 
mind, and that severity of judg- 
ment, which Addison has exercised 
in all his eee Addison did 
not want feeling, but it wasia feel- 
ing subdaed by'reflection, enervated 
by timidity, and- restrained by an 
apprehension of out-stepping ‘ the 
modesty of nature, and'‘violating 
the principles which govern the 
oes taste and judgment. 

his nervous delicacy, however, but 
ill assorts with the deeper pathos of 
tragedy, with those™ strong and 
violent emotions, without which 
tragedy is only a mockery of na- 
tare. Whoever is placed in a deep 
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and afflicting situation, expresses 
his feelings and emotions exactly 
as they are felt, regardless of the 
opinions which may be formed of 
them by cool and unimpassioned 
men, who study what nature would 
direct them to say, not what passion, 
and feeling, and sympathy dictate. 
Addison Saimoeel ainead f to men 
of understanding, but he who pos- 
sesses the genuine spirit of tragic 
writing, addresses himself to men 
who feel, and whose feelings are 
not governed by the cold and cal- 
culating deliberations of reason. 
We know not whether Mr. Kean has 
ever appeared in this character; in 
fact, we must acknowledge, and 
perhaps we should blush to avow it, 
that we are but little acquainted 
with the history of the English 
stage; but — = - ne — 
ently acquainted with the philoso 

of aie to assert, that Mr. on 
could never excel in this character, 
Mr. Kean has feeling, and where 
his feelings are not called upon, 
where he is not placed in a situa- 
tion to arouse the slumbering facul- 
ties of the soul, and give inspiration 
to his passions, where the dictates 
of wisdom, not the sudden, ungo- 
vernable burst of violent emotion, 
are putinto his mouth, we appre- 
hend Mr. Kean’s acting ak 
the mere declamation of a school- 
boy. He is the disciple of feeling, 
not of reason; of passion, not of 
deliberation ; of nature, not of edu- 
cation; of instinct, not of judg- 
ment. He acts as he feels, and he 
feels what the situation in which he 
is placed is calculated to excite.— 
Of this ardour and impetuous euer- 
gy of feeling Mr. Young is desti- 
tute. He is a correct, classical per- 
former, in whose manner it is difh- 
cult to point out a fault, but which 
we can look upon without emotion, 
and approve without admiration.— 
He never leads us beyond the pale 
of reason and judgment; he never 
hurries us into the world of feeling 
and passion; never awakens that 
fire which excites our indignation, 
never excites that sympathy which 
melts us into tears, and identifies us 
with the immolated victim of love or 
adversity. Mr. Young, therefore, 
wants that “ soul of soul,’’ that in- 
communicable flame, or rather that 
flame which nature only can com- 


municate, without which no _per- 
former shall ever attain the summit 
of dramatic art—never awaken all 
the latent energies of the soul, all 
those nameless emotions of which 
we cannot even form an idea until 
they are felt, and which we can 
never feel unless acted upon by an 
agency calculated to excite them.— 
We must do Mr. Young, however, 
the justice to say, that whatever his 
powers may be, Addison's Cato is a 
tragedy in which he could not, and 
in which no actor ever can, excite 
the emotions of which we have 
spoken. 

A new opera was brought out at 
this house, which has experienced a 
very different reception from the 
Vespers of Palermo. It is entitled, 
Native Land; or, The Return from 
Slavery. Though we have not heard 
the name of the author, we cannot 
aan See that it appears impressed 
with a foreign character. It matters 
little, however, in our opinion, whe- 
ther it be a translation or a genuine 
original production, so far as re- 

ards the audience, for we cannot 
elieve that Englishmen are so dif- 
ferently constituted from the rest of 
mankind as to be incapable of re- 
lishing and appreciating merit whe- 
ther it be of domestic or foreign 
rowth. The original music is by 

r. Bishop; the selections from 
Rossini. 

Mr. Sinclair represents Aurelio di 
Montallo ; Mr.W. Farren, Gueseppo ; 
Mr. Cooper, Tancredi ; Mr. Duruset, 
Marcello ; Mr. Fawcett, Peregrino ; 
Mr. Barnes, Jacombe ; Miss Paton, 
Clymante ; Miss M. Tree, Biandina ; 
Miss Beaumont, Lavinia; Miss Love, 
Zanina. 

We shall give a simple outline of 
the story .— 

Aureho di Montallo, a Genoese 
Nobleman, betrothed to Clymante, 
and a prisoner in Barbary, fails to 
make his condition known to his re- 
latives in consequence of the trea- 
chery of his guardian, ee 
who bslbsroupted all his letters, hop- 
ing thereby, as his heir at law, to 
possess himself of the immense pro- 
perty of urelio. In the mean- 
time Cl €, in consequence of 
her father’s death, becomes pos- 
sessed of all his vast property: 
but on condjtion that she should 
marry withina given period; other- 
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wise all his possessions should be- 
come the patrimony of the church ; 
hoping, however, that urelio still 
lived, and might yet probably re- 
turn, and wishing, at the same time, 
to preserve, not only herself but her 
fortune to bestow upon him if ever 
he should, she concerted with her 
cousin, Biondina, for the = of 
evading that clause in her father’s 
will. Biondina assumes the disguise 
ofa cavalier, and under the fictitious 
name of Celio is received as the in- 
tended bridegroom of Clymante.— 
Aurelio is, however, at length re- 
leased, with all the christian cap- 
tives, by Captain Tancredi, who is 
prevailed upon by urelio to keep 
the circumstance of his release 
a secret. With the return of the 
captives the piece opens, but, to 
the eager enquiries of their friends, 
no account could he obtained of 
Aurelio, who, in his disguise of an 
Abysinian, had taken up his resi- 
dence with his friend, Captain Tan- 
eredi. An invitation which 7ancredi 
reeeived from Celio to be present at 
his nuptials with Clymante, fills the 
mind of Aurelio with a conviction of 
the infidelity of his lover, and he 
determines to be present also for 
the purpose of upbraiding her with 
inconstancy. Previous to the mar- 
riage, however, the treachery of 
(rueseppo was discovered by Sue 
grino, Aurelio’s confidential servant, 
who, wishing to prove the affection 
and fidelity of his wife, Zanina, in 
imitation of his master, disguises 
himself also. Tancredi endeavours 
to prevail on Aurelio to avow him- 
self, but he is inflexibly determined 
to await the marriage ceremony.— 
Celio accidentally overhears what is 
going forward, and persuades Cly- 
mante to retort the charge of infide - 
lity on Aurelio. The cause of Celio’s 
disguise being accounted for, and 
Gueseppo’s treachery exposed, the 
= concludes with the union of 
urelio and Clymante, and also 
Mareello and Lavinia, a young lady 
to whom Gueseppo was paying his 
addresses, and to whom Zanina, the 
wife of Peregrino, was attendant. 
This opera has had a very popular 
ran for the last month, and it is 
likely to continue a favourite with 
the lovers of operatic representa- 
tions. Neither is it deficient of 
ramatic merit, arising from the 
E. M. Feb. 1824. 
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laughable and lively eguivogue of 
the dialogue, of which Perégrino 
is chiefly the subject, arising from 
his appearing before his wife pre- 
tending to have lost a leg, anarm,and 
an eye. Mr. Fawcett supported this 
character with his usual ability ; and 
Miss Love succeeded in pourtrayin 
the feelings of the disconsolate wife 
with all that arch and powerful 
humour which, on all occasions, dis- 
finguish the performances of this 
lady. The character of Celio was 
judiciously given to Miss Tree. Her 
ae and archness were never 
more fully displayed than in the 
character of this darling and hand- 
some young wooer. The pleasure 
her presence on the stage excited in 
the audience was visibly apparent 
throughout the whole performance. 
The comic humour of Mr. Farren 
was also called forth in the character 
of Gueseppo. Miss Paton did every 
justice to the dramatic merit of the 
vart she sustained; and in Zancredé 
Ir. Cooper had little opportunity 
to distinguish himself. Of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s part we have nothing to say 
with regard to acting, as he had 
little or nothing to act, having more 
to sing than to say, as was the case 
with some others of the dramatis 
persona; but he sung many beauti- 
ful airs in a most highly-finished 
style, and was often encored with 
enthusiastic applause. Perhaps Miss 
Paton never appeared to more ad- 
vantage, and I h as she stood in 
the estimation of the public for her 
vocal prowess, it is evident that she 
is still very much improving; and 
although in various instances she 
displayed exquisite taste and extra- 
ordinary powers in this opera, in no 
part did she give more brilliant 
proofs of her vocal abilities than in 
her bravura inthe third act. Miss 
Tree was no less happy in sus- 
taining the character of the dashing 
wooer, than in her execution of se- 
veral songs, and in her 7 of the 
duets. The songs are of a superior 
order to those we generally meet 
with in opera's, and the last, 
an Irish air, Miss Tree sung with 
all that simplicity and  sweet- 
ness which her refined taste and 
feelings were calculated to display. 
The scenery and views are very 
striking, particularly a garden- 
scene by moon-light ; and 7: whole 
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highly caleulated to ensure it a 
steady and popular career. 

We believe few of our readers are 
already unacquainted with Mr. Col- 
man's rejection of the tragedy of 
Alasco; which we understand, was 
in rehearsel at this theatre. We 
believe also that few are acquainted 
with Mr. Shee’s moral and poetical 
character, who will not regret this 
rejection. Indeed if such a wanton 
act of authority did not convince us, 
that a theatrical censor is a public 
grievance, other reasons would con- 
vince us of the truth. The late 
censor, it is true, did not arbitrarily 
avail himself of the power placed in 
his hand, but he might have done 
so had he chosen: he might have 
admitted the worst, and rejected 
the best theatrical production of the 
age. Besides, a theatrical censor is 
a disgrace to the nation, for it is 
maintaining that there is not sufh- 
cient public virtue in the country to 
condemn a play when it violates 
nature and moral feelings: it is 
maintaining that it is safer to trust 
to the honesty and judgment of an 
individual than to that of the public. 
If so, how absurd is it to say, that 
the vow populi is the vow Dei. If it 
be an absurdity, however, it is one 
of which we could never convince our- 
selves, for though we might grant 
that two heads are not always better 
than one; we certainly can admit that 
one head is better or wiser than ten 
million, or ten thousand, or even one 
thousand; and therefore we can 
never be persuaded, that it is safer 
to trust the success of a play to the 


Shortly after our last number 
went to press, the Session of Parlia- 
ment commenced, and apparently 
under the most favourable auspices. 
This is always an event of great 
national interest, and fixes the pub- 
lic mind with earnest attention, The 
first assembly in the realm—an 
assembly that sways the destinies of 
the Empire, must of course attract 
anxious observation in a peculiar 
degree, but the circumstances of the 
country will always divide the mea- 
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judgment of an individual than to 
that of the public. 

Perhaps it may be said that we are 
premature in our judgment, and that 
it is time enough to offer an Opinion 
on the propriety or impropriety of 
rejecting this play after we haye 
read it. ‘To this we reply that even 
if the poem possessed that licentious 
or universal character which would 
justify any man in condemning it, 
the power of preventing its appear- 
ance should not be granted to any 
individual, because he may possibly 
abuse this power, whereas, the pub. 
lic never can. An individual may 
have a thousand motives for injur- 
ing another individual, whereas, the 

ublic can have none. Itis thena 
se founded in legislative igno- 
rance to grant the office of censor 
to any individuai, because this as 
supposing him not only more ho- 
nest, but also wiser than the pub- 
lic, neither of which he can possibly 
be. 

But we shall speak more at large 
on this subject in our next number, 
as we hope Alasco will make its 
appearance ere then, In the mean- 
time we have no hesitation to state, 
from an acquaintance with Mr 
Shee’s productions that Alasco does 
not breathe a sentiment, from be- 
ginning to end, at which the most 
delicate and sensitive modesty can 
take offence, or to which ministers, 
and that sycophantic tribe of place 
men and expectants, who are glad 
of an opportunity to do wrong if 
it can tend to manifest their ultra- 
royalty can offer any reasonable 
objection. 








sure in which the some feeling is 
excited—judging them by this in- 
fallible criterion, the ministers had 
nothing whatever to apprehend in 
meeting the representatives of the 
people. On the contrary, they had 
every thing on their side that would 
inspire them with confidence, for 
never did any ministery come for- 
ward with stronger claims to popu- 
lar support, as exemplified in the 
speech from the throne,—a speech 
to which their opponents could 
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scarcely take a solitary exception, 
because the subject-matter was veri- 
fied by incontrovertable facts. The 
address consequent upon it was of 
course carried without an amend- 
ment, nor indeed were there the 
slightest grounds for moving one. 
We disclaim any thing like poli- 
tical propossession in favour of any 
yarty, but we cannot, in common 
justice, withhold our approbation 
from the course pursued by the 
administration, since the period of 
Mr. Canning’s accession to the im- 
portant office he now holds. In- 
deed the good effects of that course 
are too sensibly felt among all clas- 
ses of the community, to render its 
olicy questionable. On the open- 
ing of the parliamentary campaign 
for the season, the propriety of the 
measures adopted by ministers, was 
fully established by the tacit ac- 
quiescence of the opposition in all 
that related to our domestic affairs. 
It could not be disputed, that trade 
and commerce were rapidly im- 
proving, that manufacturers were 
actually employed in every town 
throughout the kingdom, that agri- 
culture was reviving very fast from 
the extreme depression it had so 
long experienced ;—in short, that the 
country from one end to the other 
presented altogether a new aspect, 
and exhibited a scene of internal 
prosperity which so late as two years 
ago, no man, however sanguine, 
could have ventured to anticipate. 
Then with respect to our own foreign 
policy, it cannot be denied that the 
conduct of the administration 1s 
equally accordant with the British 
interests, and equally calculated to 
promote them. Certain politicians, 
who are much more chivalrous than 
pradent, have been loud in their 
censures against ministers for not 
taking a more decisive part in the 
contest between France and Spain, 
but the result has proved the wis- 


shew themselves indifferent to what 
was passing in the Peninsula, with 
the view to ulterior objects. The 
inoment they discovered that France, 
in concert with Russia, anticipated 
the design of reducing the Spanish 
colonies under the subjection of the 
mother country, they sent off 
consuls to the new governments 
of South America, thus virtually 
recognizing their independence, 
and anticipating the meditated 
attack, by an act which must 
pledge Great Britain to oppose it. 
The consequence is, that the cru- 
sade against South American inde- 
pendence seems to be abandoned, 
and the king of Spain makes a 
merit of granting voluntarily what 
he has not the power to withhold. — 
By a recent decree he has given his 
royal permission to the ships of all 
nations to trade with the colonies; 
but this document is conceived in 
the very spirit of mock authority.— 
The South American States are now 
independent de facto, and will never 
more acknowledge the de jure pre- 
tensions which Ferdinand advances. 
As well, therefore, might his most 
Catholic Majesty issue a decree for 
opening the ports of China or Japan, 
to the ships of all nations, as for 
opening those of Colombia and 
Mexico. One clear inference to be 
drawn from this notable decree is, 
the fear which the continental pow- 
ers entertain of coming to a rup- 
ture with Gireat Britain. They 
know what she can achieve on her 
own element, the ocean, and there- 
fore durst not venture to provoke 
her. Hence the sham liberality of 
the decree, and the affected genero- 
sity of France in obtaining it. 

As from the general aspect of af- 
fairs, it cannotbe apprehended that 
any hostile interference with South 
America will take place on the part 
of the allies of Ferdinand, Parlia- 
ment may be expected to be engaged 


| dom of their forbearance. They during the session upon subject of 
would have betrayed the trust ‘wr British policy. There are, 
) reposed in them had they plun- however, but two principal ques- 
| ged the country in war merely tions which are likely to engage the 
for the sake of supporting a consti- attentionof the legislature—namely, 
tution which was at variance with the state of Ireland and that of our 
the genius and feelings of the great West India colonies. The first is a 
; majority of the Spanish people, and question fraught with difficulties, 
which the visionary enthusiasts who and the more it has hitherto been 
framed it knew not how to defend. approached, the more arduous and 


But, in the meantime, they did not 


impracticable it has always been 
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found. The reason is, because the 
evils which afflict Ireland have 
hitherto been investigated, not in 
their primary, but in their second- 
ary causes. But as of late years 
those evils have increased to such a 
degree as to disorganize the whole 
frame of society in the country, 
while they have brutalized the great 
mass of the population, the British 
government has at length deemed 
it expedient to enquire more pro- 
inaiie intu their origin, with the 
view of ascertaining how far they 
are susceptible of a radical remedy. 
Some salutary measures were adopt- 
ed in the last session of parliament, 
which have already produced a good 
effect, wherever they have been acted 
upon in Ireland ; and these, it is un- 
derstood, will, in the present ses- 
sion, be rendered still more com- 
plete by further amendments. But 
no advantages that arise from mere 
legislation can equal those practical 
benefits that spring from the active 
industry of a country; and we are, 
therefore, glad to see that a grand 
undertaking is now in progress, 
which, by giving full employment 
to the labouring population of Ire- 
Jand, will be the hae means of res- 
cuing them from that state of tur- 
bulent barbarism, which has so long 
rendered them a hideous exception 
to the social character, as well asa 
disgrace to the British empire.— 
Several British capitalists have re- 
cently formed the design of working 
the numerous rich mines with which 
Ireland abounds, and considerable 
sums have already been invested for 
that purpose. It appears, by the 
last accounts from Dublin, that 
shares in this mining concern are 
bought up with the greatest avi- 
dity, and the parties appear confi- 
dent of success. At all events the 
poor must derive an incalculable ad- 
vantage from the speculation ; nor 
is there any reason to doubt that it 
will be attended with complete suc- 
cess. 

For several years past, a great 
deal has been said, and very little 
done with respect to our West India 
Colonies. Session after session we 
have had long speeches from the 
abettors and the opponents of the 
Slave Trade, without any thing con- 
clusive hging determined upon. It 
appears, however, that before the 


present session expires, some deci- 
sive step is to be taken, which ehall 
for ever set at rest the question now 
pending between the parties. That 
question, as we presume our readers 
are aware, relates to the indemnity 
claimed by the planters, for losses 
sustained in consequence of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade ; their slaves 
being considered by them as abso- 
lute property, marketable at _plea- 
sure. Now, every cool and dispas- 
sionate man, however he may depre- 
cate the practice of trading in hawan 
flesh, will still admit, that as the 
Government had so Jong permitted 
it to exist, those who, before the 
abolition, expended large sums in 
the purchase and transport of slaves, 
and still larger sums —nay, perhaps, 
their whole capital in the purchase 
of plantations to be cultivated by 
those slaves, should receive some 
reasonable indemnity after the trade 
was put down by the strong hand of 
the law. There are, however, in this 
country, some public characters,who 
may very properly be called pseudo- 
philanthropists; men who can feel 
for every thing African but for no- 
thing else—men, whose sympathies 
are excited by no other object nearer 
than the coast of Guinea—these 
worthies, at the head of whom 
stands that redoubted champion of 
the abolitionists, the goodly Mr. 
Wilberforce, think that the planters 
are entitled to no compensation 
whatever, and stoutly deny their 
claims in every instance—how pre- 
posterous ! how unjust! But Mr. 
Wilberforce is influenced by certain 
peculiar principles, and he deems it 
a moral crime of the blackest nature 
for any planter, not to forego claims 
which are founded on a traffick in 
Negroes. Amiable philanthropist: 
would that the warmth of his bene- 
volence were not confined to the 
region of the torrid zone! We re- 
gret, however, that this cold climate 
is not genial enough for it, as its 
kindly influence has never yet been 
felt in any circle within our island. 
We would ask Mr. Wilberforce if 
the condition of his own tenantry is 
not susceptible of some improve- 
ment? We would ask him what 
abatements he made in their rents at 
a period when so many landed pro- 
prietors struck off a_ liberal eS 
centage? We would ask him what 
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romise he has realized, of all that 
. has made to those who derive 
under him? We would ask him, 
and upon good authority, if his 
tenants are not at this moment in as 
bad a state as those of the most un- 
hilanthropic man in England? In 
his overweening ambition for popu- 
larity he may go on embarrassing 
the Government with his interfe- 
rence between tbe planters and the 
slaves; he may minister to the 
morbid feelings of men not half so 
artful, but much more sincere than 
himself, but till he first improves the 
condition of his own whites, no re- 
flecting mind will give him credit 
for his zeal in favour of the blacks. 

A notification appeared in the 
Gazette of the 2Ist Feb. stating 
that hostilities have commenced 
against the Regency of Algiers, in 
consequence of the Dey having re- 
fused to make reparation for an 
insult offered to the British Con- 
sular flag, and from having express- 
ed his determination to recede from 
the terms of a treaty by which he 
had bound himself not to retain any 
Christian captives of any nation in 
a state of slavery. 

This intelligence has been com- 
municated to Lloyd’s, with an inti- 
mation that the Admiralty will pro- 
vide due convoy for the protection of 
merchant ships in the Mediterranean. 


The news was brought by the 
Cameleon, Captain Burton, which 
arrived at Falmouth. It appears 
that the Naiad, Captain Spencer, 
and the Cameleon were dispatched 
to Algiers, to demand explanations, 
which being refused, they ran in 
under the batteries, and commenced 
firing on an Algerine corvette, on 
board of which were some Spanish 
captives, about to be carried into 
slavery. This was an infraction of 
the treaty between Algiers and this 
country, by which Christian slavery 
was abolished. This corvette was 
captured, together with the captain, 
crew, and the seventeen Spanish 
prisoners. who were on board. 

Expenditure of the United King- 
dom.—A paper has been printed by 
order of the house of the commons, 
presenting an abstract of the net 
public income and expenditure of 
the united kingdom for the last 
year, according to the new form of 
the public accounts, and in the man- 
ner of a balance sheet. The income 
paid into the Exchequer, it appears 
trom this balance sheet, in the year 
ending January the 5th, 1824, was 
57,672.9991. 8s. 4id.; the net ex- 
penditure issuing out of the Exche- 
quer was 50,962,014/ 17s. Lldi., 
leaving a surplus of income paid 
into the Exchequer over expendi- 
ture thereout of 6,710,9802. 108, 5\d, 








FOREIGN LITERATURE, WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


AMERICA. 

America has lately begun to put 
forth her claims to literary distinc- 
tion, nor, it must be confessed, are 
her claims of very minor preten- 
sions. She has produced several 
authors to whom, however vain we 
may be of our national literature, it 
would be idle to deny merit of a 
= superior order. It is usual 
with English critics to mock the 
want of purity and classic elegance 
that cna the style of transatlantic 
English writers; but surely the 
style of Washington Irving must be 
allowed to possess an elegance 
which, if it does not equal, must at 
least be allowed to vie with any 


English prose writer of the age.— 
There are other names that vie with 
and, perhaps, in the opinion of 
many, may be supposed to surpass 
Mr. Irving himself. Mr. Irving, 
however, must be allowed the merit, 
if merit it be, of being the first to 
create a taste for the wild and ro- 
mantic. Many of his countrymen 
have followed, but in this species of 
writing, we believe, few have equal- 
led him. Last year, “* Koningsmarke, 
the Long Finne,” from the pen of 
Mr. Cooper, was published at New 
York. lis style of writing ap- 
proaches to, and indeed is some- 
times an evident imitation of Walter 
Scott. This may be particularly 
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observed in his Spy and the Pio- 
neers. America, it is true, is bar- 
ren of ancient traditions, and that 
infinitude of pleasing, romantic, and 
poetic associations that mingle in 
their train; but then it presents to 
the “ poet’s eye,”’ to the contempla- 
tive and philosophic admirer of na- 
ture, scenes impressed with all the 
characters of grandeur and subli- 
mity. It possesses another source 
of fertility or richness of invention, 
namely, that which results from a 
mixture of original English man- 
ners, which are still retained, with 
original American customs. Mr. 
Cooper has, therefore, greater advan- 
tages as a writer than we may be in- 
clined to suppose, and even if he 
had not, it would be absurd to de- 
termine the chatacter of his work, 
or prejudge its merits, from a suppo- 
sition that America possesses not 
within itself those sources of know- 
ledge, and those stimuli of genins 
in which our own country is so pro- 
lific. Whence did Shakspeare de- 
rive his knowledge: what were the 
traditionary or historic reports that 
gave inspiration to his muse? The 
fact seems to be, that some men can 
never produce any thing great, any 
thing that leads to immortality, un- 
less they have some difficulties to 
struggle with, some opposing bar- 
riers to check or oppose the natural 
tendency of their intellectual career, 
In an early state of society, every 
thing wears the appearance of no- 
velty, and the mind assumes that 
originality of thinking which novel 
scenes and novel situations natural- 
ly excite. It is impossible for a 
man to be placed in a situation in 
which he never found himself be- 
fore, without feeling and thinking 
and reasoning differently from what 
he ever did before. If American 
literature, therefore, does not pos- 
sess more classic elegance of ex- 
pression, or logical accuracy of 
thought, it possesses, or at least 
ought to possess, more originality of 
conception in its views of nature. 

There is in Mr. Cooper’s Konings- 
marke little of plot or intricacy, but 
he adheres throughout closely to 
nature, and never outsteps the mo- 
desty which she imposes, or which 
Shakspeare imposes for her on all 
authors who would write as they 
ought to write. 
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ASIA. 

A work has been published at 
Serampoor, entitled Clavis Sinica ; 
or, Elements of Chinese Grammar, 
preceded by a preliminary disserta- 
tion and an appendix, containing 
the Ta-hych of Confucius, with a 
translation, by J. Marsham. He 
has also published an edition of the 
works of Confucius, containing the 
original text, with a translation, 
and dissertation on the Chinese lan- 
guage and Chinese characters. “ A 
new Theory on the Persian Verbs,” 
has been published at Caleutta, with 
their Hindoostan synonymes in Per- 
sian and English; by Doctor Gil- 
christ. 


EUROPE, 

J.J. Virey, M.!)., has published 
a treatise on woman, in Paris, in 
which he views her in her physical, 
moral, and literary relations, M. 
Virey is well known as the author 
of different works on pharmacy, 
rhysiology, and natural history. — 
lis literary pursuits, however, have 
not been confined to mere works of 
science, for he has amused himself 
with subjects which have detained 
him many an hour from pursuits 
that would have been more worthy 
of his labours. The present appears 
to be one of them. Perhaps if he 
had not written a series of articles 
on this subject in the Dictionary of 
Medical Sciences, he would never 
have entertained the idea of com- 
posing a work ev-professo on wo- 
man. He seems, however, to be 
most unhappy in his choice; for it 
is dificult to say for whom the work 
is intended. It cannot be intended 
for the learned, for instruction can- 
not be the object of a work replete 
with eternal eulogiums on the fair- 
sex. To insist upon their charms, 
is surely only to insist on what all 
men, not excepting even the savage 
part of our species, are not only 
willing, but proud to acknowledge. 
It cannot be intended for men of the 
world, for they can feel no interest 
in his physical and medical deserip- 
tions of woman, not only because 
they cannot understand them, but 
because they are subjects foreign to 
their pursuits and habits of think- 
ing. Except to physicians alone, 
these descriptions may prove dan- 
gerous. The work, however, like all 
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the productions of M. Virey, is 
fraught with great erudition, a 
warm, glowing, ‘and animated style, 
ina word, with a profoundness of 
research into the natural history of 
woman which is not to be found in 
any other production, ancient or 
modern. 

A new Atlas of France has been 
lately published, containing charts 
of 84 departments, preceded by 
charts of ancient and modern 
France by MM. Aupuk and Perrot, 
engraven by MM. Malo, brothe rs, 
with S4 historical and statistical 
engravings. A modern’ Encyelo- 
pedia has also been brought out at 
Paris, or rather, an abridged dlic- 
tionary of letters, sciences, and art, 
with an account of works in which 
the different sciences are developed 
and critically examined. It is the 
produc tion of M. Courtin and a SO- 
ciety of literary gentlemen. This 
volume contains many articles got 
up with great talent and me taphyi- 
sical discrimination, among which 
may be particularly mentioned those 


on the words amende, amnestie, 
anacre rontique, ananchie, antmaua, 
anatomtie, appel, aqueduc. It con- 


tains many important matters learn- 


edly and scientifically tre ‘ated. The 
articles are written with care, cle- 
gance, spirit, and erudition; but 


there is occasiona!ly a want of ex- 
actitude and consecutiveness of rea- 
soning. An important work, by 
Perault le Brun, bias been publishe “dl 
at Paris. The history of this coun- 
try has been long a subject of his- 
torical investigation; and many 
eminent authors have made it the 
subject of philosophical investiga- 
tion. Lumondi has conferred upon 
it a great portion of his literary and 
philosophical labours; as also M. 
de Segar, who embraces in his ex- 
tensive view of universal history 
a curious and instructive abridge- 
ment of the history of France.— 

Several other writers of distinction 
have laboured in this field ; but it is 
peculiarly gratifying to find a writer 
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so well acquainted with the human 
heart, and the complicated interests 
of society, devoting his talents to 
the same end, He has adopted for 
his motto, La vertte, rein que la 
verite et toute la verite. This motto 
is peculiarly characteristic of all his 
works. 

We find that the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique has noticed the European 
Magazine in his last number. ‘The 
editor observes that Martin Archer 
Shee makes a figure in our number 
for December, and comments on the 
view which we have taken of his 

oetic genius. He acknowledges 
Mr. Shee’s great powers, but cannot 
agree with us that Mr. Shee is 
equal to‘Lord Byron. Two of our 
correspondents make the same ob- 
servation, and even Mr. Shee him- 
self has expressed his regret that 
we should bring him in competition 
with the noble bard : ;—we must say, 
however, that so far as regards ori- 
ginal talent, we never placed Lord 
By ron either above or below him. 
We drew no comparison between 
their poetical merits, but merely 
alluded to the principle or propensity 
by which they were governed, and 
which impressed its own character 

on their productions, It is the pu- 
rity of the principle by which Mr. 
Shee was actuated, the zeal which 
inspired him whenever literature 
and the arts, whenever the dignity 
of human nature became the subject 
of his theme, that we placed him 
above Lord By ron. Whether he or 
Lord Byron is the greater poet, is a 
question to which we did not even 
allude, much less pretend to deter- 
mine. Indeed, their poetry is so 
completely of a different character, 
that it would be difficult to institute 
a comparison between them. How- 
ever, as we have at all associated 
their names, we shall, in one of our 
future essays on the genius of the 
British poets, express our opinion 
clearly and unequivocally on the 
subject. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A complete System of Plants, by 
Wm. Jackson Hooker. F. R. A. and 
L. S. Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow, Member 
of the Wern. Soc. of Ediub., of the 
Imp. Acad. Nature Curiosum, of the 
Royal Botanical Soc. of Ratisbon, of 
the Helvetic Soc. of Nat. Hist.. &c. is 
Preparing for Publication. 

Museum Vaticanum;, a Series of cor- 
rect Outlines of the most celebrated 
Pictures of the early Masters, which 
are preserved in the Vatican and other 
Palaces at Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and other Capitals of the 
Continent. Drawn from the Originals, 
aud engraved in outline by the first 
Artists is preparing for the Press. 
To be published in Parts. Quarto and 
Imperial octavo. A _ similar Work, 
engraved from the finest Pictures iu 
English Collections, is also in pre- 
paration. 

The Rev. W.S. Gilly. Will shortly 
Publish, a Narrative of an Excursion 
to the Mountains of Piedmont iv the 
Year 1823. and Researches among the 
Vaudois, with Illustrations of the very 
interesting History of these Protes- 
tant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps, 
with an Appendix containing impor- 
tant Documents from ancient MSS. 
In one Volume Quarto, with Maps and 
other Enugravings. 

Mr.. Solomon Bennet has just is- 
sued the Prospectus of a Work to be 
entitled The Temple of Ezekiel, or an 
illustration of the 40, 41, 42, &e. 
chaptets of Ezekiel, to be published in 
a Quarto Volume, illustrated with a 
ground plan, and a birds-eye view of 
thesTemple. 

We are informed that a Grammar of 
the German langnage will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Heilmer, which lays 
claim to originality and is the result 
of many year’s study and experience 
in teaching that language. 

A new Oriental Poem entitled Ab- 
dallah will shortly appear, descriptive 
of Arabian Character, Manners and 
Scenery, about the time of Mahommed, 
with numerous Notes and Authorities. 

Mr. Benecke, of Lloyd’s, has in the 
press a Treatise on the Principles of 
Indemnity in Marine _ Insurances, 
Bottomry, and Respondentia, contain- 
ing practical rules for affecting In- 
surances and for the adjustment of all 
kinds of losses and averages ; accord- 
ing to the Lawand practice of England, 
and other maritime countries of Europe 
For the use of Underwriters, Mer- 
chants, and Lawyers, 


In a few days will be published 
The New London Dispensatory, con- 
taining a translation of the Phar- 
macopeeia Londinensis of 1824, with 
a concise history of the articles in the 
Materia Medica, their class and order. 
National order of the Plants &c,—the 
rational of the different chemical 
processes—together with other neces- 
sary information interesting to the 
Student and medical Practitioner, by 
Thomas Cox M. D. 


IN THE PRESS. 


British Galleries of Art, now first 
arranged in One Volumes. By Charles 
Westmacott, Author of the “ Annual 
Critical Catalogue to the Koyal 
Academy.” 

The Work will contain a Criti- 
cal and Descriptive Catalogue to each 
Collection, with a history of the 
Choicest Treasures of the Fine Arts, 
Ancient and Modcrn, in the possession 
of his Majesty and other noble and 
distinguished Persons; including the 
Dulwich Gallery aud British Museum, 
Illustrated with Interior Views of the 
principal Galleries, drawn and en- 
graved by Cattermole, Finlay, and Le 
Keux; with Eight elegant engraved 
Portraits of Illustrious and Noble 
Patrons and Academicians, by Wage- 
man, Hawksworth, and Philips. 

Narrative of a Tour through Parts of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and France, in the 
Year 1821-2—includivg a Description 
of the Rhine Voyage in the middle of 
Autumn, and the stupendous Scenery 
of the Alps in the depth of Winter, by 
Charles Tennant, Esq. 

Also containing, in an Appendix, 
fac-simile Copies, with a fair Trans- 
cript in French, and a Translation in 
English, of eigbt Letters, in the hand- 
writing of Napoleon Bonaparte, to his 
wife Josephine, the originals which 
are in the possession of the Author of 
this Journal. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

The Old Arm Chair; or Reflections 
of a Bachelor: a Tale, by Sexage- 
narius. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Ad- 
dress to the young, Uninformed, and 
Scrupulous Christians, on the Nature 
and Design of the Lord’s Supper; with 
Directions for profitably reading the 
Scriptures; a Dissertation on Faith and 
Works; a Discourse upon Prayer, and 
au Explanation of Terms used in Doc- 








Architecture. 


Catalogue of Works upon Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture. Price 
2s. Od. 

Concise Tables for computing the 
Value of Leases. A Card, Is. 

Sciography, or Rules for Projecting 
Shadows ; second edition, much im- 
proved, by J. Gwilt. Twenty-four 
plates. Svo. l4As. 


Fine Arts. 


A highly-fiuished and accredited 
Likeness of Mrs. Hannah More; en- 
craved by Worthington, from a paint- 
ing, by H. W. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 

Portraits to the Novels and Tales of 
the author of “ Waverly,” complete iu 
1 vol. 33 plates, and letter-pressed. 
12mo, 31. 3s, Svo. 41. 


Miscellaneous. 


Part I. An Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Topographical Account of the 
ancient and present state of the Parish 
and Palace of Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey ; accompanied with a correct 
plan of the parish, and about one hun- 
dred engravings, executed in a bold 
and masterly style, from original draw - 
ings made expressly for the work: 
Part 1. 2s. 6d. With proof impressions 
of the plates, &c. 5s. 

Practical Observations illustrative of 
the nature and Cure of Gout; deve- 
loping appropriate and successful 
means of cure that have stood the test 
of twenty year’s experience, by a 
Physician in the country, 2s. 3d. 

A Companion to the Musical Assist- 
aut, by Mr. Coggins, with an Appen- 
dix, containing Exercises for Pupils 
Copying Music, &c., and which may 
be studied in conjunction with any 
elementary book already in the hands 
of the pupil. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, or a 
view of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature of the year 1822. S8vo. 18s. 

Original Memorials; or, Brief 
Sketches of real Characters. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 
Second edition, 12mo. Price 4s. bds. 


Novels and Tales. 


George Cruikshank’s Points of Hu- 
mour, containing select passages from 
celebrated comic writers, illustrated 
Eur. Mer. Fe, 182 4, 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
































































New Publicati: is. 


by Origina' Desigus—Part UH. 22 
plates, royal Svo. Ss.; coloured, 12s. 
Gd.; proofs on India paper, 12s. 6d. 


The Sister's Friend; or, Christmas 
Holidays speut at Home. By the au- 
thor of © Emma and her Nurse,” “ The 
two Lambs,” &c. With a Frontis- 
piece. ISmo. 2s. Gd. boards. 


Theology. 


Publishing, in six handsome volumes, 
Svo. price 32. 12s.; uniform with the 
editions of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Owan, 
and Lightfoot. The Complete Works 
of the Rev. Phillip Skelton, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with Memoirs of his 
Life, by the Rev. Samuel Burdy, A.B. 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Lynam, A.M, 
Assistant Chaplain to the Magdalen 
Hospital. 


The Book of Psalms, in an English 
metrical version, founded on the basis 
of the authorised Bible translation, and 
compared with the original Hebrew, 
with notes, critical and illustrative.— 
By the Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. M. 
R. 1A. Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Svo, 12s, 


The Protestant’s Companion, or a 
seasonable Preservation against the 
Errors, Corruptions, and Unfounded 
Claims of a Superstitious, and Idola- 
trous Church, by the Kev. C. Daubeny, 
L.L.D., Archdeacon of Sarum. Svo. 9s. 


Twenty Sermons on the Apostolicul 
Preaching and Vindication of the Gos- 
pel to the Jews, Samaritans, and Devout 
Gentiles, as exhibited in the Acta of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Peter, 
and the Epistle of the Hebrews, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1823, at the Lec- 
ture founded by the Rev. J. Hulse, by 
J.C. Franks, M.A. Chaplain of Trinity 
College, and Vicar of Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, price 12s. 

A Plain Discourse on the Nature, 
Evidences, and Means of Edification. 
By the Rev. Charles Davy, A.B. Cu- 
rate of Hampstead Norris, and Author 
of “ Cottage Sermons,” &c, 2s. 6d. 
boards. 

A New Edition of Medical Mints: 
designed for the use of the Clergy and 
others, in places where professional 
advice cannot easily be obtained. — 
By H. Bickersteth, Esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 
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To Thomas Greenwood, of Gil- 


dersoun, near Leeds, wachine-maker, 
and Joseph Thackrah, surgical me- 
Chanist, of Leeds, both in the coun- 
ty of York, for their improvements 
vn, or substitutes for pattens and 
clogs. Dated 27th of December, 
1825.—Two months allowed to en- 
rol specification. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, 
Sussex, Esq., for his improved me 
thod or methods of freezing water.- 
Ist of January, I8S24.—Six months. 

To Francis Devereux, of Cheap- 
side, London, merchant, for certain 
improvements on the mill or ma- 
chine for grinding wheat and other 
articles, commonly known by the 
name of the French military mill.— 
Sth of January.—Six months. 

To Joseph Foot, of Charles 
Street, Spitalfields, Middlesex, silk 
manufacture, for his improved um- 
brella.— 15th of January. — Six 
months. 

To John White, of the New Road, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone, 
architect, for his floating break- 
water.—15th January.—Six months. 

To John Finlayson, of Muerkerk, 
Ayrshire, farmer, for certain im- 
provements on ploughs and harrows, 
—15th of January.—Six months. 

To Jean le Grand, of Lemon 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, Middle- 
sex, vinegar manufacturer, who, in 

musequence of a communication 

ade to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, and discoveries 
»y himself, in possession of certain 


LIST OF PATENTS. 












































improvements in fermented liquors, 
and the various products to be ob- 
tained therefrom, and that the same 
are now in this kingdom.— 15th 
January.—Six months. 

To William Gutheridge, of Dean 
Street, St. Fin Barrs, in the county 
of Cork, musician and land sur- 
veyor, for certain improvements in 
the clarionet.—I%th of January, 
Six montlis. 

To George Pollard, of Rupert 
Street, in the Parish of St. James’s, 
Middlesex, b:rass-founder, for cer- 
tain improvements in machines or 
machinery, for levigating or grind- 
ing colours, used in the various 
branches of painting, which machi- 
nery may be worked by any suit- 
able power, and is applicable to 
any other useful purposes.—19th 
January.—T'wo months. 

To James Russell, of Wednes- 
bury, Staffordshire, gas tube man- 
ufacture, for his improvement in the 
manufacture of tubes for gas, and 
other purposes.—19th of January, 
—Two Months. 

To Simeon Broadmeadow, of 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, civil 
engineer, for his improved method 
of manufacturing and purifying in- 
flammable gasses by the admission 
and admixture of atmospheric air.— 
19th January.—Four months. 

To Howard Fletcher, of Walsall, 
Staffordshire, saddlers’ ironmonger, 
for certain improvements in tanning 
hides and other skins.—I9th of 
January.—Two Months. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, JAN. 24, 1823, To TUESDAY, FEB. 17, 1824, INCLUSIVE 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Courl of Commissioners, Basinghall-street 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


W. Harris, of Sutton-Valence, Kent, victualler. 
it. Munday, of Rochester, plumber and glazier. 
R. Reeves, of Stockport, shopkeeper. 


W. Vinee, of Lucas-street, Commercial-road 
dealer and chapman. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Alexander, Israel, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-sq. 
stable-keeper. (Russen, Crown-court, Alders- 
gate-street. 

ferry, T. Bond-court, Walbrook, wine & porter 
merehant, (Van Sandan, Dowgate-hill. 

Bates, S. late of Tipton, Statfordshire, corn 
and provision merehant, (Willis, Watson, 
Bower, and Willis, Token-house-yaid, 

Brocklehurst, J. Phoside-hamlet, Derbyshire, 
eotton-cord-imanufacturer, (Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Bowen, W. Winnington, Shropshire. shopkeep- 
er. (Addington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bed- 
tord-row. 

Bridges, J., and J. Drew, Bristol, brewers. 
(earying on trade under the name of Ames’s 
Brewery Company) (Hicks & Braikenridge, 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, 

Broadbent, W. lUuddersfield, wool-stapler. 
(Medealf, Chancery-lane. 

Browne, T. Duke street, Grosyenor-square, 
plumber. (Chester, Staple-inn., 

Bird, G, Holly-bush-place, Bethnal green, ca 
lico dyer, (Watson and Broughton, Faleon- 
street, Faleon-square. 

Brvyson,G@, Lad-lane, Manchester warehouse. 
man, (J.J. Tanner, 38, Fore-t, Finsbury- 
square. 

Cannon, W. Molyneaux-street, Portman-sq,, 
grocer and cheesemonger. (Hutchinson, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle street. 

Crowther, W. Sans-buildings, Islington, apo- 
theeary. (Stevens and Wood, Little St. Tho- 
mas Apostle, 

Crauzaz, J. late of Sloane-street, Chelsea, mer- 
chant. (Turner, 27, Perey-street, Bedtord-sq. 

Chillingworth, Eliz. and T.Cooper, Redditeh, 
Worcestershire, needle-manufacturers. (H. 
D. Lowndes, Red Lion-square, 

Cresswell, J. Hudderstield, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler and agent. (Drew and Sons, Ber- 
mnondsey 

Coe, W. Billingsgate , victualler. (Arundel, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Cook, J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, clo- 
thier. (James Hartley, New LDridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Crowther, J. jun., Wakefield, corn-factor and 
malster. (T. Lake, 9, Cateaton-street 

Cross, R. of Harley-Tower, Shropshire, malster 
ee Miller. (Slaney and Compton, Gray’s-inn 
piace, 

Crosland, W. Holbeck, Leeds, drysalter. (R. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Davenport, J. Altrinham Cheshire, shop- 
keeper. (Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Dew, W. Praed-street, Paddington, stone-ma- 
son. (J. Johnson, 89, Charlotte-street, Kath- 
bone-place, 

Davis, ‘T. Kennington - Oval, brass-founder. 
(Burten, New North. street, Red Lion. sq. 

Drew, R.'T. now or late of the Orchards, Bos 
bury, Herefordshire, malster, timber-mer- 
chant and bricklayer, (Beverley, Middle 
remple. 

Davenport, Jane, and Ann Dunlap, Great 
Portland - street, Mary-le-bone, imilliners, 

(Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard. 


Dowse, C, Chancery-lane, stationer, (Saunders’ 
and Bailey, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 

Dodd, W. Liverpool, paper-hanging-manufae 
turer, (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion 
house, 

Eames, W. late of Dorset-mews, West, Portman 
square, horse-dealer. ( Reynolds, Carmarthen 
street, Fitzroy-square 

Edie, R. Broad-street, merchant. (Smith and 
Lawford, Drapers’-hall, Throgmorton-street, 

Freethy, T. Acton, carpenter. (Finnis, Hart 
street, Bloomsbury, 

Gatenby, A Manchester, wholesale grocet 
(Hurd and Johnson, King’s - bench - walk , 
‘Temple. 

Green, W., Green, J., Sampson, Hand R.A. 
Smith, Shefheld, manufacturers of metal 
wares. (Blakelock, Serjeants’-inn, 

Gomersall, J. and B, Leeds, merchants. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedtord-row, 

Hiolden, J. Broker's-row, Moornelds, Lronmon 
ger. (Coleman, 'Tysoe-street, Welmington-se. 

Houghton, A. Hadderstield, grocer. (Jaques and 
Battye, New-inn. 

Hlobley, S. James-street, Covent-garden, boot 
and shoe-mnaker, (Perkins apd Frampton, 
Holborn-court, Gray's-inn. 

Halil, J. late of Stockport, grocer, (Milne and 
Parry, Temple. 

Honeysett, W. Dalston, Hackney, carpenter and 
builder, (Nicholls, Great Winchester-street. 
Hargreaves,W. White-ash, within Oswaldtwisle, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner. (Serjeants’-inn, 

lleet-street. 

Howard, Bis Hloward, “ras & lioward, N. Houvh- 
ton, Lancashire, hat manufacturers, (Willis, 
Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token-house- 
yard. 

Hughes, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, tavern- 
keeper. (Ware and Young, Blackman-street, 
Southwark. 

Jeremy, J. Great Surrey-street, Black-friars- 
road, and of Whitecha;el, linen-draper. (Mil- 

ler, New-inn. 

Jones, C. Welshpool, Montgomery shire, draper, 
(Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, Ch incery 
lane. 

Jones, E. and Norris, J. Budge-row, stationers 
Brough, Shorediteh 

Kelsey, H. Pall- mall, milliner and laceman, 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Kerslake, W. Saint Mary Arches, Exeter, tin- 
plate worker and brazier. (Walker, New-inn. 

Kinnear, J. Brighton, banker, and of Norfolk- 
street, Strand, merchant. (Cranch, Union- 
court, Broad-street, 

Lamb, S.Cheapside, hatter. (Fisher and Sud- 
low, Thavies-inn, Holborn, 

Leak, 'T. Helpringham, Linco!nshire, vietualler. 
(Lambert, Gray's-inn. 


Loader, BE. jun, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square , 


upholsterer. (Twaites, Vit ovia-place, South 
Lambeth. 

Liovd, BD. Bankside, Southwark, timber mer- 
chant. (Wright, Cloak-lane 

Lamb, J. Newman-street, Oxford-road, cliock- 
maker. (Duff, Castle-«treet, Hiolborn. 

Miller, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, (Allen 
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Mee, J. Myton, Kingston-upou-Hull, merchant. 


(Wilson, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token- 
house-yard, 

Matthews, M. and J. Hopkins, Rochester and 
Stroud, Kent, coal- merchants. (Loxley, 
Cheapside. ai 

Montgomery T. John-street, Spitaliields, silk 
manufacturer. (Webster and Son, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

Newhouse, G. W, Little Brook-street, Hanover 
square, (Tanner, Fore-street, Cripplegate, 
Nuttal, J. now or late of Wood-road-mill, Burv, 
Lancashire, cotton -spinner, (Ellis, Son, 

Walmsley and Gorton, Chancery-lane. 

Nokes, E. Norwich, merchant. (Poole and 
Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Nicholson, R. Northshields, master-mariner. 
(Francis, White Lion-court, Cornhill. 

Nash, T. Garden-row, Southwark, merchant. 
(Dickins, bow-lane, Cheapside. 

Nicols, G. Bristol, victualler. (Dennett, Comp. 
ton-street, Brunswick-square. 

Purdy, F. Mark-lane, broker. (Robinson, Mark- 
lane. 

Penney, S. now or late of Shepton Mallet, So- 
inersetshire, grocer. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Ibread-street, Cheapside. 

Price, 'T. Huckleton, Northamptonshire, baker. 
(Yeates, Clement's inn. 

Persent, M. W. St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, 
table-cloth-manutacturer, (Jackson, Garden- 
court, Temple 

Pierce, D. B. Tottenhain Court-road, grocer. 
(Wigley, Clement’s-inn 

Pinck, J. Chichester, linen-draper. (Carter, 
Lord Mayor's Court-office, Royal Exchange. 

Pearson, T. now or late of Berringthorpe, York- 
shire, miller. (Wriglezworth and Ridsdale, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Perkins, J. Upper Thames - street, stationer. 
(Tilson and Preston, 29, Coleman.street. 

Packer, R. Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, broker. 
(Gatty, Haddan, Gatty and Haddan, Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Pim, T. B. Exwich, Devonshire, paper-maker. 
(Brutton, Old Bruad-street. 





Dreidends. fen, 


Pennev, T. G. Brighthelinstone, linen-drape; 
(Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basinehal! 
street. 

Ray,S. of the Skin-market, Stone’s end, South. 
wark, builder (Hewitt, Tokenhouse -\ ‘ 
Lothbury. 

Rist, C. late of Birechin-lane, but now of Lom 
bard-street, auctioneer, (Wilks and Gritith. 
New Broad-street. 

Rowe, J. ‘Torpoint, Cornwall, merchant. ( Buck 
ton. Great Knicht Rider-street, Doctor's 
Commons. 

Richards, 'T. Birch-hills, Staffordshire, miller 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Ronaldson, J. J. Broad-street-place, merehant. 
(Alliston and Hundleby, Freeman's - court, 
Cornhill, 

Solomon, A. Clare-court, Drury-lane, tailor and 
cloathes-salesman. (Lake, 9, Cateaton-street, 

Sneade, W. Whitchurch, Shropshire, timber 
merchannt. (Blackstock and Bunce, Temple, 

Smalley, R. Pontifract, mercer. (Blakelock, 
Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Scattergood, T. Nottingham, victualler. (Long 
and Austen, Grays inn. 

Savers, J. South-Town, Suffolk, wine-merchant 
(Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Shaw, Wakefield, le ud-surveyor. (Battve,Chan- 
cery-lane, 

Tarling, T. S. Leyton, Essex, tailor. ( Boustield 
Chatham- en e, Blackfriars, 

Trotman, T. Dur aley , Glocestershire, mealman, 
(Bousfield, Chatham-place. 

Turberville, J. Canon-Pion, Herefordshire, tim- 
ber-dealer. (Bodenham, New-inn. 

Vale, 'T. Leg-allevy, Long-acre, coach-joiner. 
(Richardson and Pike, Golden-square. 

Wharton, T. Finsbury-place. South, tailor. 
(C, Arnott, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-st 

Whincup, W. late of the City of York, spirit- 
merchant. (Capes, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn 

Worsley, H. Plymouth, dealer. (Alexande: 
Carey-street, Linceln’s-inn, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arnold, J. Princes-st. Lothbury, partner with 
J. Storis of New York, merchant, Feb. 24. 

Abbey, R. Alney, Yorkshire, miller, Feb, 23. 

Anderson, A. Salter’s Hall-court, Cannon-st. 
Feb. 17. 

Abbott, W. Windham-pl., merchant, Feb, 28. 

Brown, W. A, College-hill, merchant. Feb, 21. 

Burv, J. and Sons, Pendle-hill, Lancashire, and 
Bucklersbury, London, Feb, 24 

Birks, S. W. late of Rotherham, now of Thorni, 
Yorkshire, Feb. 23. 

Blakey, E. New Bond-st., dress-maker, Mar, 23 

Bentley, T. and E, A. Whytt, Fenchurel-st., 
Mar. 16. 

Brennand, T. Biead-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, Feb. 28 

Barker, T. and F. Hudson, Stratford, brewers, 
Mar. 2 

Barton, J. Freckenham, Suffolk, inn-keeper, 
Mar. 11. 

Chubb, W. P. Aldgate, Chemist, Feb. 14. 

Canning, Henry, Broad-st., merchant, Feb. 7, 

Carter, J. jun., Liverpool, merchaut, Feb. 18, 

Clark, R. H. St. Mary-at-hill, Feb, 21 

oe end CR. Regent-street, Oxtord-st., carpet- 
dea . Feb, 24. 

Cc sildre n, G. Tonbridge, Kent, banker, Feb, 28, 

Carter, M. Forton Mill, near Gosport, Mar. 9. 


Cock, W. & G, Canterbury, nn Mar.9. 


Chalk, J. Blackfriars-road, Mar. 

Chittenden, E. Ashford, Kent, Mar. 10. 

Dawson, J. Penrith, Cumberl: and. Feb, 25. 

Davies, W. Sudbury, Suffolk, Feb. 13, 

Dighton, Rochester, draper, Feb. 21. 

Dale, J. Manchester, warehouseman, Feb. 25. 

Day, J. Fenchurch-street-buildings, merchant, 
Feb. 28. 

Dye, R. Peckham, wheelwright, Mar. 9 

Fearman, W. New Bond-st, bookseller, Feb. 14. 


Fearnley, C. Crutched Friars, wine-merehant, 
Feb.7 

Fairclough, T. Liverpool, slater and plasterer, 
Feb. 24. 

Greenhow, W. Manchester, merch., yy 16. 

Gavyfer, T’. Bruisward, Sutfolk, Feb. ° 

Green, W. jun., Exmouth-street, C cian 
Feb. 28 

George, J. Park-st., Hanover-sq., Feb, 28. 

Goddard, S. Cornhill, map aud chart seller, 
Feb. 28, 

Gear, J. Nottingham, fis a Mar. 2 

Guy, T. Liverpool, grocer, Mar. 

Goodchilds, Jacksons, and Co., Bishop Weal 
mouth, bankers, Mar. 11. ; 
Hilbers, H. G., R. James, and C. Buseh., New 
London-street, Feb. 14. : 
Holland,S. P. Worcester, hop and seed meres., 

Mar. 1. 

Hulkes, T. E. St. Margaret ts, Rochester, Feb. 21. 

Holland, S. and T. S. Williams, Liverpool, we 
chants, Mar. 17. 

Hay, J. and J. Hill, Borough-high-st.. Surrey 
Mar. 6. 

Harris, F, Lisle-st. Leicester-sq. Feb. 25. 

Hebden, W. Leeds, A. O. Hebden, Parliamen! 
street, Middlesex, and J. Brown, sen., Le reds, 
Mar. 4, 

Hvde, W, late of Cagliari, in the Island of Sar 
dinia, and now of Earl-st., Blackfriars-rea 
Mar. 2 

James, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, Feb. 

Jones, R. P. Abergaven ny, Monmouthshir 
Mar. 1}. 

Krauss, J. Manchester, merchant, Feb. 24. 

Longster, G. Highbury-terrace, Feb. 14. 

Lewe, W. F ‘ields Royton, Lancashire, Feb. 2 

May, J. Birmingham, late partner witb J. Foe. 
ser, of Alexandria Virginia, America, Feb. = 
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Miller, J. Burlington Arcade, Feb. 24. 

Moss, C. Cheltenham, fishmonger, Mar. 1. 

Newman, J. M. Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
Feb. 28 

Neale, J. Liverpool, merchant, &e. Mar. 3, 

Oliver, J. Broad-street, Golden-square, Mar. 6, 

Purchas, R. W. and R. Tredwen, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, Feb. 25, 

Pethurst, J. Cranbrook, Kent, Feb. 25. 

Parker, G. Colchester, merchant, Mar. 17. 

Ritchie, R. and J. Bigsby, Deptford, brewers, 
Feb. 28. 

Rveroft, J. Idle, Yorkshire, Mar. 1. 

Stickland, Il. and J. Newgate-market, cheese- 
mongers, Feb, 24. 

Sutcliffe, B. Cheapside, warehouseman, Feb. 28, 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
Feb. 14. 

Svimes, W. Crewkerne, Somersetshire, Mar. 10. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 1.—At Ipswich, the lady of Major Deavre, 
Sth Hussars, of a daughter. 

3. At Hastings, the lady of the Rev, Jos. Gould, 
of a daughter. 

6. At Aston House, Herts, Mrs. Darby of a 
daughter. 

7. In New Park-street, Bankside, Mrs. T. Saun- 
ders, ofa daughter. 

— At Wallington, Surrey, the lady of T. 
Reynolds, esq., of a daughter, 

—In Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, Mrs. S, 
Page, of a daughter. 

10. Iu Stratton-street, the lady of George Carr 
Glyn, esq., of a son. 

— Athis seat in Carnarvonshire, the lady of 
Sir Joseph Huddart, of a son. 

ll. At Ketton-hall, Rutland, the lady of Ste- 
phen Eaton, esq., of a son. 

15. At Kensington, the lady of Harrison Gordon 
Codd, esq., of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 3.—At Mary-le-bone Church, the Rev. W. 
Heberden, to Elvira Raineir, second daugh- 
ter of John Underwood, esq.,of Gloucester-pl. 

5. John Moore, jun. esq., Parade, Birmingham, 
to Elizabeth, second danghter of Henry Par- 
ker, esq., Hagley-row, Edgbaston. 

7. At Carshalton, by the Rev. W. Rose, M. A., 
Mr. Charrington, of Carshalton, to Clarissa, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Taylor, Mitchain, 
Surrey. 

— Samuel Page, esq.,of Dulwich, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of D.C. R. Harrison, ¢sq., 
Brooke House, Herts. 

—At St. James’ Church, J. G. T. Hamilton, eaq. 
of Gower-street, Bedford -square, solicitor, to 
Maria, third daughter of W. Mason, @sq., of 
Brixton Surrey, 

10, Mr. James Winstanley, of Chatham-place, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the late Samuel 
Rhodes, eq., of Islington. 

—AtSt. Georges Hanover-sq., by the Dean of 
Carlisle, Thos, Hoskins, esq.,of North Perrot, 
Somersetshire, to Charlotte Mary Adams, 
only daughter of the late James Adams, esq., 
Berkeley-square. 

ll. At St. Pancrass new Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, W. Duguid, esq., to Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Robert Keeling, esq, of Gibralter, 

12. By the Rev. G. Matthews, Joseph Robert- 
son, esq., of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Ann, 
voungest daughter of George Brown, esq., of 
Crooms-hill. 

14. At St. Pancras, new Church, Mr. George 
Vallance, of Brighton. solieitor, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late T. Elam, esq. 

19. At Wilmington, Kent, John Walter Hulme, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter; and Wm. Parr Isaacson, esq, of 

Newmarket, te Saral), second daughter of 

Joseph Chitty, esy., Barrister-at-law. 


F. 


Births, Marriage s, and Deaths. 


Smith, J. jan, Ramsgate, carpenter, Feb. 28. 

Simith, M. H. Burslem, Staffordshire, draper, 
Mar. 5. 

Troughton, I. and J. F. Lea, Wood-street, and 
Overton, Hants, silkmen, Feb. 28. 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-st., St. James's, Feb. 24, 

Thomas, W. Blewetts - buildings, Fetter-lane, 
Mar. 6. 

Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk, mereh., Mar, 8 

Trudgett, W. Bury St. Edmunds, Mar. 11 

Vivian, S. Tywardreath, Cornwall, Feb. 23. 

Younge, J. and J. Deakin, Sheffield, button ma- 
nufacturers, Feb 27. 

Wagstalf, S. and T. 
Feb. 21. 

Waters, R. Union-court, Broad-st., Mar. 6. 

Wright, J. sen., Hart-st., Bloomsbury, Mar. 6, 

Watson, T. Lonsight, Manchester, Mar, 9, 


Baylis, Kidderminster, 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 1.—At his house in Upper Charlotte-st., 
Vitzroy-square, John Hicks, esq, 

—At Dalston,in the parish of Hackney, John 
Bailey, jun. aged 31, late in the Hon. East 
India Company's naval service. 

J. Athis house in Air-street, Piccadilly, Mr. J. 
Times, bookseller. 

4. At Mr. T. Williamson's house, Chalton-st., 
Somer Town, Margaret, daughter of the late 
Joseph Robertson, esq., aged 72. 

5, Margaret Christiana, wife of J. Bell, esq., 
of Hatton Garden, 

6. James Gav, esq., of Champion-hill, Camber- 
well, and Grimmingham, in the county of 
Norfolk, : 

—At his apartments in Upper Charlotte-strect, 
Fitzroy-sq., after afew days illness, Captain 
Robert Giles, R, N. in his 49th year. 

— John Henderson, esqy., of Belgrave-place, 
Pimlico, in the 92 year of his age. 

7. At the Rectory-house, Ware, Herts, Mr. W. 
Flack, in the 70th year of his age, 

—Sophia, the second daughter of the late Mr, 
T, Evans, of Hatton Garden, in the 10th year 
of her age. 

—In the 30th vear of his age, W. H. Majendie, 
esq., the eldest son of the Bishop of anger. 
8. At Stockwell, Mrs. Anu Mackay, relict of the 
late Hector Mackay, esq. of Streatham, Sur- 

rey, aged 86 

—In Bennett-street, Blackfriars-road, Eliza 
beth, eldest daughter of the late W. Buck, 
esq., Coventry, and wife of Mr. JosephCattell, 
in the 45th year of her age. 

9. In Great George-st., Westminster, in the 74th 
year of his age, John Fane. esq., of Warmes- 
ley, in Oxfordshire, M. P. for that county, 

—In Bridge-street, SouthwarJ, in the 68th year 
of his age, Robert Pott, esq. , 

—At Cheshunt, aged 91, Mary, widow of Hu- 
bert Mayo, D.D. late rector of St. Georges- 
Last, Middlesex. 

—At her house, Tottenham Green, aged 75. 
Amelia, widow of the late W. Cock, esq., of 
Kendal, Westmorland. 

—W. Coimyns, esq., of Pratt-pl., Camden Town. 

10, Of an apoplectic attaek while attending the 
West-India Meeting at the city of London 
‘Tavern, Edward Bullock, esq., of Bedford-pl, 
aged 52 

11. At his house, Queen-square, aged 70, R 
Cleslyu Cresswell, esq., procter, Doctor's 
commons,and one of the Deputy Registras 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

14. Inthe Regent’s-park, Jane, widow of the 
late T. Greenough, esq.,of Bedford square, 
—At Gloucester, Caroline, wife of Alexande) 

Maitland, esq. 

15. Charles Eustace third son of Colonel Eus- 
tace, Grenadier Guards. 

16. In Abingdou-st., Westminster, Matilda, 
wife of E.G. Walmesley, esq., Clerk of the 
Journals of the House of Lords, 





















































































Conmercial Report. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
February 23. 


CoTTron-—A steady demand for Cot- 
ton has beeu experienced during the 
week, and the business done in India 
descriptions alone will exceed 2,000 
bales; several of the export houses are 
buyers, and speculators have again 
been in the market: 3d. per Ib. has 
been paid on Surats of the last sale, 
and many holders will not sell at that 
advance—200 Boweds have also been 
disposed of at 74d. middling fair. 

SuGar.—There is very little busi- 
ness doing in Muscovades, and gene- 
rally the market may be stated heavy 
at the previous currency ; the pan 
Sugars still continue scarce. 

The holders of Refined goods do not 
evince the late firmness, yet no reduc- 
tion can be stated at present; the 
stocks are light, and the decreasing in 
the manufacture, it is probable, will 
occasion a scarcity of goods; the Mo- 
lasses are lower, 27s. 6d. a 28s. 

The inguivy after Foreign Sugars 
continue, but no contracts of any ex- 
tent are reported. 

Corree.—There were three public 
sales of Coffee brought forward on 
Tuesday last, consisting of British St. 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Demerara Cof- 
fee ; damaged St. Domingo sold 67s. 
and 68s.; good ordinary pale Brazil 
extensively 65s. a 69s.; coloury 70s. 
a 72s.; Jamaica was taken in at rather 
higher prices than the currency of the 
market ; the Demerara sold at pre- 
vious rates.—Since these sales the 
market has remained heavy, and the 
purchasers by private contract are quite 
inconsiderable. 

There were no public sales to-day of 
West India, &c. descriptions, the at- 
tention of the buyers being directed to 
the East Indiasale; no purchasers by 
private contract are reported. 

TaLLow.—The Tallow market has 
been in a very depressed state; the ex- 
tensive speculators have been selling 
old parcels at very reduced rates, 
which has occasioned a great heaviness 
in the new; the prices of yellow candle 
Tallow have declined to 34s., but to- 
day there is again some revival in the 
trade, and 34s. 6d. is the nearest price. 

Spices.—There has been no altera- 
tion in Spices since the India-House 
sale; some parcels of Pepper have 
been sold at a small premium. 

Rum, Branpy, and HoLLanps.— 
The Rum market has been rather 


heavy, and purchases might be made 
at lower prices: the holders continue 
sanguine that on Monday the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will announce a 
reduction of duty—they in consequence 
remain quiet—There have been con- 
siderable speculation in Brandy, and 
the prices have advanced 1d. per gal 
lou.—In Geneva there is little alte- 
ration. 
CORN EXCHANGE. 

There was rather a good supply of 
Wheat and Flour last week, and the 
trade was exceedingly dull, except for 
very fine parcels of New, which were 
very scarce, and fully supported their 
value; to-day the arrivals were good, 
principally from Kent, the finest sam- 
ples (of which there were but few) met 
aready sale at rather better terms.— 
Inferior sorts were lower, with a very 
dull sale. 

Flour remains the same, with but 
little doing. 

This morning, the supply of Barley 
was not very large; the finest Malting 
parcels were only in demand at the 
terms of this day se’nnight. 


The Oat trade continues very dull, 
and may be qaoted rather lower than 
on Mouday last. 

Grey Peas are ls. per quarter lower. 

Beans do not command a very ready 
sale, and barely support the prices of 
last week.—In other articles there is 
not any alteration. 


Prices per Quarter : 


Wheat (red) .....+6........548 to 66s 
SOE IOs cccdce ce cconectat te Bde 
Ditto (white) ......++++..G6s to 76s 
BT Gi nccccncecotcce seer erve 
PE cvinédenddotnseneiseneee aw 
co 
Ditto, North Country .. ....568 to 59s 
WOU 00060006 eeeunsnnnneee apie 
Barley, Norfolk and Suffolk 36s to 38s 
Fine ditto... 2.000 eee 388 to 405 
Fine Kent and Essex ......388 to 42s 
BUR. cdcigcceccces ovusweeeee ees 
MT saceheneukel-coasen cue 
New ditto .. 0... 0000 000-2008 f0 63s 
Rye heW Gs concede ve ewoen st Gee WOU 
Ditto for Seed ............ 
CE, FOGG oc cccecocecs c0nee 00 Tas 
DD dnibecd nace seeeos sees eee 80 88s 
UE cicacvuesdbbescecce enw 
i rietaibietl g.sthe wee ae 2s to Sls 
POGNOS oe ch cvdced cvcnen coe we Ou 
a eee .. 308 to 35s 


—s 10 —vs 



















Oats, Irish Feed ..........238 to 25s 
—_—_—a Potatoes cocecout to Be 
ln Bond...... .+ elds to 16s 
Tick Beaus, naw,......... dbs to 408 
Ditto (old) ..............448 to 488 
Small Beans (old)... ........ 468 to 52s 
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Forcign Stocks. 
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Ditto (new) ...cceceeeeee e448 to Ads 
White Pease... .......000 ee dus to 405 
a eel 408 to 428 
Vo ae 42s to 448 
Grey ditto... ......ccceeee dbs to 378 
ME)’ tisennts ..a78 to 38s 


*eeeeteaer 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


London, Wednesday, Feb. 25, 1524, 


Austrian Scrip Spr. Ct. 10 Gu pr. £ St. 
Ditto for the Account, March 15,.., 
Ditto paid in full .......... 

Chilian Bonds, 6, perCt.........04.. 
Ditto, for the Account, March 15 .. 

Columbian Bonds 6 pr. Ct. .......... 
Ditto for the Account, March 15.... 

Danish Bonds, 5 per Ct. ............ 
Do. Marks Banco 5 per Ct. 

Greek Scrip .... cecsccece 

Mexican Bonds..........ce- 
Ditto Scrip... ..... ‘eowwene 
Ditto for Account March 15 ,..... 

Neapolitan Bouds, 5 per Ct. ........ 
Ditto. for the Account 15.......... 
Ex. per due. 4f. 40c. per £ S$t.25f. 65c. 

POPOV SOTO 066 secs ccceceeseees 

PUNNNS BONES cesiccicc decesenece 
Ditto Scrip’, £20. pd. ... ec ccceccece 

Prussian Bonds 5 per Ct. ...... 20 cee 
Ditto for Account, March 14 ,..... 
Ditto Bonds 1822, 5 per Ct. ...... 
Ditto. for the Account, March 15 .. 

Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 per Ct. in £ Ster. 
Ditto. for the Account, March 15.. 

Spanish 5 per Ct. Consols. .... 
Ditto for the Account, March 15 .. 
Ditto 170 & 255 Bonds 
Do. 85..Do...... buneeweaenn 

Spanish 5 per Ceut. Consols 1823,. 
Ditto for the Account, March 15 .. 

Anglo Mexican Mines £5 pd,....... 

United Mexican Mines ,..... 


The dividends on the above are payable in 
London, 


Austrian Bonds 5 per Ct. Ex. .. 
10 Gu .4 Kr... cece ccveee 7 
Dutch Bonds 43 per Ct. .... 22.0006 
Exchange ....ccoccccccvccccce 
French Rents 5 per Ct. ........ 000 
Ditto Scrip. .. cecccccesevesseccs 
Ditto for the Account March 15.,.. 
Ditto Bank Shares ....... 
Exchange .......- 
Russian Inscription 6 per Ct ....,... 
Exchange per rube .......+.... 
Ditto Metallic Stock, 5 per Ct. 
Ret teckel 
Exchange, per. ruble, 3s.1d....... 
Spanish Bonds 1820, 5per Cu. Ex. 4. 4d. 


The dividends on the above are not payable in 
London. 


Ysatalpm 2 
94 pm 10 


80 - 4 


66a5)a67- 
66 : adsaGiGa7 ) 
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Qalfa2ia2 pm 14 32 3 
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19}a}19 
494asas 
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96f.50c. 
82 

12 
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Prices of 3 per Cent. Consols at 1 o’Clock, for Money 91ja, for 


Account Feb. 9latat. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 26e) Jan. to 25th Feb. is2t 
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Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1822, have been advertised to be paid off. 
JAMES WETKNUALL, 15, Angel-co urt, Throgmorton-street, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURN NAL, 
From the 20th January, to 19th February 1824. 
ity Messrs. Harris and Co., Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn 
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We are unable to give the quantity of rain fallen this month, owing to a leak in the rain gauge. 


(F .Waar, Printer, Red Lion Passage. | 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


[Nn our Number for November last appeared a Dream, the produc 
tion of our correspondent, H. Av. In the ensuing month appeared 
another Dream, from the pen of B., the author of Aut. H. An. has 
since conplained that the idea of B.’s Dream was borrowed from his, 
and that it was only justice to acknowledge the source whence it was 
derived. In our last address to correspondents, we promised to notice 
HH. An’s claims, in consequence of which we received the letter, and 
accompanying communication, in page 251 of the present number. We 
have since carefully perused both, and both we admire; but we must 
confess, we are not sharp-sighted enough to perceive the slightest 
trace of imitation in the production of B. Both are Dreams, it is 
true, and both highly poetic, but they seem to have no relation what- 
ever to each other, either in design or execution. If H. Ap., however, 
thinks that B. is an imitator, he will be pleased to point out wherein the 
imitation consists. We must observe at the same time, that even if B. 
took the original idea of his Dream from H. Ap., we should still deem 
it as original as if he had never seen the latter; for it is not the original 
idea of a poem that constitutes its merit, but the beauty and harmony 
of all the different ideas, images, and associations that enter into the 
composition; the beauty of style, manter, and execution; in a word, 
the tout ensemble. 


” Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force, and full result of all. 


It is easy to suggest an original idea, but it is only a master hand that 
can clothe this idea in all the beauty which it may derive from poetic 
associations, harmony of sentiment, richness of conception, and felicity 
of execution. We therefore beg leave to say, that we do not consider 
B. an imitator of H. Ao.; and we shall add, that if we were even cer- 
tain of his taking the origina! idea from the November Dream, we 
should still entertain the same opinion of his poetical genius and origi- 
nal powers that we do at present; for how could the original idea 
supply the many beautiful ideas and images that compose the delightful 
vision of B. Surely there is nothing in H. Apb.’s Dream that could 
suggest the following beautiful simile : 


E’ev the gems of praise that Love 
Had taught his sister Poesy to link 
Together in a radiant chain of song, 
Were still disowned by her; for she was like 
Some bashful flower that spends its little life 
In hiding from the day-god's kindling glance ; 
As if unworthy of so pround a beam,— 
Dyes whose divinest light is in themselves. 


it matters, therefore, little from what source a poet takes his original 
idea: whether it be the offspring of chance, or the result of reflection, 































































Editor's Notice. 


it is equally the same; for the beauty of his productions will always 
depend, not on this original idea, but on that grandeur of conception, 
fertility of imagination, delicacy of judgment, and refinement of feeling 
which nature and the cultivation of intellect can alone impart. 

But while we thus wish to secure to B. all the credit of originality 
to which we think him so justly entitled, we must not withhold from 
H. Ap. the merit that is due to him. With the translation that he has 
sent us of Camoen’s Island of Love we are well pleased. That it is a 
more faithful version than Mickle’s, we are certain :—that it is more 
poetic we hardly dare venture to assert. We have always admired 
Mickle as a poet, though not asa translator; and, if we mistake not, 
Hl. Ap. himself is less successful in translation than in his original at- 
tempts. His Dream appears to us far more poetic than his translation 
from Camoen’s. We do not like the last line in the first stanza. 


Their streams co-mingle and united flow. 
Nor the last line of the ninth stanza. 
Birds sing in air, and beasts o’erspread the ground. 


But we cannot sufficiently admire several passages in his Dream, par- 
ticularly the following : 


On the proud summit of a lofty rock 

I sat and gazed upon the pale, round moon, 

As she rolled smiling through the angry clouds 
That spread their gloomy mantle o’er the sky, 
And shrouded all the stars of heaven, save one, 
Which shone awhile in solitary state, 

Then sunk among the clouds as tho’ to scek 
For shelter in their wide and darkening pall, 
From the rude winds that revelled in the air. 
The wild waves roared beneath me, and the foam 
Dashed on the steep rock’s adamantine side, 
And mingled with the hurricane that swept 
O’er Ocean’s bosom, On my right hand grew 
A forest, where each lofty tree bent down, 

In adoration of the ruthless blast, 

And not a leaf within its wide domain 

Was still, but all made music to the winds. 


This passage appears to us eminently beautiful; and, in quotingi t, 
H. Ap. must feel convinced, that we would not deprive him of any 
original claims to which we could think him entitled. We regret it 
should fall to our lot to draw a comparison between two poets, to both 
of whom we feel sohighly indebted; but we must confess that when 
H. Ap. enters into the lists of competition with B., it is our opinion 
that he competes with one of the first poets of the age. When we 
say first, we do not mean in celebrity, for we suspect he is little known 
in the poetic world. We mean, therefore, one of the first in real, origi- 
nal merit, whether his merits should ever chance to be recoguized or not. 
That it will we doubt not, but that it may not is possible: we live in 
a dim, unceitain world, 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 


The extract which we have made from H. Ap’s Dream, is at once 
poetic and sublime; but there is acharm, a tenderness, a delicacy in B.'s 
poetry which, to say the least of it, can only be the offspring of an 
original mind. We can never, therefore, suffer him to belong to the 
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seroum pecus of imitators: indeed we cannot sufler him even to ap- 
proach them, unless it be to address them m the language of Horace : 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 





The extraordinary rejection of Mr. Shee’s Alasco by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and particularly the character of the sentiments to which he, 
or rather to which the Licenser, Colman, takes objection (for it appears 
the Chamberlain uever read it), induced us to review it in our present 
number, ‘This, however, we could ouly do, by postponing the continua- 
tion of our Essay on Homer till next month, which, though composed, 
happened not to be struck off when “ Alasco” came into our hands. 


** Lines on Friendship’s Offering,” and “ Lines to Miss ,* will 


appear in our next, 





“ Sunset,”’ “ Hampstead Heath,’ 
at Scio,” in our next. 


and the “ Inscription for a Column 


“ Lines written about the Midnight of 1823 and 1824,”’ are unavoid- 
ably postponed till next month. ‘The author is requested to send for a 
letter which is left for him at our Publishers’. 


Articles returned, and replies to Correspondents, will be left at our 
Publishers’ on the 5th instant as usual. 
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